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OPEN TRAP WEATHER. 


HILE ice syndicates, curlers, ice yachters and pur- 
veyors of heavy overcoats may find something 
out of sorts in the manner of weather this land has been 
treated to during the winter now closing, the trap-shoot- 
ers may congratulate themselves upon having had an 
exceptionally fortunate time of it. There has not been a 
week when a tournament could not have been carried 
through with success, and clubs have kept up practice 
uninterruptedly. The result has been that shooters will 
come to the score at the early spring shoots with nothing 
in the shape of a winter’s rustiness to wear off. And the 
result of all this inviting weather has been a great im- 
petus to the already growing boom in the trap-shooting 
line. Those who furnish the paraphernalia of the trap 
park have been pushed to their utmost in keeping pace 
with the demand, and the consumption of powder and 
shot has been enormous. 

The man who buys a gun is finding out that in place 
of getting one week’s use of it in the course of a year, he 
may find it an instrument of pleasure during the whole 
fifty odd weeks if he will but combine trap with field- 
shooting. One is not a®substitute for the other, but 
rather a complement of it. The first step will be in the 
formation of small neighborhood clubs for mutual rivalry 
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regard to hounding deer, the purpose was to have ar- 
rested him before he left the town. But he hardly dared 
to criminate himself before the committee. 

It is likely that the committee will report a bill involv- 
ing the ideas of the Commissioners in regard to a “‘square 
non-export law,” while at the same time the owner of a 
moose, deer, or caribou, legally killed in the open sea- 
son, will be allowed to transport it from the State by 
proving that he legally killed the venison. On the other 
hand the new bill wiil doubtless put severe penalties in 
the way of any persons found with moose, deer or caribou 
not killed by themselves, or any parts thereof, in pos- 
session, even in the open season. Buf the law will not 
prevent the holder from satisfying the magistrate or 
arresting officer that he purchased the venison to the ex- 
tent of the full allowance of the law to any one person 
in any season—that he purchased it for consumption 
within the State, and not for transportation. In short, 
the law is likely to be so framed as to permit the real 
hunter, who legally kills game in the State, to take it 
home; but the greatest possible restriction will be put 
upon the forwarding of game to market. 

It is also proposed to put it within the power of the 
wardens to arrest law breakers on the spot. This feature 
is designed to do away with the former necessity that the 


ne. ea Se warden should procure a warrant, no matter how far | and enjoyment, and then in time may come trap-shooting 
CONTENTS. away the magistrate might happen to be. It is altogether | rules which will invite honest shooting at tournaments, 

Genie er likely that the moiety system will be restored, whereby | in place of the present cumbersome rules, fitted only to 
Our ‘puck Shooting Supple-| New York Dog Show. the wardens will get half, or the whole, of the fines. This | trap the unwary and assist clever, unscrupulous experts. 
PR... enna” will restore the interest formerly felt by game wardens seein 
~ — Law. Intelligence ¢ oy or in the enforcement of the game laws. The new laws are SNAP SHOTS. 
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Gams Bae = Gun. Keanel Notes. ent. which really gives the same length of open season as ridge, pheasant or ruffled grouse, prairie hen or prairie 
— S"Northern Penin-| RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. under the present law. The lumber people from the | Chicken, sharp-tailed grouse or grouse of any other 
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variety, snipe or plover, with dog or dogs.” And if any 


eastern part of the State may oppose the opening of any . 
one is caught hunting with dogs, Mr. Hill wants them 


part of September to the hunters, since they fear forest 
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aati Eetteeamee. W.C.A ExecutiveCommittee | and there is not a doubt that it will be reached, un-| the game of the vicinity, as one might very well do in 


any of the New England States if he led a very ascetic 
life. But the oddest genius is a wooden-headed justice 
of the peace, of East Windsor Hill, who undertook the 
“extermination of so-called game” by advertising rewards 
for game birds and their eggs, from January to October. 
Upon the appearance of this advertisement the most 
natural thing in the world happened: the Connecticut 
Association of Farmers and Sportsmen put detectives on 
him, traced unlawful booty in his possession, arrested 
him, and the result is that the enterprising justice of the 
peace has been fined for his rashness. Take him all in 
all, he is more of a curiosity than the anchorite of the 
wolf den. 


Wisconsin Fish Commission. | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a 
THE MAINE DEER LAW. 

[? has been reported in these columns that the Maine 

law relating to deer would probably be amended 
this year; and measures to that end have been introduced 
into the Legislature. 

Maine owes her big-game supply to her non-hounding 
law and to her non-export law. These laws are excel- 
lent in their working, but they are maintained only in 
the face of tremendous opposition. Doggers are eager to 
dog game into the lakes; market-hunters are eager to 
ship to Boston. Take away these two laws, give the 
doggers and the market-hunters what they demand; and 
good-bye to Maine’s game interests. If these interests 
are to be conserved, the market must be cut off; the dogs 
must be kept out. 

Happily there is little probability that the Legislature 
will listen to the hungry cries of the enemies of the 
game; there is too much sterling good sense among the 
members. The law will hold good, in spite of the assaults 
upon it. 

A hearing was given by the Committee on Fisheries 
and Game on Wednesday the 13th. There was a good 
deal of interest manifested, with a large attendance. 
From the’ course of the meeting it is plain that the deer 
hounders stand no chance whatever, unless they should 
spring a trap, of which there is little danger. Jonathan 
Darling was there, and appeared before the committee 
as an advocate of dog hunting, but if he is backed up 
by others, they-had not the courage to appear before the 
committee. Darling made no impression on the commit- 
tee whatever. In fact they began to cross examine him 
in a way that came near making him acknowledge him- 
self to be a law-breaker, and we have reasons for believ- 
ing that if they had succeeded in making him state 
before the committee that he had broken the statute in 


less the lack of opposition should make the friends of 
game protection too easy, and hence bad legislation creep 
in through neglect. 


OUR DUCK SHOOTING SUPPLEMENT. 


I AST week we referred to our Index as an indication 
+ of the scope and character of that many-sided cor- 
respondence which keepsup the charm and value of these 
pages. To-day, as in further exemplification of the re- 
sources of the FOREST AND STREAM, we publish a supple- 
ment devoted to the sport of duckshooting. The sketches 
and communications cover a wide range of country, and 
experience equally wide. It is one of the curiosities of 
human nature, this duck hunting passion, and manifests 
itself in ways utterly incomprehensible to those who 
have no share in it. A grown man will travel further, 
toil harder, undergo more hardship, endure more depri- 
vation, fatigue, physical suffering, to kill a duck than to 
do anything else under the sun. Whatever possesses a 
man of years and discretion, and average common sense 
to tumble out of bed at twelve o’clock midnight, make 
himself a hot cup of coffee—‘‘breakfast” he calls it—row 
out to a point on the bay, lie down in a blanket and go to 
sleep, to hold that vantage ground against all intruders, 
until the fowl begin to fly, then blaze away, and at last 
row home with a half-dozen black duck—all this is some- 
thing that the uninitiated cannot understand. 

But you understand it well enough; and in that under- 
standing are you more blest than they who turn up their 
noses at ducks and scoff at duck hunters. 

And if ever you are grateful for anything, it is becom- 
ing to cherish a sense of gratitude for the possession of 
those traits by which you do understand the charms and 
reap the pleasures of the outdoor, wild, open-air life of 
marsh and bay, and point and bar, 





California shooters are at odds over the preserve ques- 
tion. The lands are taken up there to such an extent as 
to breed dissatisfaction among sportsmen who do not 
belong to the clubs. The same feeling prevails in many 
other sections. The old cry raised by ‘‘Didymus” years 
ago, that game preserve clubs partake of the character 
of monopolists is echoed and reéchoed by the outsiders. 
The controversy has but just begun; in years to come we 
shall hear more and more of it. 





That enterprising individual who is going to start a 
frog farm is in nowise discouraged by our reports of the 
difficulties attending the enterprise. He bobs upserenely 
now in one newspaper and again in another. We also 
learn of a scheme for the farming of beavers. 





Restocking depleted ground with quail is carried on 
more extensively than ever. From many quarters come 
reports of such effort. This is an altogether sensible 
method of setting about an improvement of the shooting. 





Nova Scotia farmers have in ‘convention declared the 
‘English sparrow a nuisance, and they have declared that 


it must go, 
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‘Sam Lovel’s Camps.” By R. E. Robinson. Now ready. 








barrel at the nearest one, breaking its wing. The old ; during the last summer near the very spot where we were 
man left his horses and started after the wounded bird,| then encamped. It happened that the herder was out 
while I followed up the flock that had now taken flight, | with a smali shotgun hunting for sage chickens, and 
but had relighted only a few yards away. I determined | creeping through the willows ‘hat grow very thick along 
to make them fly this time before firing, and up they | Strawberry Creek, he came unawares upon an old bear 
went with a great flapping of wings like turkeys. I] with Ker cubs. The old bear immediately made for the 
banged away at the largest, and as the wind was blowing | man, who was unable to get out of her way and was 
toward me could hear the sharp spat of the shot against | afraid to use his shotgun for fear of wounding the bear 
its wings, but without any apparent effect on the bird. | and making matters worse. Bruin got up on her 
Still following them, I finally succeeded in bringing down | haunches, in the regulation bear style, and came at the 
two in three more shots—three birds with six shots—a = herder with open mouth and claws sawing the air. 
pretty bad beginning. The old man looked rather aston- | The herder defended himself the best he could by placing 
ished, evidently expecting one who had come so far and | his shotgun crossways in the bear’s mouth, and in that 
had such fine guns to do better shooting, while I con-| way held her off until fortunately his dog came up and 
cluded that the sage hen, like the Irishman’s squirrel, | attracted the bearin another direction. This allowed the 
must be pretty tough. As I found afterward, it takes | man to get to a tree close by, which he climbed up just in 
hard hitting with large shot to kill these birds, and I was | time to save himself from a renewed attack. The bear 
shooting with No. 7. not being a good climber, and the cubs by this time hav- 
{t was now getting toward night and the weather was | ing gone some distance away, left the shepherd to climb 
quite cold, so that I found overcoat and gloves desirable, | down at his leisure. The flesh from the poor man’s arms 
notwithstanding ihe heat in the middle of the day. We | was stripped to the bone, his face scratched in a horrible 
at last came in sight of the tent, a mere white spot on the | manner, and his clothes torn in strips. 
plain. I gladly accepted the old man’s invitation to re-| There are quite a number of black-tailed deer and a 
main with him over night. After a good supper of sage | gvod many antelope. My friends had seen antelope every 
hens, mutton, biscuits, potatoes and tea, we spread out | few days during August, although they had not hunted 
the blankets under the tent and turned in. lt was my | especially for them, and Joe had killed a fine one only 
first night ina tent. The wind blew furiously, and with | the week before. There is some small timber along the 
the constant flapping of the canvas and the old man’s | streams, and on the sides of the ridges, and in this the 
snores, I succeeded in getting a few hours’ sleep. deer find shelter. Antelope are always found on the 
We were up the next morning at daylight. The air} open plains, Coyotes are quite frequent visito:s to the 
was cold and clear. Some water left in a vessel outside | sheep ranch. These animals seem to have changed their 
the tent was frozen over with a thin coat of ice, and the | habits of late years, as we read of them being very tame, 
ground was white with frost. The old shepherd told me | prowling around near camp in the day time, and at night 
that water had frézen in his tent every night during the | carrying off provisions from the tent, and even stealing 
summer except two, and yet in the middle of the day the | hats, boots, etc., from under the heads of sleepers. Now 
sun shines scorching hot. The old idea that we were | they are exceedingly shy, seldom come about in the day 
taught in the geography about the ‘“‘slanting rays of the | time, and are very difficult to shoot at night. I only saw 
sun” at the north producing less heat, is in need of re-| one and that was a long way off and running away as 
vision. I doubt if the sun’s heat is greater at the equator | fast as possible. A big gray wolf occasionally pays his 
than north of the forty-fifth parailel. respects to the shepherd, and when he does usually car- 
Our breakfast is a duplicate of the supper last night, | ries off a good stock of mutton. A neighboring herder 
for a herder’s larder admits of but little variety. Theold| had an adventure not long since with a mountain lion. 
man wanders off with his sheep, while his partner, a lad | After a frightening the herder, who had no gun, 
of twenty, undertakes to nilot me to my friend’s camp, | the animal disappeared without further damage. Thus 
which is supposed to be somewhere in the neighborhood. | the evening was spent listening to stories of adventure 
We start out afoot, leaving my baggage to be brought on | and incidents that had happened to these men during the 
afterward. I carry my three-barrel and my companion | summer. It must have been near midnight when our 
takes his Colt’s revolver, the only weapon the camp | Visitors left us for their own camps in the neighborhood, 
affords. We don’t go far before up jumps a jack rabbit, | and the two shepherds and myself crawled under our 
followed clos:ly by a little yelping shepherd dog that | blankets and were soon asleep. : 
came along with us. The rabbit starts off appzrently on | During the night the heaviest rainfall of the season oc- 
three legs, giving a novice the idea that the fourth is dis- | curred. The wind fairly howled, and I expecied to see 
abled. It is not, however, as I quickly learn, but is only | the tent go over, although it was fastened with guy ropes 
a way the animal has of showing what it can do on three | to stakes driven into the set. We happened to be 
legs, and its contempt for the dog. When the jack rab- | lying in a little hollow, and were awakened by a stream 
bit thinks there is any necessity for being in a hurry | of water running under the blankets and wetting through. 
down goes the other foot, and then—all that is left in| I got up and went into the other tent to secure my cart- 
that immediate vicinity is a few waving sage bushes and | ridges and ammunition from the rain, and it is well I did 
a streak of flying sand. Before I could get my gun ready | so or they would have been spoiled, and no more nearer 
the rabbit was out of the reach of shot, and I “turned | than Rawlins. I got pretty well soaked as to my under 
loose” at him with the rifle barrel. The bullet struck the | garments, but no one complains or loses his temper on 
ground directly under the rabbit and raised the dust all} account of such little inconveniences, but learns to take 
around him. The way in which that animal “‘got upand | them as matters of course. f 
got,” was something wonderful to behold. He putdown| After the interruption of the night I slept late the next 
that other leg in a hurry, and the distance he put between | morning and woke to find myself alone in the tent, the 
us in the next half minute prevented all hopes of getting | shepherds having taken breakfast and gone out with 
another chance at him during the day. We saw a|theirsheep. The sun was shining brightly through the 
number of sage hens, but as we had no use for them al-| opening in front of the tent, and the white frost still 
lowed them to walk off unharmed. covered the ground. I go into the kitchen, stir up the 
It was here that I first saw an antelope. My companion | fire in the little sheet-iron stove, and look around to find 
pointed it out to me a long distance off, and [only caught | something for breakfast. My appetite has been getting 
sight of it as it took a few light bounds and disappeared | furious for the past fewdays. After breakfast of mutton, 
over aswell of ground. It must have been fully a mile | potatoes, molasses, pancakes, dried apples and turnips, I 
away. After a while we met some sheep herders with | set about cleaning and wiping my guns that had such a 
their horses and wagons moving their camp equipage to | wetting during the night. . [ amuse myself about camp un- 
new feeding grounds. Finding they knew where my | til the middle of the forenoon, when it occurs to me that 
friend was camped I proposed to join them, and as they | the men will soon be back to dinner, and I will show them 
were very willing, I bade good-by to my young friend, to| what 1 can do in the way of cooking. A little search 
whose kindness I was greatly indebted, and climbed up | discovers the hoof of a leg of mutton protruding from a 
into the wagon. After a drive of four or five miles we | box in one end of the kitchen tent. Closer examination 
came to the spot selected for the camp. Here at last I} develops that there is very little meat on the bones, in 
found my friend Joe Moore, who, hearing I was in the | fact that the camp is nearly out of meat. In this ex- 
neighborhood, had come here to look for me. We all|tremity I think of the ever-convenient sage hens, and 
took supper together, and later in the ev-ning walked | taking my three-barrel and a few loaded shells, stroll off 
over with him to his camp on Strawberry Creek, about a | down the creek. , 
mile away. He and his partner had two tents, side by| Poor foolish birds! You are everybody’s victim. With- 
side, one for cooking and eating in, and the other for | out sense enough often to get out of the way of a long 
sleeping. They were designated as kitchen and parlor. | stick, you will allow the clumsiest bungler that ever 
A bright fire of pine branches blazed in front of the tent, | carried a shotgun to knock you down at ten paces because 
and some visiting herdsmen from the neighborhood came | you are too stupid to use your wings in time. You are 
in, and we all sat down on the ground in the parlor and | the last resort of every hunter, herder, or wandering im- 
talked. migrant whose skill fails on better game. Your bones 
The prospects for game in the vicinity were somewhat | !ie in little heaps all over the prairie, the melancholy 
discouraging. Game was not very plenty in the neigh-| proof of defenseless contact with every prowling varmint 
borhood, but up on the Big Horn Mountains, or on the| that comes your way. Your only reliance is in your 
headwaters of Sandy River, seventy miles northwest, in | color being the same as the sage bush. It is a surprise 
the vicinity of Fremont’s Peak, they had heard the | that your tribe is as numerous as it is, and you probably 
‘‘woods was full of ’em.” I have always found that the | owe your delayed extinction to the fact that no one wants 
game becomes scarcer as we get near the hunting ground. | you when anything else can be obtained. E 
All along the road I had heard of immense numbers of| In an hour I came back to camp with two birds dressed 
antelope in this country, but now they seem to have | and ready for the pot, but my friend had come in mean- 
suddenly disappeared. The antelope is a semi-migratory | while and so I divided with him the honor and respons- 
animal. During the summer they are scattered about | ibility of the fine dinner we sat down to. After dinner 
singly or in companies of two and three and remain | we strolled out a few miles from camp to see the country 
uietly in some sheltered locality; but toward fall when | and replenish our stock of provisions. I took my trusty 
the young are well grown they gather in small bands of | three-barrel and Joe his Sharps rifle. It was the coldest 
fifteen or twenty, and as the cold weather increases these | day of the season. The wind blewa gale. We climbed 
unite, forming leeds often reaching into the hundreds, | a high ridge overlooking some fifty miles of gray undulat- 
and for greater protection seek the broadest plains, for 
the antelope never depends upon covert for safety, but 
solely upon its ability to keep its enemies ata long dis- I 
tance. These large herds may loiter in the same vicinity | the largest of the grouse family) seventy-five yards off, 
for a week or more—the time depending upon how much | and for a wonder they seemed quite wild. They made 
they are hunted, for there is feed enough anywhere for | no attempt to fly, but ran from us, their long necks ap- 
an antelope—and then all of a sudden may put themselves | pearing above the sage bush. I gave one of them a load 
a hundred miles away, so that however abundant they | of No. 4 shot from my chokebored barrel which broke its 
may be in any given locality to-day, they may disappear | wing. As they were getting away too far for shot, I fired 
to-morrow, nobody knows where. twice with the rifle barrel without effect. The birds still 
“Tf you had only been here last week,” said one of the | kept the ground. Thinking to try the experiment I - 
party, ‘you could have killed all the antelope you wanted | a load of buckshot into the cylinder barrel, and “‘let her 
from our tent door, as they came down every morning to | go” as one of the birds came out from behind a bush. 
the spring to drink.” “If it were only a month later,” | Rather to my surprise, the bird fell over dead; the distance 
said another, ‘‘when the cold weather drives the deer | was 110 paces. As we were going over the brow of a hill 
down from the mountains, you could get plenty of them.” | I discovered a jack rabbit crouched by the side of a rock. 
And so it usually happens. There isa scarcity right here, ' As [ had not yet examined a specimen closely I took no 
but just ahead, ‘‘:he woods ave full of them.” One of the { risk of scaring him up or giving him any chance for bis 
party related how a cinnamon bear had attacked a herder ' life, but fired at the crouched form. rabbit made 

















































































































































A MONTH IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


{Continued from page 62.) 


V Y friend Moore, when I last heard from him, was 
z camped on Strawberry Creek, about twenty miles 
distant,and my anxiety was how to get to his camp with my 
load of blankets and other baggage. I was assured that 
probably during the day some opportunity would offer to 
send my things in that direction. The opportunity came 
that afternoon. A herdsman, an old Irishman, whose 
sheep were in the vicinity of my friend’s camp, would 
be going in that direction in the morning, and I could go 
along that far with him. SoI patiently waited for the 
next morning to come. The hotel accommodations are 
not as good at Beaver Crossing as I have seen in the East, 
but after twenty-two hours continuous shaking up in the 
stage, I could sleep very well in a blanket on the floor of 
the annex, or bunk in with the children and dogs on the 
porch. The bill of fare here is not equal to what can be 
obtained at Delmonico’s or Murray Hill—not by a good 
deal—in fact, the cooking partook more of the character 
of the Indian than the French side of the family. How- 
ever, my hunger and fatigue overcame all other consid- 
erations, and at an early hour in the evening I spread my 
—! by the side of the sheep herders on the annex 
oor. 

The night was cool and comfortable, and as my eyes 
opened the next morning upon the dark long-necked 
bottles displayed about the room, I realized that I was 
feeling better physically than I had been for months 

ast, and that one object of my trip was‘a success already. 

hen 1 was ready to start, the report came that the 
horses could not be found. One of the most prominent 
peculiarities of these ponies is that they can never be 
found when wanted. If there is ever a time when a man, 
pretending to piety, cannot find words to express him- 
self, I think it would be in a case like this. Here are all 
your weeks of anticipation nearly brought to a focus, 
when your plans suddenly come to a standstill by the 
straying off of a couple of gorthless ponies. Here is 
plenty of good feed near by, but these good-for-nothing 
cayuses have to go straying off fouror five miles and hide 
themselves. It is nearly noon before we get off. 

From Beaver Crossing our journey takes a northwest 
direction, for the first three miles through a narrow val- 
ley walled in by high perpendicular rock. Emerging 
from this we come to the ranch house of Mr. Louis Mil- 
ler. A stream of clear water flows past the house and 
irrigates some green meadows below. We stop before 
the house and are invited to dinner. It is said that the 
greatest blessings often come to us when least expected, 
and so anyway it happened this time. Looming up above 
the commonplace events of my month’s stay on the 
frontier, will ever remain the happy memory of that 
dinner at Louis Miller’s. The bread, butter, milk and 
apple pie that we sat down to, I thought then and think 
now, were fit for aking. The lady who presided at that 
table was neither very young nor remarkably beautiful, 
but she is a jewel in her way. The floor, table, the 
house and all the surroundings were as neat and clean as 
it was possible to make them, and this is all the more 
notable in a country where cleanliness is not considered 
much of a virtue; that is to say, that Indians, herders 
and hunters are not especially noted for their cleanliness, 
at least I did not see any whom I thought took a bath 
more than three times a day. 

We continue our journey in much better spirits, the 
road leading up a long hill. The sun shines out hotter 
than I ever felt in the South, and I turn down the broad 
rim of my cowboy hat to save myself the scorching. I 
get out my Baker and slip a cartridge into each of the 
three barrels, as the old man says we are likely to come 
upon sage hens, but no sage hen or other game appears, 
although the old man says he always sees them on this 
road, and only yesterday he saw three antelope on his 
way down to the valley. We are getting upinto a better 
grazing country now, and see scattering herds of cattle 
and horses. This, however, is the sheep herder’s country, 
and although none are in sight, we see their numerous 
tracks in the sand, and the closely nipped grass that 
grows in thin scattering bunches between the sage 
bushes, tells that great bands of sheep have recently 
passed here. For ten miles or more our road makes a 
gradual .ascent, and we are getting up on the great 
elevated plains of Wyoming, averaging 7,000ft. above 
the sea. Our road leads along the crest of a ridge over- 
looking a vast extent of country. For miles the view is 
unobstructed. A rough broken territory, divided by 
rocky ridges, finally merging into a leveler plain in the 
far south. A long, narrow valley extends down to the 
left of us, through which the winding course of Beaver 
Creek is handsomely marked by a thick growth of wil- 
lows. Its sides are covered by a dense growth of alter- 
nate pines and quaking asp, the light yellow and scarlet 
of the latter, painted by the early frosts, in glowing con- 
trast with.the deep green of the pines, form a coloring to 
the landscape of surpassing beauty. Down we go into. 
the valley and up on to the plains beyond. From here 
we get the first sight of the Oregon Buttes, three promi- 
nent peaks of the Rockies. We come to old Fort Stam- 
bough, some old log buildings where the Government 
once stationed soldiers to protect the settlers from In- 
dians. A few miles further and we come into the 
vicinity of the old man’s camp. It seemed he had left 
his partner in the morning with the sheep to find a good 
camping place near a spring in the neighborhood, the 
exact location of which he did not know, and we had to 
hunt about some, driving to the high places to try and 
discover the tent. 

As we were driving along through the sage bushes we 
discovered a number of sage hens walking leisurely 
about not far off. The old man said he was about out of 
mutton, and would be glad to have a few sage hens for 
supper. I jumped out of the wagon with my three-bar- 
rel and crept up within easy distance of the flock. They 
seemed in no great hurry to get away, but were walking 
about among the bushes. I took, as I thought, a careful 
aim at one of the birds on the ground, and blazed away. 
The shot seem to have no effect except to make the bird 
quicken its pace into a run. The others continued to 
walk around as if nothing had happened. I fired'the left 


ing landscape on the south, and on the west the bare out- 
lines of the Rocky Mountains. We came upon a flock of 
four or five sage fowl, large fine-looking birds (they are 
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probably the mate of the first, as two are usually found 
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one jump and keeled over dead. Soon after another one, know if the odors I mentioned were very offensive, or 


not very repugnant, or if there be any eeable taint in 


near together, jumped up near me, and as he halted| them.” An old hunter brought in a caribou doe’s saddle 


about thirty yards away, I fired and killed him. As we} the night we arrived up on 


oose River, the 12th of last 


were going home, descending a hill near camp, an im-| October. I went out and examined it, as it was the first 
mense sage cock took flight on our left, and as he was /{ of the kind I had ever seen. I did not think of nor take 


crossing in front, down wind, with wings set and tail 
spread out, as they do when under full headway, I drop- 
ped him in fine style, fully sixty yards. 

Returning to camp early in the afternoon, I was put 
under additional obligations to my friends by transpor- 
tation to Miner's Delight, one step further toward the 
Mecca of my anticipations—the Rocky Mountains. At 
this place I had previously employed a guide and hunter, 
with his horses, wagon and camping outfit, and we were 
to leave at once for the territory of the elk and the grizzly. 
It was with much regret that I bade farewell to my friends 
the herders, to whose kindness and hospitality I was in- 
debted for many favors the past two days. 

The sheep herder’s life, to say the least, is a hard one. 
He lives in a tent the year round, and often for weeks at 
a time entirely alone. The sheep require constant atten- 
tion to keep them from straying and to protect them from 
the wolves and coyotes. Out in the blazing sun all day, 
with no friendly shade trees, and returning at night to 
his tent, he has to do his own cooking and washing and 
other work of the camp. As the grass is thin and scatter- 
ing, the herd has to be kept constantly on the move, 
which makes the additional labor of moving camp at 
least every ten days. The herder is a stranger to even 
the common comforts and conveniences of life, and is 
deprived of all the benefits of society and friends. His 
bed is on the ground. His blankets and clothing become 
soiled and dirty. Often water is very scarce and he is 
thankful if he can get enough to make histea. He is 
from forty to one hundred miles from any post office. 
He has no knowledge of what is going on in the world, 
and seldom keeps the run of the day, week or month. He 
must get his own breakfast and be out by daylight, as 
that is the time the flock are on the move. Often at night 
he has to be out to prevent the herd from being scattered 
by coyotes and other enemies. When added to all this 
are the fierce winds and fearful cold of the Wyoming 
winter, when he must pitch his tent upon the open plains 
with no fuel but the scanty roots of the sage bush, surely 
his occupation is not a desirable one. If asked what 
compensation there is for all his hardships and privation, 
I should have to give it up. Cc. L. §. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Aatural History. 


NOTES ON THE CARIBOU. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With the permission of Mr. Fenton I place the inclosed 
correspondence at the service of the FOREST AND STREAM 
that you may publish so much as you may deem of im- 
portance. I also inclose tuft of hair he refers to. 

CrIcaao, Il. J. D. CATON. 











JoHN D. Caton, Esq.: Dear Sir—I have a copy of 
your ‘‘Antelope and Deer of America,” in the perusal of 
which I have been much interested. In fact I have read 
it over and over. In the appendix I notice that in speak- 
ing of the sacks in the feet of the caribou it is claimed 
that they seem to be formed—in part—for secreting 
odor of the animal, etc. Now,I have been up in the 
State of Maine, falls of 1887 and 1888, expressly to hunt 
caribou. Last fall [had the pleasure of killing a buck 
and doe, and saw two others after they had been bagged. 

In all of these, so far as I could judge, the odor came 
not from the feet or legs, but from the tail. In fact the 
tail was saturated with a yellowish gum or odor, i. e., 
down among the hairs of the tail seemed to be this 
gummy substance, which was so pungent that one could 
hardly hold the tail up to within six inches of his nose 
and take a good snuff of air. This was so in all I have 
examined of both sex. The hides of the two I killed I 
brought home with me, wrapped around the saddles, and 
now after being killed over two months and the hides 
salted and hung up, the odor contained in the tail is 
almost as strong as ever. In fact there never seemed to 
be much odor in the tubes of their feet. 1 find the tube 
in the hindfeet of those I have, but they do not seem to 
give off much if any scent. 

We killed two bucks and two does last fall and neither 
of the does had any antlers; and the buck I killed, 
although he dressed 200lbs., and I think by the looks of 
his teeth (grinders) that he was four or tive years old, 
still had no antlers. In fact I don’t think he ever had 
any, or ever would have had any, as his head was 
smooth as a doe’s head. He had little nubs started up 
about half an inch high and about half an inch in 
diameter, but not through the hide. There was no scar 


over the horns, so I judge he never had any more antlers 
* * * 


than when killed the 1st of November. 


FREWSBURG, New York. THos. J. FENTON. 





THos. J. FENTON, EsQ.: Dear Sir—Your favor of the 
9th inst. reached me here this morning. I am gratified 
if my work has in any way interested you. 

I am much interested in ~ statements of your obser- 
vations on the caribou. I have never heard of a sub- 
stance similar to that which you mention, and if it is 
universal or even common I am surprised that it has not 
been observed by others. A description of the odors you 
observed, whether offensive or not very repugnant, or if 
there be any agreeable taint in thera, would be interesting 
to know. 

The want of antlers, on both buck and doe, is certainly 
phenomenal, and must be very exceptional. It would be 
important to know if the buck had been castrated, for if 
that had occurred when he was a fawn it might explain 
the absence of antlers. The want of antlers on the 
female caribou might be considered as exceptional, as 
their presence would be on the female of any other spe- 
cies of deer. 

If you will give me permission I will offer your com- 
munication for publication to the FOREST AND STREAM. 

J. D. CaTon. 





_ JOHN Dean Caton, EsQ.: Dear Sir—Yours of the 14th 
inst, duly received. You say ‘‘it would be interesting to 


any notice of odor. The second week we were in camp 
my cousin, while on his way one evening back to camp, 
after an unsuccessful day’s hunt, ran imto a drove of 
three, a buck, doe and calf. This buck had quite a niceset 
of antlers, containing fourteen points. I didnot examine 
forodor. Thenext onekilled, about the 1st of November, 
was the buck with no antlers, He had never been cas- 
trated. This one I examined more particularly, and while 
skinning him out noticed that if we got our noses near 
the tail, we got a strong dose of very pungent odor, not 
so strong nor offensive as that of the skunk, but pun- 
gent enough so that if the tail was brought close to the 
nose and a strong breath inhaled, it had a tendency to 
shut off the breathing—like hartshorn inhaled. We 
then looked over the feet and legs and smelled of them, 
to see if they—like those of the Virginia deer—gave off 
any odor, but we could not discover that they did; and 
we made up our minds that the most of it came from 
the tail. The last one bagged was a doe about Nov. 6. 
She like the buck seemed to have the odor secreted (to 
the same extent) in the tail and none in the feet that we 
could notice. At the time I did not think anything sin- 
gular or strange over the matter. If I had I would 
have sent you one of the tails, fresh before they had 
been salted. After my return home I took your work 
and ran through what it said on the caribou, to see if it 
mentioned anything concerning bucks without antlers 
and odors in the tails. Seeing nothing of the kind men- 
tioned I thought I would drop you a line in regard to it. 
I did not think it so strange that the doe I killed had no 
antlers, as I asked the old hunter that came in with the 
saddle the day of our arrival up there if she had any 
horns and he said she did not have any; he also stated 
that he killed a doe caribou the fall before (1887), and 
that she also had no antlers. So of course I was not 
looking much for antlers upon the head of a doe, but I 
did expect to find antlers on the adult buck at that season 
of the year, or at least that he had had a set sometime. 
This buck’s head is set up (and where it can be seen and 
examined at any time) at Number Four, Lewis county, 
N. Y., at the residence of Lyman Wetmore, Esq. The 
head of the doe now adorns my sitting room, to keep 
company with a 14-pointed buck’s head that I bagged up 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 

I salted both hides heavy after I got home, which I 
think had a tendency, coupled with the time that elapsed 
since they were killed, to subdue in a great measure the 
odors they then gave off. Still I think you will have 
no difficulty in detecting in the squib of hair inclosed, 
cut from the middle of the under side of the tail of the 
doe, enough of the odor to give you an idea of its 
character. 

An article in FOREST AND STREAM might be of suffi- 
cient importance to draw attention to these matters by 
hunters in the future. THOs. J. FENTON. 


THE SOOTY GROUSE. 
ITS HABITS, NESTS AND EGGS. 


HE sooty grouse, better known on the Pacific coast, 
however, under the names of blue grouse and pine 
hen, has a wide range of distribution. Ridgway, in his 
‘‘Manual of North American Birds,” gives its habitat as 
‘‘Mountains near Pacific coast from California to Sitka, 
Alaska.” It is found, however, equally abundant in 
suitable localities throughout the éntire interior mountain 
system of the Northwest, as far east at least as the 
western spurs of the Bitter Root Range of Montana, fully 
800 miles from the sea coast, throughout the entire Blue 
Mountain and Cascade ranges of Oregon, as well as 
through the mountains of Washington and Idaho Terri- 
tories, and northern Nevada. These birds from the 
interior, beginning from the eastern foot hills of the Cas- 
cade Range (vicinity of Fort Klamath, Oregon), and 
throughout the remaining localities mentioned, are, how- 
ever, much lighter and paler colored than the type speci- 
mens of D. obscurus fuliginosus Ridgway, which were 
obtained in the vicinity of Sitka, Alaska, but are never- 
theless referable to this form rather than to D. obscurus 
(Say). 

I have met with the sooty grouse in all the above-men- 
tioned localities in the Northwest, and have had excellent 
opportunities to observe their habits. Asa game bird, 
considered from a sportsman’s point of view, it has no 
peer, and its flesh, in gastronomic value, is of an equal 
order of excellence. Although a resident throughout the 
year, wherever found, the sooty grouse is seldom seen 
during the winter months, spending almost the entire 
time in the tops of tall, bushy fir and pine trees, which it 
leaves only for a short time about the middle of the day 
to procure water from some little mountain spring. 

heir presence in a tree selected by these birds asa 
roosting and budding place can, however, be readily de- 
tected by a close observer, especially when the ground, as 
it almost invariably is at that time of the year, is covered 
with a foot or two of snow. The food of the sooty grouse 
during the entire winter consists almost exclusively of 
the buds and tender tops of the pine and fir branches, as 
well as of fully grown pine needles. In picking these off, 
a certain amount is usually rejected, or dropped by acci- 
dent, and I have seen fully a bushel or more scattered 
about the base of a single tree, which I attributed first to 
the work of squirrels, till I found out otherwise. The use 
of such food imparts to the flesh of these birds at this 
season a strong, resinous flavor, not particularly relished 
by me at first. After finding such atree used as a roost- 
ing place, it still remained to locate the birds, which gen- 
erally proved to be a more difficult matter than one would 
anticipate. When theyfound themselves discovered they 
would usually remain perfectly motionless, and it was no 
easy matter to see a bird among the dense branches. If 
sitting on a good-sized limb, they would crouch length- 
wise on it, leaving very little of their body exposed to 
view from below, and if one went off some little distance 
the foliage of the lower limbs would hide the bird equally 
effective. Single families only are found together during 
the winter, say from eight to twelve birds, and frequent- 
ly but two or three. I have scarcely ever seen larger 
acks together at any time. They certainly do not pack 
in the late autumn in,the manner of sage-fowl (Centro- 
cercus ee and sharp-tailed grouse (Pediocetes 
phasianellus columbianua), both of these species having 
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been observed by me on more than one occasion in packs 
numbering over a hundred. 

I first met with the sooty grouse on Craig’s Mountain, 
near Fort Lapwai, Idaho, on the Nez Percé Indian Reser- 
vation, and was told by both trappers and Indians that 
these birds did not remain there during the winter, in 
which belief I consequently shared at that time. I was 
also told that when a covey had been located in a tree, 
by being careful always to shoot the bird sitting lowest, 
the whole lot might be secured successfully. This may 
be so, but somehow it always failed with me; usually 
after the second shot, often even after the first, and cer- 
tainly at the third, the remaining birds took wing, and 
generally flew quite a distance before alighting again, 
sey always piacing a deep cafion between themselves 
and me. 


At Fort Lapwai, Idaho, in the early fali of 1870 and of 
1871, on two or three occasions I found a few of these 
birds mixed in and feeding with large packs of thesharp- 
tailed grouse. This must, however, be considered as an 
unusual behavior, as I never noticed it anywhere else 
subsequently, although both species were equally abund- 
ant in other localities where I met them frequently in 
after years. The favorite locations to look for the sooty 
grouse during the spring and summer are the sunny, 
upper parts of the foothills, bordering on the heavier 
timbered portions of the mountains, among the scattered 
pines and the various berry-bearing bushes found in such 
situations and along the sides of cafions. According to 
my observations these birds are scarcely ever found any 
distance within the really heavy timber. In the middle 
of the day they can usually be looked for with success 
among the deciduous trees and shrubbery found along 
the mountain streams in cafions, especially if there is 
an occasional pine or fir tree mixed among the former. 
The cocks separate from the hens after incubation has 
commenced, I believe, and keep in little companies, 
say from four to six, by themselves, joining the young 
broods again in the early fall. At any rate, I have more 
than once come on several cocks in June and July, with- 
out seeing a single hen among them. High rocky points 
near the edges of the main timber, among juniper and 
mountain mahogany thickets, are their favorite abiding 
places at that time of year. The young chicks are kept 
by the hen for the first week or two in close proximity 
to the place where they were hatched, and not tiil they 
have attained two weeks’ growth will they be found along 
the willows and thickets bordering the mountain streams, 
Their food consists at first principally of grasshoppers, 
insects and tender plant tops, and later in the season of 
various species of berries then in abundance everywhere, 
as well as the seedsof aspecies of wildsunflower of which 
they seem to be very fond. It is astonishing how quick 
the young chicks learn to fly, and weil, too, and how 
quickly they can hide and scatter at the first alarm note 
of the mother bird, which invariably tries by various 
devices to draw the attention of the intruder to itself and 
away from its young. A comparatively small leaf, a 
bunch of grass, anything, in fact, will answer their pur- 
pose; you will scarcely be able to notice them before they 
are all securely hidden, and unless you should have a 
well trained dog to assist you, the chances are that you 
would fail to find a single one, even when the immediate 
surroundings were open. After the young broods are 
about half grown, they spend the greater portion of the 
day, and, 1 believe, the night as well, among the shrub- 
bery in the creek bottoms, feeding along the sidehills in 
the early hours of the morning and evening. During 
the heat of the day they keep close to the water, inshady 
trees and the heavy undergrowth. They walk to their 
feeding grounds, but in going to water they usually fly 
down from the hillsides. 

The love note of the cock has a very peculiar sound, 
hard to describe. It can be heard at almost any hour of 
the day in the spring, often in the beginning of March 
when there is still plenty of snow to be found, and it is 
kept up till well into the mouth of May. Ic is known as 
hooting or boousing. The cocks when engaged in this 
amusement may be found perched on horizontal limbs of 
large pine or fir trees, with their air-sacks inflated to the 
utmost, wings drooping and the tail expanded. They 
present then a very judicrous appearance, especially 
about the head. When at rest these air-sacks, of a pale 
orange yellow color in the spring, are only noticeable by 
separating the feathers on the neck and upper parts of 
the breast, but when inflated they are the size of a 
medium orange, and somewhat resemble one cut in 
halves, This call is repeated several times in rapid suc- 
cession, decreasing in volume gradually, but can at any 
time be heard at quite a distance. It appears to be pro- 
duced by the sudden forcing of a portion of the air in the 
sack quigkly through the throat, and is quite misleading 
as to the exact locality where uttered, the birds being 
expert ventriloqui-ts. I have frequently hunted in vain 
to locate one while so engaged where there were but a 
few trees in the vicinity; and although I searched each 
one through carefully, and with a powerful field glass to 
assist me, I had to give it up, completely bafiled. 

It is beyond me to describe this love call accurately. 
Some naturalists state that it resembles the sound made 
by blowing into the bunghole of an empty barrel, others 
find a resemblance to the cooing of a pigeon, and some 
to the noise made by whirring a rattan cane rapidly 
through the air. The latter sound comes in my opinion 
nearer to it than anything else. The closest approach to 
it I can give in letters is a deep, guttural muhum, the 
first letter scarcely sounded. 

The accounts of the nesting habits of the sooty grouse 
are somewhat vague, the number of eggs to a set being 
variously given as from eight to fifteen. I have person- 
ally examined quite a number of the nests of this grouse 
‘between May 6, 1871. and June 25, 1883. The largest 
number of eggs found by me in a set was ten, in two in- 
stances three sets contained nine each, seven sets con- 
tained eight each and five sets seven eggs or less, the 
latter, probably, incomplete, although some of these sets 
of eggs were advanced in incubation. I think that eight 
eggs is the ordinary number laid by these birds. 

Eggs may be looked for from April 15 to the latter 
part of May, according to altitude. The earlicst date on 
which I obtained eggs of this grouse was April 18, 1877, 
when a set was found by Lieut. G. R. Bacon, 1st Cavalry, 
containing seven fresh specimens. This nest was placed 
in a willow bush growing under a solitary pine tree, in a 
small ravine, five miles northwest of Camp Harney, 
ne This nest was composed entirely of dry pine 
needles, picked up in the immediate vicinity, 
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eggs is ovate; some may be cailed short ovate and others 
elongate ovate. There is no perceptible difference be- 
tween the eggs of the sooty grouse and those of Dendra- 
gapus obscurus, the dusky grouse, as well as those of 

endragapus obscurus richardsonii, Richardson’s grouse; 
their habits are also essentially the same.—Capt. Chas. 
E. Bendire, in the Auk. 


A nest found by me April 22, 1877, about four miles 
west of Camp Harney, was placed under the roots of a 
fallen juniper tree, in a grove of the same species, grow- 
ing on an elevated plateau close to the pine belt. This 
nest was well hidden, a mere depression in the ground, 
and composed of dry grasses, a few feathers from the 
bird’s breast and dry pine needles. The nine eggs were 
about half way imbedded in this mass and nearly fresh. 

Asa rule, most of the nests found by me were placed 
in similar situations under old logs or the roots of fallen 
trees, and generally fairly well hidden from view, and 
among the more open pine timber along the outskirts of 
the forest proper. Occasionally, however, a nest may be 
found some little distance from timber and in the lower 
parts of mountain valleys. I found such a nest on April 
26, 1878, among some tall rye grass bushes, in a compara- 
tively open place and within a yard of Cow Creek, a 
small mountain stream about four miles east of Cam 
Harney. There was no timber of any size, only smail 
willow bushes, within two miles of this nest. The nest 
was placed partly under one of these rye grass bushes, 
and the bird sat so close that I actually stepped = on 
her and broke two of the eggs in doing so. This nest 
contained eight slightly incubated eggs. It was com- 
posed of dead grass and a few feathers. 


The most exposed nest, without any attempt at con- 
cealment whatever, that came under my observation, I 
found on June 8, 1876, on the northern slope and near 
the summit of the Cafion City Mountain, in Grant county, 
Oregon, at an altitude of about 6,800ft. I was returning 
from escort duty to Cafion City and sent the party with 
me around by the stage road which wound in zigzag 
turns up the steep mountain, myself and one of my men 
taking a much shorter but far steeper Indian trail which 
intersected the wagon road again on the summit. 

Near this intersecting point the trail passed through a 

beautiful oval-shaped mountain meadow of about an acre 
in extent, and near the summit of which stood a solitary 
young fir tree. No other trees were growing nearer than 
thirty yards from this one. The meadow itself was 
covered with a luxurious growth of short, crisp mountain 
grass and alpine flowers, altogether as lovely a spot to 
take a rest in as could well be found. Arriving at this 
point, and knowing that the party would not be along for 
more than half an hour at least, 1 dismounted and unsad- 
dled my horse to let him have a roll and a good chance at 
the sweet mountain grass, of both of which opportunities 
he was not slow in taking advantage. Throwing the 
saddle in the shade made by the little fir, I lay down to 
take a rest myself. I had a fine setter dog with me, who 
had been ranging along both sides of the trail and who 
came up wagging his tail just as I had settled myself 
comfortably. Rock, my setter, had approached perhaps 
within two feet of me at a pretty brisk lope, when all of 
a sudden he came to an abrupt halt. fairly freezing and 
stiffening in his tracks, and made a dead point alongside 
of. me. I could not understand at first what this all 
meant, even my horse thought it worth the while to stop 
eating, and with his ears pointed forward was looking in 
the same direction. Rock was fairly trembling with 
excitement, but kept to his point. Jumping up quickly, 
I looked to the right and rear, thinking that perhaps 
a rattlesnake might be coiled up in the grass, and 
saw at once the cause of my dog’s strange behavior. 
It was only a poor sooty grouse sitting within three feet 
of me on her nest containing two chicks and seven eggs 
on the point of hatching. It was as touching a sight as 
I had ever seen, the poor bird, although nearly scared to 
death, with every feather pressed close to her body, and 
fairly within reach of the dog, still persisted in trying to 
hide her treasures; and her tender brown eyes looked en- 
treatingly on us rude intruders, and if eyes can speak, 
hers certainly pleaded most eloquently for mercy. She 
let me almost touch her before she fluttered off the nest, 
feigning lameness, and disappeared in the neighboring 
undergrowth. Counting the eggs, and examining one of 
the young chicks which apparently had only left the 
shell a few minutes before, I at once vacated this vicinity 
and took up a position some 50yds. in an opposite 
direction from what the bird had taken, to watch further 
proceedings. The grass was so short that it did not hide 
the bird, which, after perhaps ten minutes’ waiting, came 
slowly creeping and crouching toward the nest and cov- 
ered the eggs again. I did not disturb her further, and 
hope that, although her selection of a nesting site so 
thoroughly exposed was not judicious, she succeeded in 
rearing her brood in safety. None of the eggs in the nest 
touched each other; they were all about half covered or 
imbedded in the material out of which the nest was 
made—dry grass, pine and fir needles, and a few of the 
bird’s feathers, presumably plucked out by herself. 









THE COPPERHEAD’S WARNING.—Williamsport, Pa.— 
The copperhead (Ancistrodon contortrix), a dangerous 
serpent of the rattlesnake family, is generally supposed, 
unlike other venomous reptiles, to give no warning be- 
fore it bites. I have in captivity two fine specimens. 
They are confined in a glass case on the bottom of which 
is a thick layer of sand. When a live coal or lighted 
cigar is heid quiet close to the glass, they immediately 
erect their heads and place themselves in position to 
strike. Before striking the rattlesnake erects the tail ane 
sounds the warning, but the copperhead turns the end of 
the tail downward and vibrates it with lightning like 
rapidity, thus making a rustling sound which is quite 
distinctly heard when one listens attentively. Out 
of doors, however, the warning of the copperhead is 
likely to go unheeded.—Cuas. H. ELDON, Taxidermist. 



















CROCODILES IN FLORIDA.—Marco, Fla., Jan. 6.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The schooner Little Tycoon, Capt. 
E. V. Stephens, engaged in hunting alligators for their 
skins, brought in on the last trip the skins and heads of 
fourteen crocodiles, which proves beyond a doubt that 
they are native in that portion of the coast where they 
were captured. They are in no small numbers, as fully 
seventy-five were seen, but owing to heavy winds they 
could not be secured, the hunters being unable to strike 
them, the water being so muddy. No alligators were 
found in same section.—MARCo. (it has long been known 
that the crocodile (C. americanus) is occasionally taken in 
Florida, but it has not been supposed that they were any- 
where as numerous as here stated. | 



















AN EXCURSION TO LABRADOR in the summer of 1889 is 
under preparation by Prof. Geo. E. Gladwin, No. 16 How- 
ard street, Worcester, Mass. The plan is to charter a 
steamer, start from Sydney, Cape Breton, July 12, and 
go by way of the Gulf, Straits of Belle Isle and along the 
coast as far north as the Savage Islands in Hudson’s Straits. 
The expedition will afford opportunities for sport, scien- 
tific investigation, and all the charms of northern travel. 
Provision will be made for ladies. The expense of the trip 
will not exceed $250. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


“Sam Lovel’s Camps.” By R. E. Robinson. Price $1. 





























MICHIGAN’S NORTHERN PENINSULA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The fact that deer, heretofore so abundant in the upper 
peninsula, are rapidly decreasing in numbers, has been 
admitted as teyond question, and the cause was mainly 
attributed to the number of wolves that abound in the 
woods, as well as to the excessive slaughter by sports- 
men during the open season. A still greater enemy has 
just been revealed, however, by Deputy Game Warden 
Moriarity, of Menominee county, in the discovery that 
human wolves have been doing the work of extermina- 
tion after the sportsmen and hunters have returned to 
their homes. wo men, with more enterprise than 
honesty, had been buying and shipping wood from a 
small way station about a mile south of Floodwood, 
Mich., on the Milwaukee & Northern Railway, to Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. The fact that there could be very little 
profit in this ‘‘wood business” gave rise to suspicions that 
it was only pursued as a blind, and the game warden, 
upon hearing of the case, decided to investigate. Upon 
arriving at the place he found a freight car on a side 
track, loaded to all appearance with wood for the mar- 
ket. Upon unlodding the wood, however, he found in 
the back end of the car a tier of deer, numbering some 
twenty-seven carcasses, and in a condition that would 
find a ready market. Upon searching for the industrious 
Wisconsin woodsmen it was found that they had already 
decamped for parts unknown. They not only violated 
the law by shipping venison out of the State, but also for 
killing deer out of season, and it is to be regretted that 

Incubation lasts about eighteen days. Females pre-| they escaped punishment. This unlawful practice had 
dominate in numbers. The weight of full grown cocks | been carried on over six weeks ere this discovery. 
varies from two and a half to three pounds; I hawe never} In the Legislature of Michigan the law-making ma- 
obtained one that weighed more. Hens weigh from one | chinery is running along smoothly, and the revision of the 
and three-quarters to two and a half pounds; the latter | game laws is receiving some attention. A petition has 
weight, however, is rare. Many of the young broods are | been presented, asking that the laws be changed so that 
fully grown by Aug. 15. They afford excellent sport, lie | deer may be killed in the Upper Peninsula between the 
well to a dog, often letting you almost step on them } dates ‘‘first day of November to the fifteenth day of De- 
before taking wing, and are strong and swift flyers. Their | cember,” instead of between ‘first day of October and 
ordinary note. very much resembles the cackling of a| fifteenth day of November. . " 
domestic hen. The Indian name of the sooty grouse on} That the words ‘‘except Upper Peninsula” shall be 
the Northwest coast is tyhee cullaw-cullaw, chief bird. stricken out. As the law now stands no bounty is paid 

As stated before, according to my own observation, | by the State upon wolves in the Upper Peninsula. 
the usual numbers of eggs laid by the sooty grouse is| If deer is permitted to be killed earlier than October 
about eight, and occasionally as many as ten are found | first, hunters will rush into the woods and kill them for 
in a set. Their ground color varies from a pale cream | mere sport. Earlier than October first the deer are in 
color to a creamy buff, the latter predominating; in a | the streams and lakes from the flies, or on the shores, and 
single set before me it isa pale cinnamon. The eggs are | are killed easily, but the venison cannot be shipped nor 
more or less spotted over their entire surface with fine | used, unless used at once. Hunters will kill for mere 
dots of be om or chestnut brown; these spots vary | wantonness. If the time for killing deer is to be extended 
considerably in size in different sets of eggs, ranging | at all, let the extension be while the deer are in good 
from the size of a No. 3 shot to that of a mustard seed. | condition, and not when poor from fighting flies. 

These markings are generally well rounded, regular in Speckled trout, the finest game fish in the world, are 
shape and pretty evenly distributed over the entire egg. | scarce enough here now; let us protect them while we 
They never run into irregular and heavy blotches, such | can. 

as are frequently found in the eggs of the Canada grouse Wolves are numerous. Although the hunters may kill | 
Dendragapus canadensis), which approach the pattern | many deer, the wolves kill even more when the deer are | 


















































































[Frs. 21, 1889, 


however, as a resolution of the Board of Supervisors of 
Chippewa county was presented to the Legislature, in 
which they declare that they believe that the present 
game law is unjust and oppressive to the settlers of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and recommend that it 
be so changed as to allow actual settlers to kill deer or 
catch trout for their own use only during the months of 
September, October, November, December and January; 
and that the deer season for general hunting and selling 
be only during the last week of the months of Septem- 
ber, October, November and December. The same board 
refused to give its game warden any compensation. A 
member expressed himself as follows in a local paper: 


The board has no respect for the game law as it stands, or for 


men who make laws just for the benefit or pleasure of a favored . 


few. We wish to see the game and fish properly protected for the 
proper use of mankind, uot to provide sport, pastime and pleas- 
ure for the few who bave money and leisure to spend in the pur- 
suit of excitement and sport. * * * The game law was framed 
by the sporting men of Michigan; it would be more proper to say 
the sporting men of the Lower Peninsula. Tae settlers of the 
Upper Peninsula, to whom game and fish are sometimes of the 
utmost importance, have had no voice in the matter, and now 
they propose to—at least some of them are going to—have some- 
thing to say about it. 

The law preserves the game for those who do not need it for 
food or seek it for use as food, but for the mere pleasure‘ of killing 
it, and shuts out the inhabitant of the country—forbids him to 
kill it at the time when he has leisure todo so and when he needs 
its flesh for food. It is wrong in principle and unjust in its pro- 
visions, and we will not aidin itsenforcement. * * * TI believe 
God made the game and fish for man’s proper use, and not for 
man to torture just for sport. I am one of the members of the 
board of supervisors which voted unanimously not to pay any sal- 
ary to the game warden; and believe I have only mildly expressed 
the sentiments of the board. 


A bill has been introduced which provides a bounty of 
$12 for full grown wolves and $10 for whelps. 


LAUBE. 
LAKE LINDEN, Mich., Feb. 12. 





MISSOURI QUAIL. 


ENECA, Mo., Jan. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
To-day closes the hunting season with us, and I am 
glad to say that the supply of birds left is greater than it 
has been for years. This winter has been very mild, with 
not enough snow to give the pot-hunters a show at their 
deadly work. They have brought but very few birds to 
market this season, although the shooting has been fine 
for real sportsmen. I think the supply of birds will be 
greatly increased by the opening of another season. There 
are a few hunters here who do some hunting in the close 
season, but they will be watched this year and dealt with 
according to law, for we must protect our game, as there 
is a very limited supply. 

There are a few market-hunters here, but they are 
sportsmen and cannot be classed as pot-hunters, as they 
do their shooting for the sport, not considering the profit. 

The buyers here have shipped during the open season 
10,114 quail, 259 prairie chickens, and there were 300 quail 
damaged, notshipped. I know of some hunters who have 
done their own shipping, which I think would bring the 
number of quail shipped from this place alone near 15,000. 
This is several thousand less than last season; which shows 
plainly that the potters are the ones that keep the supply 
of birds down, as last season was a fine one for their 
work. The farmers should protect the birds, and learn 
that protection does not mean simply to keep men from 
shooting, but that they must do away with their netsand 
not drive whole flocks into them and pinch their heads. 


This I think is very cruel, not considering the rapidit 

with which it destroys the birds. You might put a half 
dozen sportsmen out with dogs and guns, and they could 
not destroy birds at this rate, for it is very seldom that 
you can kill more than five or six birds out of one covey. 


We have a great protection here for birds in the way of 


an undergrowth of black-jack and post-oak brush. After 
the birds are shot at a few times in the first of the season 
they become wild; and then as soon as you get from two 
to six shots they fly into the thick brush. Then you had 
better go for a new covey, for you will find it hard work 
to get through the brush with your gun, even without 
trying to shoot a bird should you be lucky enough to see 
one. I have tried the brush a few times, and instead of 
seeing the birds could only hear them fly. You would 
think it impossible for a bird to fly through such places, 
but they go. Some of the farmers have forbidden huntin 
on their farms, and do not allow shooting on them at all, 
which I think will give us more birds in a few years. A 
great amount of shooting is done in the Territory, but the 
Indians are trying to have it stopped, arid I think, alto- 
gether, we will soon have the supply of birds on the in- 
crease. 


The prairie chickens are almost extinct in this part of 


the country, and it has been only a few years since the 
shooting was fine. I have shot them day after day with 
a small rifle, and could kill more than I can now witha 
good dog and a first-class shotgun. By going fifty miles 
west we can find chickens enough to have a few days’ 
sport; and early in the season I have had good shooting 
only eighteen miles west of this place in the Territory; 
but that is growing less each year. We have not had any 
duck shooting this fall and winter, and I am afraid from 
the present outlook we will not have much this season. 


F. 
GAME IN TowN.—When Custodian Allen, who has 


charge of the Government building at Ninth and Chest- 
nut, walked through the basement this morning he heard 
an unusual slight noise and looked about for the cause. 
After some effort he discovered that the intruder was a 
plump woodcock with an extraordinarily long bill. No- 
body knew where the bird came from, and some one of 
the clerks said they had a suspicion that it was looking 
for an office under Harrison's Administration. Mr. 
Allen took charge of the visitor and said he would keep 
it as a pet.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Feb. 5. 


Curxtor, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The few ruffed grouse in this 


section left by the shooters seem to be wintering well. 
Shortening the season as proposed by the Coggeshall bill 
would in my opinion be wise, but it cuts off the wrong 
end. The birds should be protected during September. 
The killing of one full-fledged strong-flying mature bird 
is more satisfactory than shooting half a dozen half- 
rown bob-tailed chickens from trees.—F. A. E 


\ Larner Gray Fox was recently killed by J. E. Baker 


be im the interest of all concerned, as it would protect | near Montgomery. Orange county, N Yt se rere 


found among the eggs of the willow ptarmigan (Lagopus | helpless in the deep snow. Many instances can also be | 

lagopus) wuch nearer than the former. In the eves of | shown where the wolves have killed calves. and they are | 

the sooty grouse all these markings, as well as the over- | a complete estoppel to the raising of sheep. If a sufficient 

lving ground color, can be readily washed off when the | bounty were placed upon wolves, the hunters would de- | 

ogee are still quite fresh, leaving the he ll of the egg al vote their emergies to kill them. and it would prove a} x 

very pale creamy white in reality. The largest ecg in double advantage to the protection of deer | 

the series in the National Museum collection measures| The enactment of the above, it appears to us, would 

2.6 = 1. Bin the emaliest 1.78» 1. 25in. Average size 

shout 1.3% lim. The shape of the majority of these! our game. In this there is some difference of opinion, | prize in that region 
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A MASTER OF THE ART. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

To the lover of the gun no branch of field sports gives 
more genuine pleasure than wildfowl shooting. In early 
spring the tirst flight would make me forsake my daily 
Jabor and get out my old muzzleloader and invest my 
scanty means in the purchase of wads, caps, powder and 
shot. The result very likely was scarcely more game 
than I had found room to put in the side pocket of my 
iacket, after tramping all day through mud and water, 
at times lying flat down on the prairie, at others crouch- 
ing in a fence corner trying vainly to hide from some 

sing mallard. 

The Illinois river bottom was my home when I made 
my first attempt at duck shooting. How many weary 
tramps I made through that black, sticky mud, tired and 
worn out, darkness overtaking me often before I could 
reach home. My game in those days usually gave me 
very little trouble; two ducks I usually considered a 
decent average, and five or six something to be carried 
in full view of the unfortunates who did not have any. 

In 1883 Heron Lake, Minn., became my resting place, 
and during that fall I made the acquaintance of C. W. 
Hamilton, of Windom, Minn. While chicken shooting I 
was stopping for dinner at the house of a German farmer, 
when Hamilton and Sheriff Barlow, who were also out 
chicken shooting, came in to have their dinner. Hamil- 
ton, learning that my brother John owned one the finest 
duck points on Heron Lake, invited himself to be my 
brother’s guest during the ducking season, and said he 
would give me some points on duck shooting I did not 
know. 

Anative of Henry, Marshall county, Ill., Hamilton is 
one of the best duck hunters Iever knew. He is a dead 

shot,and an intimate knowledge of the habits of wild- 
fowl, gained from a life spent in their pursuit, enables 
him to take the advantage of every trick known to the 
professional duck hunter; and on the famous Senach- 
wine Lake, a few miles above Henry, he shot many thou- 
sand wildfowl. 

Hamilton made his promised visit to my brother’s farm, 
which lies on a point projecting into the marsh that sur- 
rounds the open lake. To the north of the house is a 
large marsh, hundreds of acres in extent, and southward 
runs the marsh bordering it for about three miles. East 
of the house the dry land terminates in a point, forming 
one of the finest duck passes in the Northwest. Hamilton 
made his appearance about 5o’clock. The evening flight 
had set in, and mallard, teal, pintail, spoonbill, gadwall, 
redhead, canvasback, etc., were flying past in quick suc- 
cession. After unpacking his tent and taking his boat 
and gun out of the wagon, Hamilton proposed to go and 
have ashot on the pass. A shot fired by Hamilton to see 
if any ducks were on the marsh north of the house, had 
raised up an immense number of mallards and pintails, 
and they were settling over the marsh in all directions 
and settling down again. I wasin advance, and on m 
reaching the small creek that runs past the point a mal- 
lard drake took wing. I thought it was too far away, 
but Hamilton, from behind me, raised his gun and 
knocked it stone dead. ‘‘Mark south,” from Hamilton, 
made me crouch among the grass, and looking over the 
canes I saw about a dozen bluewing teal coming down 
on our left. Just before they caaae us Hamilton rose 
up, and jerking gun to shoulder cut down three with his 
first barrel, and, taking time, brought down two more with 
his second, after which he quietly turned round and 
asked me why I did not shoot. Looking south just then 
Isaw a half dozen mallards coming down on our left, 
with a fine large drake slightly in advance. It is too 
early in the season for the green on the head and neck to 
be distinguishable, but the light-colored belly showed up 
plainly and placed his identity beyond a doubt. ‘Now, 
show what you can do,” whispers Hamilton, ‘and be 
sure to swing your gun on the head and slightly in front 
of the duck you shoot at, and he’s yourduck.” On they 
came, unsuspicious of danger. The drake in front, 
catching sight of us kneeling in the grass, begins to 
clinb upward; but toolate. Hamilton, rising to his feet, 
throws gun to shoulder, and seemingly simultaneously 
with report the drake throws head back on shoulders and 
rops stone dead among the canes. The whole bunch 
are now climbing skyward for dear life, but not before 
two more respond to Hamilton’s second barrel, and drop 

from midair to terra firma. 

Obeying Hamilton's directions, I singled out one in the 
rear of the flock, and swinging my gun on his head made 
a clean kill with my first barrel; but neglecting to allow 
for the frightened ducks’ upward flight, I shot under 
with the second barrel and made a clean miss. “I guess 
that’s not so bad,” was Mamilton’s quiet rejoinder to 
My Congratulations on his fine shooting, “if I can’t kill 
‘(lucks Lought to. I've been long enough at the business, 
and | think after a while I can make you kill them, too. 
“it quite still now, and I will show you how to kill a 
“ingle bluewing teal coming down wind.” 

The teal were now flying thick and fast, and we did 
not have long to wait. One was now seen coming from 
- horth up the creek, a brisk wind was blowing, and 
= “Uewing was flying fast but low, and going to pass on 
~ it. Now Hamilton whispers to me: “I will kill that 
‘ine “Y shooting Sft. ahead.” Just before it was oppaite 
be — rose to his feet. The teal must have scan tien, 
Xt straight ahead, and at the crack of the gun 
— ' lapee as if «treck by lighteing. plengine 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


SUPPLEMENT No. 1——Duck SHOOTING. 








his first night in a strange place, Hamilton proposed we 
go to the house and have supper and make preparation 
or an all-day hunt on naire teal, widgeon, pintail and 
| other shoal water ducks next day. An account of this I 
may lay before your readers, and I may give them the 
benefit of many valuable hints I received during a long 
shooting acquaintance with one of the most expert duck 
hunters I ever knew. USTIC. 





COMFORT IN DUCK SHOOTING. 
ae prevailing opinion among many seems to be that 

in order to shoot ducks one must necessarily endure 
a siege of hardship and suffering similar to that of a North 
Pole expedition. Even old sportsmen who have for many 
seasons gathered in their quota of quail, grouse and wood- 
cock, I have heard vehemently declaim against duck 
shooting. That there is a way of rendering this sport re- 
plete with pleasure instead of suffering I will attempt to 
prove. 

I have had the pleasure (note I say pleasure) of bein 
one of a ducking party for several successive years, a 
on each and every excursion I have been exposed to all 
kinds of weather—fair and wet, mild and freezing, gentle 
southerly breezes and roaring northwesters. Still, I live 
to tell the tale, and hanker for more of the same. 

To shoot ducks and enjoy the sport, the very first desid- 
eratum is to be clad properly, so that no matter how 
severe and changeable the weather may be, one’s blood 
can be kept in thorough circulation. Remember if the 
feet are a dry and warm half the battle is won. Don’t 
be afraid of dressing too warmly. 

Our party on Barnegat Bay is ensconsed aboard the 
shooting scow Halcyon, owned by our host, Mr. G., a 
most genial and entertaining gentleman. It is one o’clock 
A. M. as we turn out of our wide, roomy bunks to prepare 
for the coming day’s sport. The wind is howling from the 
northeast, which, together with the surge and pounding 
of the seas against the Halcyon’s flat bow, is very sug- 
gestive of discomfort, but also of long lines of honking 
geese and bunches of fowl. 

Through the cabin windows to the eastward Barnegat 
light can be seen dimly flashing through the mist and 
darkness. A slight odor of — coffee prevails in the 
room, while a faint sizzling is heard emanating from the 
kitchen forward, which betokens that we are not to go 
away hungry. 

The cabin is warm and I strip off my woolen night shirt 
and in the buff I go to the weak room and sponge from 
head to foot with cold sea water, then back to the cabin 
and rub dow with a coarse towel until all aglow. Two 
pairs of long all wool knee hose are drawn on over a 
very thick pair of knit wool drawers, outside of which 
I wear a pair of long red flannel trunks; old heavy panta- 
loons complete my lower wardrobe. On my feet are 
seamless woolen felt slippers worn inside of rubber hip 
boots, purposely large in the feet so as not to impede cir- 
culation in the slightest degree. 

Two heavy all wool undershirts and a woolen jersey 
are the next to come on, then a blue flannel shirt, and 
last my brown duck shooting vest and flannel-lined shoot- 
ing coat, in the pocket of which is a knit woolen scull 
cap, which permits of being drawn down over the ears 
and at the same time protect the back of the neck. 
Lined, neatly fitting leather gloves and a soft hat com- 
pletes my rig. 

Of course I have a long heavy ulster for special need, 
but seldom worn while shooting, as it is clumsy for a 
gunner. The objectof wearing so much underclothing 
is to do away with heavy overcoats, which impede rapid 
movements. Woolen wristlets are very comfortable, as 
by protecting the wrists the fingers are not so easily | 
stiffened by wet and cold. 

I also havea pair of heavy woolen blankets with one 
of rubber tucked away in my sneakbox, for more than | 
once have I been forced to remain all night on a point in 
an open boat, the weather being too bad to permit of my 
returning to the scow. 

Fitted out in this manner, with plenty of dry meadow 
hay in the bottom of my box, particularly at the stern, | 
to stuff my feet into, I have serenely enjoyed many a | 
cold wet day with the ducks, while my gunner, though 
toughened with years of such exposure, would lie there 
shivering and teeth chattering. 

If by chance I feel that I am becoming cold, I invaria- | 
bly at once get out of my box and take a short run on | 
the meadows, which soon restores the natural heat. By | 
no means wait until you are chilled. And always avoid 
stepping into your box with your boots clogged with 
snow. 

Some may think all this clothing superfluous, but it is 
not in the least while you are lying motionless and un- 
protected in an open boat. I always remove my coat 
and vest while rowing to and from the points, thus hav- 
ing additional clothing to put on upon the relaxation of 
exercise. 

I remember well, upon my first ducking trip, how, 
having been warned by the many stories of the hard 
ships a ducker was bound to encounter, I had taken with 
me, as one of the party claimed, enough underwear for 
three men. and for half a day endured many jokes cracked 
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CAMPING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


OR many miles along the Mississippi Basin, on either 
side, the river is bounded by astretch of low swampy 
land, ranging in width from one to ten miles. This land 
in certain seasons of the year is subject to overflows when 
the river gets on a rampage, which, as with the Nile, 
generally occurs at stated seasons of the year, usually in 
the fall and spring, but the spring more especially, when 
the ice and snow melts from the northern latitudes and 
comes down with a rush. 

Aside from these overflows, the land, being almost on a 
level with the river, is continually water soaked and 
covered with bogs. geet running sloughs and lakes; 
and though immensely fertile, it is unfit for any kind of 
agriculture; but over this wide range of lowland territory 
a luxuriant growth of wild grass grows in summer, often 
to the height of a man on horseback, and so thick as to 
make many tons of hay to the acre. Certain kinds of 
this spontaneous wild grass is used for hay where it can 
be got at by farmers and stock feeders when upland hay 
is scarce, but more commonly the larger part remains on 
the ground, and is burned off the next spring for the new 
crop. In summer the ponds and lakes are covered with 
water lilies, which spread out their broad leaves and 
always remain flat on the surface, no matter at what 

| stage of water the lakes may be in. They also have a 
beautiful flower, rarely obtainable on account of their 
peculiar place of growing. dwt 

On the eastern bank of the river in Illinois, not far 
from Burlington, Ia., the river bottom is six or eight 
miles in width and is bordered by a narrow strip of 
timber along the river’s bank. In thisswamp and marshy 
land wild ducks and snipe in fall and spring abound. In 
the spring from the beginning of March until the middle 
of April, and from the middle of August or first of Sep- 
tember, till the lakes freeze over in the middle of winter, 
duck shooting is the main sport. The fowl migrate 
slowly, feeding upon the surrounding country as they go, 
until the frosts and freezes finally drive them to the 
swamps of Arkansas and a more southern climate. A 
few summer species remain with us all summer and nest 
in their native swamps, but they are only the few and 
non-important varieties. They stay in the swamps 
throughout the day and feed upon the wild rice, which 
grows in profuse abundance along the edges of the lakes 
and streams, until about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when 

| they take their flight to neighboring cornfields, often 
| going many miles beyond the bluffs in their search for 
this much lowed food. They have been known in early 
days to create considerable shrinkage in the corn crop, 
but later this shrinkage has lessened with the diminished 
quantity of ducks, until now it is not perceptible. — 
Several years ago, before duck shooting came into so 
general practice as a sport, farmers and local sportsmen 
could easily supply their own tables with this game by 
invading their feeding grounds in the cornfields of an 
evening or morning; but later the ducks were driven out 
and ceased to haunt their old feeding grounds, until 
to-day duck shooting is almost entirely confined to the 
swamps and marshes of the Mississippi. 
The boats used are usually skifis about eighteen or 





twenty feet long and are made as light in weight and 
draft as possible, so as to be easily and quickly handled, 
as they must be carried where the water is too shallow to 
row. They are commonly made for two men and two 
dogs. The men sit in the center of the boat back to back, 
while in either end is an ammunition box or magazine 
where all the shooting utensils are kept. Many go into 
camp when the season becomes good and remain for 
weeks at the time engaged in this sport, from the city of 
Burlington and the surrounding country in Illinois. 





Hardly a week goes by in the duck shooting season but 
what numerous tents may be seen stretched here and 
there over this wide waste of marshy country. Thecamp 
hunt is one of the most enjoyable seasons of the sports- 
men, and is looked forward to throughout the whole year 
with an intense longing. When the ducks have come 
good, as the hunter terms it, immediate preparation is 
begun. First of all is procured an old box stove with a 
few cooking utensils, and then he commences with the 
commissary department. Bread, coffee and other edibles 
are provided in bulk. On the highest ground nearest the 
swamps, with provision made for getting wood and fresh 
water, the tent is stretched, the stove set up, wood hauled, 
chopped and everything put in order. Generally three 
or four go into camp together, one acts as cook, while his 
companions divide up the success of the hunt with him. 
It often happens that the best cook is the poorest shot. 
The cook, Eowever, is privileged to hunt when camp 
duties do not require his time, but this is not a great deai 
of the time, as hunting creates a huge appetite. In one 
of these hunting camps a person may sometimes imagine 
himself on the Western frontier enjoying the full benefit 
of the camp life of the cowboys and border settlers. 
Should the weather be dry and not too cold, camp hfe 

is very pleasant and enjoyable. as the best shooting i* in 
the a morning and in the evening just before sun 
down. One who ix in « amp can get cut before day light 
in the morning and can remain out as home as be can sex 
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one jump and keeled over dead. Soon after another one, 


bly the mate of the first, as two are usually found 
— : ther, jumped up near me, and as he halted 
about thirty yards away, I fired and killed him. As we 
were going home, descending a hill near camp, an im-| 
mense sage cre lvoe Might on our left, as he was 
crossing in front, down wind, with wings set and tail 
ead out, as they do when under full headway, I drop- 
ped his in fine style. fully “pee 

Returning to camp early in afternoon, I was put 
under additions! diatoms to my friends by transpor- | 
tation to Miner's sght, one step further toward the 
Mecca «f my anticipations—the Rocky Mountains. At 
this place | had previously employed a guide and hunter. 
with his horses, wagen and outfit. and we were 
to leave at once for the territer: of elk and the grizzly 
it was with much regret that I bade farewell to my freemds 
the herders, to whose kindness and hospitality | was in- 
debted for many favors the past two days. 

The sheep berder’s life, to eny the bast, is a hard one. 
He lives in a tent the year round, and often for weeks at 
. time entirely alone. The sheep require constant atten- 
tion to keep them from straying and to protect them from 
the wolves and coyotes. Out m the blazing sun all day. 
with no fremdly shade trees, and returning at night to 
his tent, be has to do his own cooking and washing and 
other work of the camp. As the grass is thin and scatter- 
ing. the herd has to be k constantly on the move, 
which makes the additional labor of moving camp at 
least every ten days. The herder is a stranger to even 
the common comforts and conveniences of life, and is 
deprived of all the benefits of society ond friends. His 
bed is on the ground. His blankets and clothing become 
soiled and dirty. Often water is very scarce and he is 
thankful if he can get enough to make his tea. He is 
from forty to one hundred miles from any post office. 
He has no knowledge of what is going on in the world, 
and seldom keeps the run of the day, week or month. He 
must get his own breakfast and be out by daylight, as 
that is the time the flock are on the move. Often at night 
he has to be out to prevent the herd from being scattered 
by coyotes and other enemies. When added to all this 
are the fierce winds and fearful cold of the Wyoming 
winter, when he must pitch his tent upon the open plains 
with no fuel but the scanty roots of the sage bush, surely 
his occupation is not a desirable one. If asked what 

compensation there is for all his hardships and privation, 
I should have to give it up. cE ss. 
CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Aatural History. 


NOTES ON THE CARIBOU. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With the permission of Mr. Fenton I place the inclosed 
correspondence at the service of the FOREST AND STREAM 
that you may publish so much as you may deem of im- 
portance. I also inclose tuft of hair he refers to. 

Cxrrcago, Ill. J. D. CATON. 











Joun D. Caton, Esq.: Dear Sir—I have a copy of 
your *‘Antelope and Deer of America,” in the perusal of 
which I have been much interested. In fact I have read 
it over and over. In the appendix I notice that in speak- 
ing of the sacks in the feet of the caribou it is claimed 
that they seem to be formed—in part—for secreting 
odor of the animal, etc. Now, I have been up in the 
State of Maine, falls of 1887 and 1888, expressly to hunt. 
caribou. Last fall I had the pleasure of killing a buck 
and doe, and saw two others after they had been bagged. 

In all of these, so far as I could judge, the odor came 
not from the feet or legs, but from the tail. In fact the 
tail was saturated with a yellowish gum or oder, i. e., 
down among the hairs of the tail seemed to be this 
gummy substance, which was so pungent that one could 
hardly hold the tail up to within six inches of his nose 
and take a good snuff of air. This was so in all I have 
examined of both sex. The hides of the two I killed I 
brought home with me, wrapped around the saddles, and 
now after being killed over two months and the hides 
salted and hung up, the odor contained in the tail is 
almost as strong as ever. In fact there never seemed to 
be much odor in the tubes of their feet. 1 find the tube 
in the hindfeet of those I have, ‘but they do not seem to 
give off much if any scent. 

We killed two bucks and two does last fall and neither 
of the does had any antlers; and the buck J killed, 
although he dressed 200lbs., and I think by the looks of 
his teeth (grinders) that he was four or five years old, 
still had no antlers. In fact‘I don’t think he ever had 
any, or ever would have had any, as his head was 
smooth’as a doe’s head. He had little nubs started up 
about half an inch high and about half an inch in 
diameter, but not through the hide. There was no scar 
over the horns, so I judge he never had any more antlers 
than when killed the 1st of November. bs = 7 


FREWsBURG, New York. THos. J. FENTON. 





Tuos. J. FENTON, Esq.: Dear Sir—Your favor of the 
9th inst. reached me here this morning. I am gratified 
if my work has in any way interested you. 

I am much interested in your statements of your obser- 
vations on the caribou. have never heard of a sub- 
stance similar to that which you mention, and if it is 
universal or even common I am surprised that it has not 
been observed by others. A description of the oders you 
observed, whether offensive or not very repugnant, or if 
there be any agreeable taint in them, would be interesting 
to know. 

The want of antlers, on both buck and doe, is certainly 
phenomenal, and must be — exceptional. It would be 
important to know if the buck had been castrated, for if 
that had occurred when he was a fawn it might explain 
the absence of antlers. The want of antlers on the 
female caribou might be considered as exceptional, as 
their presence would be on the female of any other spe- 
cies of deer. 

If you will give me permission I will offer your com- 
munication for publication to the FOREST AND STREAM. 

J. D. Caton. 

JOHN Dean Caton, EsQ.: Dear Sir—Yours of the 14th 

inst, duly received. You say ‘it would be interesting to 
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know if the odors I mentioned were very offensive, or 


not very t, or if there be any taint in 
them,” Mane hunter t in a ree dos’s naddle 
the night we arrived up on River, the 12th of last 

. T went out and examined it, as it was the first 
of the kind Thad ovcr seen. I did not think of no take 
any notice of odor. The second week we were in camp 
my cousin, while on his way one evening back to camp, 
after an unsuccessful day's hunt, ran mto a drove of 
three,a buck, doe andcalf. This buck had 
of antlers. \ 


trated. This one | examined more lariy. and while 
skinning him out noticed that if we got our noses rar 
the tail, we got a strong dose of very pungent oder, not 
so strong nor offensive as that of the skunk. but pun- 
gent enough so thet if the tail wae brought claw to the 
newer and « etrome tweath inhaled, & hed « tendency & 
shat off the treathing—like hartehorn inhaled. We 
then looked ower the feet and leg: and ametied of them, 
to see if they—like those of the Virgina deer—gave off 
any oder, but we could not discover that they did: and 
we made up our minds that the mot of it came from 
the taal. lest one tagged was a doe about Nov. 6. 
She like the buck evemed to have the odor secreted (to 
the same extent) in the tail and none in the feet that we 
could notice. At the time I did not think anything sin- 
gular or strange over the matter. If I had I would 
have sent you one of the tails, fresh before they had 
been salted. After my return home I took your work 
and ran through what it said on the caribou, to see if ut 
mentioned anything concerning bucks without antlers 
and odors in the tails. Seeing nothing of the kind men- 
tioned I thought I would drop you a line in regard to it. 
I did not think it so strange that the doe I killed had no 
antlers, as I asked the old hunter that came in with the 
saddle the day of our arrival up there if she had any 
horns and he said she did not have any; he also stated 
that he killed a doe caribou the fall before (1887), and 
that she also had no antlers. So of course I was not 
looking much for antlers upon the head of a doe, but | 
did expect to find antlers on the adult buck at that season 
of the year, or at least that he had had a set sometime. 
This buck’s head is set up (and where it can be seen and 
examined at any time) at Number Four, Lewis county, 
N. Y., at the residence of Lyman Wetmore, Esq. The 
head of the doe new adorns my sitting room, to keep 
company with a 14-pointed buck’s head that I bagged up 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 

I salted both hides heavy after I got home, which I 
think had a tendency, coupled with the time that elapsed 
since they were killed, to subdue in a great measure the 
odors they then gave off. Still I think you will have 
no difticulty in detecting in the squib of hair inclosed, 
cut from the middle of the under side of the tail of the 
doe, enough of the odor to give you an idea of its 
character. 

An article in FOREST AND STREAM might be of suffi- 
cient importance to draw attention to these matters by 
hunters in the future. TuHos. J. FENTON. 


THE SOOTY GROUSE. 
ITS HABITS, NESTS AND EGGS. 


tte sooty grouse, better known on the Pacific coast, 
however, under the names of blue grouse and pine 
hen, has a wide range of distribution. Ridgway, in his 
*‘Manual of North American Birds,” gives its habitat as 
‘Mountains near Pacific coast from California to Sitka, 
Alaska.” It is found, however, equally abundant in 
suitable localities throughout the entire interior mountain 
system of the Northwest, as far east at least as the 
western spurs of the Bitter Root Range of Montana, fully 
806 miles from the sea coast, throughout the entire Blue 
Mountain and Cascade ranges of Oregon, as well as 
through the mountains of Washington and Idaho Terri- 
tories, and northern Nevada. These birds from the 
interior, beginning from the eastern foot hills of the Cas- 
cade Range (vicinity of Fort Klamath, Oregon), and 
throughout the remaining localities mentioned, are, how- 
ever, much lighter and paler colored than the type speci- 
mens of D. obscurus fuliginosus Ridgway, which were 
obtained in the vicinity of Sitka. Alaska, but are never- 
theless referable to this form rather than to D. obseurus 
(Say). 

I have met with the sooty grouse in all the above-men- 
tioned localities in the Northwest, and have had excellent 
opportunities to observe their habits. Asa game bird, 
considered from a sportsman’s point of view, it has no 
peer, and its flesh, in gastronomic value, is of an equal 
order of excellence. Although a resident throughout the 
year, wherever found, the sooty grouse is seldom seen 
during the winter months, spending almost the entire 
time in the tops of tall, bushy fir and pine trees, which it 
leaves only for a short time about the middle of the day 
to procure water from some little mountain spring. 

Their presence in a tree selected by these birds asa 
roosting and budding place can, however, be readily de- 
tected by a close observer, especially when the ground, as 
it almost invariably is at that time of the year, is covered 
with a foot or two of snow. The food of the sooty grouse 
during the entire winter consists almost exclusively of 
the buds and tender tops of the — and fir branches, as 
well as of fully grown pine needles. In picking these off, 
a certain amount is usually rejected, or dropped by acci- 
dent, and I have seen fully a bushel or more scattered 
about the base of a single tree, which I attributed first to 
the work of squirrels, till I found out otherwise. The use 
of such food imparts to the flesh of these birds at this 
season a strong, resinous flavor, not particularly relished 
by me at first. After finding such atree used as a roost- 
ing place, it still remained to locate the birds. which gen- 
erally proved to be a more difficult matter than one would 
anticipate. When theyfound themselves discovered they 
would usually remain perfectly motionless, and it was no 
easy matter to see a bird among the dense branches. If 
sitting on a good-sized limb, they would crouch length- 
wise on it, leaving very little of their body exposed to 
view from below, and if one went off some little distance 
the foliage of the lower limbs would hide the bird equally 
effective. Single families only are found together during 
the winter, say from eight to twelve birds, and frequent- 
ly but two or three. I have scarcely ever seen larger 
packs together at any time. They certainly do not pack 
in the late autumn in the manner of sage-fowl (Centro- 
cercus cnggnantanne ae sharp-tailed grouse (Pedioceetes 
phasianellus columbianus), both of these species having 
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the whote bot might be secured successfully. 

, bet somehow i elwaye felled with ae: 
after the second shot. often even after the Gret. amd cer- 
tainly at the third, the remaining birds teak wing, and 
generally flew quite a di-tance befowe alighting agate 
nearly alware pactng a deep ah m between themselves 
and mr 

At Fort Lapwai, ldaheo, in the carty fall of 1970 and of 
1871. on two of three cocasteme I found a few of theme 
turds mised in ane feeding with large packeol the sharp 
tailed grouse. This guust, however, be considered an 
unueunl behavior. ae | never notiee?d ht anwrwihe chee 
suleequentiy, alth ugh beth paces were equally abumd- 
ant in other localities where I met them irequently im 
after years. The favorite locutions te look for the sents 
grouse during the «pring and somemer are the sunny, 
upper parts of the toothills, bordering on the heavier 
tumbered portions of the mountains, among the scattered 
panes and the various berry-l aring bushes found in such 
situations and along the sides of cafions. According to 
my observations these birds are scarcely ever found any 
distance within the really heavy timber. In the middle 
of the day they can usuaily be locked for with success 
among the deciduous trees and shrubbery found along 
the mountain streams in cations, especially if there is 
an occasional pine or fir tree mixed among the former. 
The cocks separate from the hens after incubation has 
commenced, I believe, and keep in little companies, 
say from four to six, by themselves, joining the young 
broods again in the early fall. At any rate, I have more 
than once come on several cocks in June and July, with- 
out seeing a single hen among them. High rocky points 
near the edges of the main timber, among juniper and 
mountain mahogany thickets, are their favorite abiding 
places at that time of year. The young chicks are kept 
vy the hen for the first week or two in close proximity 
to the place where they were hatched, and not tiil they 
have attained two weeks’ growth will they be found along 
the willows and thickets bordering the mountain streams. 
Their food consists at first principally of grasshoppers, 
insects and tender plant tops, and later in the season of 
various species of berries then in abundance everywhere, 
as wellas the seeds of aspecies of wild sunflower of which 
they seem to be very fond. It is astonishing how quick 
the young chicks learn to fly, and weil, too, and how 
quickly they can hide and scatter at the first alarm note 
of the mother bird, which invariably tries by various 
devices to draw the attention of the intruder to itself and 
away from its young. A comparatively small leaf, a 
bunch of grass, anything, in fact, will answer their pur- 
pose; you will scarcely be able to notice them before they 
are all securely hidden, and unless you should have a 
well trained dog to assist you, the chances are that you 
would fail to find a single one, even when the immediate 
surroundings were open. After the young broods are 
about half grown, they spend the greater portion of the 
day, and, | believe, the night as well, among the shrub- 
bery in the creek bottoms, feeding along the sidehills in 
the early hours of the morning and evening. During 
the heat of the day they keep close to the water, inshady 
trees and the heavy undergrowth. They walk to their 
feeding grounds, but in going to water they usually fiy 
down from the hillsides. 

The love note of the cock has a very peculiar sound, 
hard to describe. It can be heard at almost any hour of 
the day in the spring, often in the beginning of March 
when there is still plenty of snow to be found, and it is 
kept up till well into the month of May. It is known as 
hooting or booming. The cocks when engaged in this 
amusement may be found perched on horizontal limbs of 
large pine or fir trees, with their air-sacks inflated to the 
utmost, wings drooping and the tail expanded. They 
present then a very ludicrous appearance, especially 
about the head. When at rest these air-sacks, of a pale 
orange yellow color in the spring, are only noticeable by 
separating the feathers on the neck and upper parts of 
the breast, but when inflated they are the size of a 
medium orange, and somewhat resemble one cut in 
halves. This call is repeated several times in rapid suc- 
cession, decreasing in volume gradually, but can at any 
time be heard at quite a distance. It appears to be pro- 
duced by the sudden forcing of a portion of the air in the 
sack quickly through the throat, and is quite misleading 
as to the exact locality where uttered, the birds being 
expert ventriloqui-ts. I have frequently bunted in vain 
to leet one while so engaged where there were but a 
few trees in the vicinity; and although I searched each 
one through carefully, and with a powerful field glass to 
assist me, I had to give it up, completely baffled. 

It is beyond me to describe this love call accurately. 
Some naturalists state that it resembles the sound made 
by blowing into the bunghole of an empty barrel, others 
find a resemblance to the cooing of a pigeon, and some 
to the noise made by whirring a rattan cane rapidly 
through the air. The latter sound comes in my opinion 
nearer to it than anything else. The closest approach to 
it I can give in letters is a deep, guttural muhum, the 
first letter scarcely sounded. 

The accounts of the nesting habits of the sooty grouse 
are somewhat vague, the number of eggs to a set being 
variously given as from eight to fifteen. I have person- 
ally examined quite a number of the nests of this grouse 
between May 6, 1871. and June 25, 1883. The largest 
number of eggs found by me in a set was ten, in two in- 
stances three sets contained nine each, seven sets con- 
tained eight each and five sets seven eggs or less, the 
latter, probably, incomplete, although some of these sets 
of eggs were advanced in incubation. I think that eight 
eggs is the ordinary number laid by these birds. 

Eggs may be looked for from April 15 to the latter 
part of May, according to altitude. The earlicst date on 
which I obtained eggs of this grouse was April 18, 1877, 
when a set was found by Lieut. G. R. Bacon, 1st Cavalry, 
containing seven fresh specimens. This nest was placed 
in a willow bush growing under a solitary pine tree, in a 
small ravine, five miles northwest of Camp Harney, 
Oregon. This nest was composed entirely of dry pine 
needles, picked up in the immediate vicinity, 
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eggs is ovate; some may be cailed short ovate and others 
elongate ovate. There is no perceptible difference be- 
tween the eggs of the sooty grouse and those of Dendra- 

ypus obscurus, the dusky grouse, as well as those of 
ragapus obscurus richardsonii, Richardson’s grouse; 
their habits are also essentially the same.—Capt. Chas. 
E. Bendire, in the Auk. 


A nest found by me April 22, 1877, about four miles 
west of Camp Harney, was placed under the roots of a 
fallen juniper tree, in a grove of the same species, grow- 
ing on an elevated plateau close to the pine belt. 
nest was well hidden, a mere depression in the ground, 
and composed of dry grasses, a few feathers from the 
bird’s breast and dry 
about half way imbed 


The nine eggs were 
ed in this mass and nearly fresh. 
Asa rule; most of the nests found by me were placed 
in simijar situations under old logs or the roots of fallen 
trees, and generally fairly well hidden from view, and 
among the more open pine timber along the outskirts of 
Occasionally, however, a nest may be 
found some little distance from timber and in the lower 
I found such a nest on April 
26, 1878, among some tall rye grass bushes, in a compara- 
tively open place and within a yard of Cow Creek, a 
small mountain stream about four miles east of Camp 
There was no timber of any size, only small 
willow bushes, within two miles of this nest. 
was placed partly under one of these rye grass bushes, 
and the bird sat so close that I actually stepped partly on 
her and broke two of the eggs in doing so. 
contained eight slightly incubated eggs, 
posed of dead grass and a few feathers. 

The most exposed nest, without any attempt at con- 
cealment whatever, that came under my observation, I 
found on June 8, 1876, on the northern slope and near 
the summit of the Cafion City Mountain, in Grant county, 
Oregon, at an altitude of about 6,800ft. 
from escort duty to Cafion City and sent the party with 
me around by the stage road which wound in zigzag 
turns up the steep mountain, myself and one of my men 
taking a much shorter but far steeper Indian trail which 
intersected the wagon road again on the summit. 

Near this intersecting point the trail passed through a 
beautiful oval-shaped mountain meadow of about an acre 
in extent, and near the summit of which stood a solitary 
No other trees were growing nearer than 
The meadow itself was 





THE COPPERHEAD’S WARNING.—Williamsport, Pa.— 
The copperhead (Ancistrodon contortrix), a dangerous 
serpent of the rattlesnake family, is generally supposed, 
unlike other venomous reptiles, to give no warning be- 
I have in captivity two fine specimens. 
They are confined in a glass case on the bottom of which 
is a thick layer of sand. When a live coal or lighted 
cigar is heid quiet close to the glass, they immediately 
erect their heads and place themselves in position to 
Before striking the rattlesnake erects the tail ane 
sounds the warning, but the copperhead turns the end of 
the tail downward and vibrates it with lightning like 
rapidity, thus making a rustling sound which is quite 
distinctly heard when one listens attentively. 
of doors, however, the warning of the copperhead is 
likely to go unheeded.—Cuas. H. ELDON, Taxtdermist. 


the forest proper. 


parts of mountain valleys. 


It was com- 






CROCODILES IN FLORIDA.—Marco, Fla., Jan. 6.—Editor 
The schooner Little Tycoon, Capt. 
E. V. Stephens, engaged in hunting alligators for their 
skins, brought in on the last trip the skins and heads of 
fourteen crocodiles, which proves beyond a doubt that 
they are native in that portion of the coast where they 
They are in no small numbers, as fully 
seventy-five were seen, but owing to heavy winds they 
could not be secured, the hunters being unable to strike 
them, the water being so muddy. 
found in same section.—MArco. [It has long been known 
that the crocodile (C. americanus) is occasionally taken in 
Florida, but it has not been supposed that they were any- 
where as numerous as here stated. | 


Forest and Stream: 


I was returning 
were captured. 


No alligators were 


young fir tree. 
thirty yards from this one. 
covered with a luxurious growth of short, crisp mountain 
grass and alpine flowers, altogether as lovely a spot to 
take a rest in as could well be found. 
point, and knowing that the party would not be along for 
more than half an hour at least, I dismounted and unsad- 
dled my horse to let him have a roll and a good chance at 
the sweet mountain grass, of both of which opportunities 
he was not slow in taking advantage. 
saddle in the shade made by the little fir, I lay down to 
I had a fine setter dog with me, who 
had been ranging along both sides of the trail and who 
came up wagging his tail just as I had settled myself 
Rock, my setter, had approached perhaps 
within two feet of me at a pretty brisk lope, when all of 
a sudden he came to an abrupt halt, fairly freezing and 
stiffening in his tracks, and made a dead point alongside 
I could not understand at first what this all 
meant, even my horse thought it worth the while to stop 
eating, and with his ears pointed forward was looking in 
Rock was fairly trembling with 
Jumping up quickly, 





AN EXCURSION TO LABRADOR in the summer of 1889 is 
under preparation by Prof. Geo. E. Gladwin, No. 16 How- 
ard street, Worcester, Mass. The plan is to charter a 
steamer, start from Sydney, Cape Breton, July 12, and 
go by way of the Gulf, Straits of Belle Isle and along the 
coast as far north as the Savage Islands in Hudson’s Straits, 
The expedition will afford opportunities for sport, scien- 
tific investigation, and all the charms of northern travel. 
Provision will be made for ladies. 
will not exceed $250. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


By R. E. Robinson. . Price $1. 


Arriving at this 


Throwing the 


take a rest myself. The expense of the trip 








comfortably. 








“Sam Lovel’s Camps.” 





the same direction. 
excitement, but kept to his point. 
I looked to the right and rear, thinking that perhaps 
a rattlesnake might be coiled up in the grass, and 
saw at once the cause of my dog’s strange behavior. 
It was only a poor sooty grouse sitting within three feet 
of me on her nest containing two chicks and seven eggs 
It was as touching a sight as 
I had ever seen, the poor bird, although nearly scared to 
death, with every feather pressed close to her body, and 
fairly within reach of the dog, still persisted in trying to 
hide her treasures; and her tender brown eyes looked en- 
treatingly on us rude intruders, and if eyes can speak, 
hers certainly pleaded most eloquently for mercy. She 
let me almost touch her before she fluttered off the nest, 
feigning lameness, and disappeared in the neighboring 
Counting the eggs, and examining one of 
the young chicks which apparently had only left the 
shell a few minutes before, I at once vacated this vicinity 
and took up a position some 50yds. in an opposite 
direction from what the bird had taken, to watch further 
The grass was so short that it did not hide 
the bird, which, after perhaps ten minutes’ waiting, came 
slowly creeping and crouching toward the nest and cov- 
I did not disturb her further, and 
hope that, although her selection of a nesting site so 
thoroughly exposed was not judicious, she succeeded in 
rearing her brood in safety. 
touched each other; they were all about half covered or 
imbedded in the material out of which the nest was 
made—dry grass, pine and fir needles, and a few of the 
bird’s feathers, presumably plucked out by herself. 
Incubation lasts about eighteen days. 
dominate in numbers. 





MICHIGAN’S NORTHERN PENINSULA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The fact that deer, heretofore so abundant in the upper 
peninsula, are rapidly decreasing in numbers, has been 
admitted as teyond question, and the cause was mainly 
attributed to the number of wolves that abound in the 
woods, as well as to the excessive slaughter by sports- 
men during the open season. 
just been revealed, however, by Deputy Game Warden 
Moriarity, of Menominee county, in the discovery that 
human wolves have been doing the work of extermina- 
tion after the sportsmen and hunters have returned to 
Two men, with more enterprise than 
honesty, had been buying and shipping wood from a 
small way station about a mile south of Floodwood, 
Mich., on the Milwaukee & Nor, 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


on the point of hatching. 


A still greater enemy has 









their homes. 






undergrowth. | 
ern Railway, to Green 


ere could be very little 
profit in this ‘‘wood business” gave rise to suspicions that 
it was only pursued as a blind, and the game warden, 
upon hearing of the case, decided to investigate. 
arriving at the place he found a freight car on a side 
track, loaded to all appearance with wood for the mar- 
Upon unloading the wood, however, he found in 
the back end of the car a tier of deer, numbering some 
twenty-seven carcasses, and in a condition that would 
find a ready market. Upon searching for the industrious 
Wisconsin woodsmen it was found that they had already 
decamped for parts unknown. 
the law by shipping venison out of the State, but also for 
killing deer out of season, and it is to be regretted that 
This unlawful practice had 





The tact that 









proceedings, 







ered the eggs again. 






None of the eggs in the nest 





They not only violated 








they escaped punishment. 
been carried on over six weeks ere this discovery. 

In the Legislature of Michigan the law-making ma- 
chinery is running along smoothly, and the revision of the 
game laws is receiving some attention. 
been presented, asking that the laws be changed so that 
deer may be killed in the Upper Peninsula between the 
dates ‘‘first day of November to the fifteenth day of De- 
cember,” instead of between ‘‘first day of October and 
fifteenth day of November.” 

That the words ‘except Upper Peninsula” shall be 
As the law now stands no bount 
by the State upon wolves in the Upper Peninsu 

If deer is permitted to be killed earlier than October 
first, hunters will rush into the woods and kill them for 
Earlier than October first the deer are in 
the streams and lakes from the flies, or on theshores, and 
are killed easily, but the venison cannot be shipped nor 
Hunters will kill for mere 
If the time for killing deer is to be extended 
at all, let the extension be while the deer are in good 
condition, and not when poor from fighting flies. 

Speckled trout, the finest game fish in the world, are 
scarce enough here now; let us protect them while we 


Females pre- 
The weight of full grown cocks 
varies from two and a half to three pounds; I have never 
obtained one that weighed more. 
and three-quarters to two and a half pounds; the latter 
Many of the young broods are 
They afford excellent sport, lie 
well to a dog, often letting you almost step on them 
before taking wing, and are strong and swift flyers. Their 
ordinary note very much resembles the cackling of a 
The Indian name of the sooty grouse on 
the Northwest coast is tyhee cullaw-cullaw, chief bird. 

As stated before, according to my own observation, 
the usual numbers of eggs laid by the sooty grouse is 
about eight, and occasionally as many as ten are found 
Their ground color varies from a pale cream 
color to a creamy buff, the latter predominating; in a 
single set before me it is a pale cinnamon. 
more or less spotted over their entire surface with fine 
dots of chocolate or chestnut brown; these spots vary 
considerably in size in different sefs of eggs, ranging 
from the size of a No. 3 shot to that of a mustard seed. 
These markings are generally well rounded, regular in 
shape and pretty evenly distributed over the entire egg. 
They never run into irregular and heavy blotches, such 
as are frequently found in the eggs of the Canada grouse 
(Dendragapus canadensis), which approach the pattern 
found among the eggs of the willow ptarmigan (Lagopus 
lagopus) much nearer than the former. 
the sooty grouse all these markings, as well as the over- 
lying ground color, can be readily washed off when the 
eggs are still quite fresh, leaving the shell of the egga 
very pale creamy white in reality. The largest egg in 
the series in the National Museum collection measures 
the smallest 1.78 1.28in. 
The shape of the majority of these 








Hens weigh from one as 
A petition has 





weight, however, is rare. 
fully grown by Aug. 15. 









domestic hen. 





stricken out. 








The eggs are 
used, unless used at once. 


Wolves are numerous. Although the hunters may kill 
many deer, the wolves kill even more when the deer are 
Many instances can also be 
shown where the wolves have killed calves, and they are 
a complete estoppel to the raising of sheep. If a sufficient 
bounty were placed upon wolves, the hunters would de- 
vote their energies to kill them, and it would prove a 
double advantage to the protection of deer. 

The enactment of the above, it appears to us, would 
be in the interest of all concerned, as it would protect 
In this there is some difference of opinion, 


helpless in the deep snow. 
In the eggs of 


2.08 x 1.35in. ; Average size 


about 1.86 1.31in. 












[Fes, 21, 1880, 









however, as a resolution of the Board of Supervisors of 
Chippewa county was presented to the Legislature, in 
which they declare that they believe that the present 
game law is unjust and oppressive to the settlers of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and recommend that it 
be so changed as to allow actual settlers to kill deer or 
catch trout for their own use only during the months of 
September, October, November, December and January; 
and that the deer season for general hunting and ‘selling 
be only during the last week of the months of Septem- 
ber, October, November and December. The same d 
refused to give its game warden any compensation. A 
member expressed himself as follows in a local paper: 


The board has no respect for the game law as it stands, or for 
men who make laws just for the benefit or pleasure of a favored 
few. We wish to see the game and fish properly protected for the 
proper use of mankind, not to provide sport, pastime and pleas- 
ure for the few who have money and leisure to spend in the pur- 
suit of excitement and sport. * -* * The game law was framed 
by the sporting men of Michigan; it would be more proper to say 
the sporting men of the Lower Peninsula. The settlers of the 
Upper Peninsula, to whom game and fish are sometimes of the 
utmost importance, have had no voice in the matter, and now 
they propose to—at least some of them are going to—have some- 
thing to say about it. 

The law preserves the game for those who do not necd it for 
food or seek it for use as food, but for the mere pleasure‘of killing 
it, and shuts out the inhabitant of the country—forbids him to 
kill it at the time when he has leisure todo soand when he needs 
its flesh for food. It is wrong in principle and unjust in its pro- 
visions, and we will not aid in itsenforcement. * * * I believe 
God made the game and fish for man’s proper use, and not for 
man to torture just for sport. I am one of the members of the 
board of supervisors which voted unanimously not to pay any sal- 
ary to the game warden; and believe I[ have only mildly expressed 
the sentiments of the board. 


A bill has been introduced which provides a bounty of 
$12 for full grown wolves and $10 for whelps. 
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LAKE LINDEN, Mich., Feb. 12. 








MISSOURI QUAIL. 


ENECA, Mo., Jan. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
To-day closes the hunting season with us, and I am 
glad to say that the supply of birds left is greater than it 
has been for years. This winter has been very mild, with 
not enough snow to give the pot-hunters a show at their 
deadly work. They have brought but very few birds to 
market this season, although the shooting has been fine 
for real sportsmen. I think the supply of birds will be 
greatly increased by the opening of another season. There 
are a few hunters here who do some hunting in the close 
season, but they will be watched this year and dealt with 
according to law, for we must protect our game, as there 
is a very limited supply. 

There are a few market-hunters here, but they are 
sportsmen and cannot be classed as pot-hunters, as they 
do their shooting for the sport, not considering the profit. 

The buyers here have shipped during the open season 
10,114 quail, 259 prairie chickens, and there were 300 quail 
damaged, notshipped. I know of some hunters who have 
done their own shipping, which I think would bring the 
number of quail shipped from this place alone near 15,000. 
This is several thousand less than last season; which shows 
plainly that the potters are the ones that keep the supply 
of birds down, as last season was a fine one for their 
work. The farmers should protect the birds, and learn 
that protection does not mean simply to keep men from 
shooting, but that they must do away with their netsand 
not drive whole flocks into them and pinch their heads. 
This I think is very cruel, not considering the rapidit 
with which it destroys the birds. You might put a half 
dozen sportsmen out with dogs and guns, and they could 
not destroy birds at this rate, for it is very seldom that 
you can kill more than five or six birds out of one covey. 

We have a great protection here for birds in the way of 
an undergrowth of black-jack and post-oak brush. After 
the birds are shot at a few times in the first of the season 
they become wild; and then as soon as you get from two 
to six shots they fly into the thick brush. Then you had 
better go for a new covey, for you will find it hard work 
to get through the brush with your gun, even without 
trying to shoot a bird should you be lucky enough to see 
one. I have tried the brush a few times, and instead of 
seeing the birds could only hear them fly. You would 
think it impossible for a bird to fly through such places, 
but they go. Some of the farmers have forbidden hunting 
on their farms, and do not allow shooting on them at all, 
which I think will give us more birds in a few years. A 
great amount of shooting is done in the Territory, but the 
Indians are trying to have it stopped, and I think, alto- 
gether, we will soon have the supply of birds on the in- 
crease. 

The prairie chickens are almost extinct in this part of 
the country, and it has been only a few years since the 
shooting was fine. I have shot them day after day with 
a small rifle, and could kill more than I can now witha 
good dog and a first-class shotgun. By going fifty miles 
west we can find chickens enough to have a few days’ 
sport; and early in the season I have had good shooting 
only eighteen miles west of this place in the Territory; 
but that is growing less each year. We have not had any 
duck shooting this fall and winter, and I am afraid from 
the present outlook we will not have much this season. 
F. 

















































GAME IN Town.—When Custodian Allen, who has: 
charge of the Government building at Ninth and Chest- 
nut, walked through the basement this morning he heard: 
an unusual slight noise and looked about for the cause. 
After some effort he discovered that the intruder was a 
plump woodcock with an extraordinarily long bill. No- 
body knew where the bird came from, and some one of ' 
the clerks said they had a suspicion that it was looking 
for an office under Harrison’s Administration. Mr. 
Allen took charge of the visitor and said he would keep 
it as a pet.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Feb. 5. 


CuLinTON, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The few ruffed grouse in this: 
section left by the shooters seem to be wintering well.. 
Shortening the season as proposed by the Coggeshall bill 
would in my opinion be wise, but it cuts off the wrong 
end. The birds should be protected during September. 
The killing of one full-fledged strong-flying mature bird 
is more satisfactory than shooting half a dozen half- 
grown bob-tailed chickens from trees.—F, A. E. 


A LARGE GRAY Fox was recently killed by J. E. Baker, 
near Montgomery, Orange county, N. Y.; it is a rare 
prize in that region. 
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A MASTER OF THE ART. 


aditor Forest and Stream: 

oe ot the gun no branch of field sports gives 
more genuine pleasure than wildfowl shooting. In early 
spring the first flight would make me forsake my daily 
labor and get out my old muzzleloader and invest my 
scanty means in the purchase of wads, caps, powder and 
shot. The result very likely was scarcely more game 
than I had found room to put in the side pocket of my 

‘acket, after tramping all day through mud and water, 

at times lying flat down on the prairie, at others crouch- 

ing in a fence corner trying vainly to hide from some 
sing mallard. 

The Illinois river bottom was my home when I made 
my first attempt at duck shooting. How many weary 
tramps I made through that black, sticky mud, tired and 
worn out, darkness overtaking me- often before I could 
reach home. My game in those days usually gave me 
very little trouble; two ducks I usually considered a 
decent average, and five or six something to be carried 
in full view of the unfortunates who did not have any. 

In 1883 Heron Lake, Minn., became my resting ro 
and during that fall I made the acquaintance of C. W. 
Hamilton, of Windom, Minn. While chicken shooting I 
was stopping for dinner at the house of a German farmer, 
when Hamilton and Sheriff Barlow, who were also out 
chicken shooting, came in to have their dinner. Hamil- 
ton, learning that my brother John owned one the finest 
duck points on Heron Lake, invited himself to be my 
brother’s guest during the ducking season, and said he 
would give me some points on duck shooting I did not 
know. 

A native of Henry, Marshall county, Ill., Hamilton is 
one of the best duck hunters I ever knew. He is a dead 
shot, and an intimate knowledge of the habits of wild- 
fowl, gained from a life spent in their pursuit, enables 
him to take the advantage of every trick known to the 
professional duck hunter; and on the famous Senach- 
wine Lake, a few miles above Henry, he shot many thou- 
sand wildfowl. 

Hamilton made his promised visit to my brother’s farm, 
which lies on a point projecting into the marsh that sur- 
rounds the open lake. To the north of the house is a 
large marsh, hundreds of acres in extent, and southward 
runs the marsh bordering it for about three miles. East 
of the house the dry land terminates in a point, forming 
one of the finest duck passes in the Northwest. Hamilton 
made his appearance about 5o’clock. The evening flight 
had set in, and mallard, teal, pintail, spoonbill, gad wall, 
redhead, canvasback, etc., were flying past in quick suc- 
cession. After unpacking his tent and taking his boat 
and gun out of the wagon, Hamilton proposed to go and 
have a shot on the pass. A shot fired by Hamilton to see 

if any ducks were on the marsh north of the house, had 
raised up an immense number of mallards and pintails, 
and they were settling over the marsh in all directions 
and settling down again. I was in advance, and on my 
reaching the small creek that runs past the point a mal- 
lard drake took wing. I thought it was too far away, 
but Hamilton, from behind me, raised his gun and 
knocked it stone dead. ‘‘Mark south,” from Hamilton, 
made me crouch among the grass, and looking over the 
canes I saw about a dozen bluewing teal coming down 
on our left. Just before they once us Hamilton rose 
up, and jerking gun to shoulder cut down three with his 
first barrel, and, taking time, brought down two more with 
his second, after which he quietly turned round and 
asked me why I did not shoot. Looking south just then 
I saw a half dozen mallards coming down on our left, 
with a fine large drake slightly in advance. It is too 
early in the season for the green on the head and neck to 
be distinguishable, but the light-colored belly showed up 
plainly and placed his identity beyond a doubt. ‘‘Now, 
show what you can do,” whispers Hamilton, ‘“‘and be 
sure to swing your gun on the head and slightly in front 
of the duck you shoot at, and he’s yourduck.” On they 
came, unsuspicious of danger. The drake in front, 
catching sight of us kneeling in the grass, begins to 
climb upward; but toolate. Hamilton, rising to his feet, 
throws gun to shoulder, and seemingly simultaneously 
with report the drake throws head back on shoulders and 
drops stone dead among the canes. The whole bunch 
are now climbing skyward for dear life, but not before 
two more respond to Hamilton’s second barrel, and drop 
from midair to terra firma. 

Obeying Hamilton’s directions, I singled out one in the 
rear of the flock, and swinging my gun on his head made 
a clean kill with my first barrel; but neglecting to allow 
for the frightened ducks’ upward flight, I shot under 
with the second barrel and made a clean miss. ‘I guess 
that’s not so bad,” was HMamilton’s quiet rejoinder to 
my congratulations on_his fine shooting, “‘if I can’t kill 
ducks I ought to. I've been long enough at the business, 
and I think after a while Ican make you kill them, too. 
Sit quite still now, and I will show you how to killa 
single bluewing teal coming down wind.” 

The teal were now flying thick and fast, and we did 
not have long to wait. One was now seen coming from 
the north up the creek, a brisk wind was blowing, and 
the bluewing was flying fast but low, and going to pass on 
our left. Now Hamilton whispers to me: ‘I will kill that 
duck by shooting 5ft. ahead.” Just before it was oppsite 
Hamilton rose to his feet. The teal must have seen him, 
but he kept straight ahead, and at the crack of the gun 
seemed to collapse as if struck by lightning, plunging 
forward an inert and lifeless mass into the sawgrass that 
lined the creek. 

“That’s the way to groundsweat ’em,” was Hamilton’s 
quiet remark as he coolly took the empty shell out of his 
gun. ‘When you go duck shooting there’s nothing like 
knowing how,” a remark I fully appreciated. 

The sun was now beginning to get low, and as it was 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


SUPPLEMENT No. 1——Duck SHOOTING. 











his first night in a strange place, Hamilton proposed we 
go tothe house and have supper and make preparation 
for an all-day hunt on mallard, teal, widgeon, pintail and 
other shoal water ducks next day. An account of this I 
may lay before your readers, and I may give them the 
benefit of many valuable hints I received during a long 
shooting acquaintance with one of the most expert duck 
hunters I ever knew. USTIC. 


COMFORT IN DUCK SHOOTING. 


fe prevailing opinion among many seems to be that 
in order to shoot ducks one must necessarily endure 
a siege of hardship and suffering similar to that of a North 
Pole expedition. Evenold sportsmen who have for man 
seasons gathered in their quota of quail, grouse and wood- 
cock, I have heard vehemently declaim against duck 
shooting. That there is a way of rendering this sport re- 
plete with pleasure instead of suffering I will attempt to 


rove. 
I have had the pleasure (note I say pleasure) of bein 
one of a ducking party for several successive years, “a 
on each and every excursion I have been exposed to all 
kinds of weather—fair and wet, mild and freezing, gentle 
southerly breezes and roaring northwesters. Still, I live 
to tell the tale, and hanker for more of the same. 

To shoot ducks and enjoy the sport, the very first desid- 
eratum is to be clad properly, so that no matter how 
severe and changeable the weather may be, one’s blood 
can be kept in thorough circulation. Remember if the 
feet are kept dry and warm half the battle is won. Don’t 
be afraid of dressing too warmly. 

Our party on Barnegat Bay is ensconsed aboard the 
shooting scow Halcyon, owned by our host, Mr. G., a 
most genial and entertaining gentleman. It is one o’clock 
A. M. as we turn out of our wide, roomy bunks to prepare 
for the coming day’s sport. The wind is howling from the 
northeast, which, together with the surge and pounding 
of the seas against the Halcyon’s flat bow, is very sug- 
gestive of discomfort, but also of long lines of honking 
geese and bunches of fowl. 

Through the cabin windows to the eastward Barnegat 
light can be seen dimly flashing through the mist and 
darkness. A slight odor of steaming coffee prevails in the 
room, while a faint sizzling is heard emanating from the 
kitchen forward, which betokens that we are not to go 
away hungry. 

The cabin is warm and I strip off my woolen night shirt 
and in the buff I go to the wash room and sponge from 
head to foot with cold sea water, then back to the cabin 
and rub dow with a coarse towel until all aglow. Two 
pairs of long all wool knee hose are drawn on over a 
very thick pair of knit wool drawers, outside of which 
I wear a pair of long red flannel trunks; old heavy panta- 
loons complete my lower wardrobe. On my feet are 
seamless woolen felt slippers worn inside of rubber hip 
boots, purposely large in the feet so as not to impede cir- 
culation in the slightest degree. 

Two heavy all wool undershirts and a woolen jersey 
are the next to come on, then a blue flannel shirt, and 
last my brown duck shooting vest and flannel-lined shoot- 
ing coat, in the pocket of which is a knit woolen scull 
cap, which permits of being drawn down over the ears 
and at the same time protect the back of the neck. 
Lined, neatly fitting leather gloves and a soft hat com- 
pletes my rig. 

Of course I have a long heavy ulster for special need, 
but seldom worn while shooting, as it is clumsy for a 
gunner. The object of wearing so much underclothing 
is to do away with heavy overcoats, which impede rapid 
movements. Woolen wristlets are very comfortable, as 
by protecting the wrists the fingers are not so easily 
stiffened by wet and cold. 

I also have a _ of heavy woolen blankets with one 
of rubber tucked away in my sneakbox, for more than 
once have I been forced to remain all night on a point in 
an open boat, the weather being too bad to permit of my 
returning to the scow. 

Fitted out in this manner, with plenty of dry meadow 
hay in the bottom of my box, particularly at the stern, 
to stuff my feet into, I have serenely enjoyed many a 
cold wet day with the ducks, while my gunner, though 
toughened with years of such exposure, would lie there 
shivering and teeth chattering. 

If by chance I feel that I am becoming cold, I invaria- 
bly at once get out of my box and take a short run on 
the meadows, which soon restores the natural heat. By 
no means wait until you are chilled. And always avoid 
stepping into your box with your boots clogged with 
snow. 

Some may think all this clothing superfluous, but it is 
not in the least while you are lying motionless and un- 
protected in an open boat. I always remove my coat 
and vest while rowing to and from the points, thus hav- 
ing additional clothing to put on upon the relaxation of 
exercise. 

I remember well, upon my first ducking trip, how, 
having been warned by the many stories of the hard- 
ships a ducker was bound to encounter, I had taken with 
me, as one of the party claimed, enough underwear for 
three men, and for half a day endured many jokes cracked 
at my expense, and listened to much sarcasm in the way 
of remarks reflectingly cast. I did a little joking myself, 


























































CAMPING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


— many miles along the Mississippi Basin, on either 

side, the river is bounded by astretch of low swampy 
land, ranging in width from one to ten miles. This land 
in certain seasons of the year is subject to overflows when 
the river gets on a rampage, which, as with the Nile, 
generally occurs at stated seasons of the year, usually in 
the fall and spring, but the spring more especially, when 
the ice and snow melts from the northern latitudes and 
comes down with a rush. ‘ 

Aside from these overflows, the land, being almost on a 
level with the river, is continually water soaked and 
covered with bogs. ponds, running sloughs and lakes; 
and though immensely fertile, it is unfit for any kind of 
agriculture; but over this wide range of lowland territory 
a luxuriant growth of wild grass grows in summer, often 
to the height of a man on horseback, and so thick as to 
make many tons of hay to the acre. Certain kinds of 
this spontaneous wild grass is used for hay where it can 
be got at by farmers and stock feeders when upland hay 
is scarce, but more commonly the larger part remains on 
the ground, and is burned off the next spring for the new 
crop. In summer the ponds and lakes are covered with 
water lilies, which spread out their broad leaves and 
always remain flat on the surface, no matter at what 

| stage of water the lakes may be in. They also have a 
beautiful flower, rarely obtainable on account of their 
peculiar place of growing. oe 

On the eastern bank of the river in Illinois, not far 
from Burlington, Ia., the river bottom is six or eight 
miles in width and is bordered by a narrow strip of 
timber along the river’s bank. In thisswamp and marshy 
land wild ducks and snipe in fall and spring abound. In 
the spring from the beginning of March until the middle 
of April, and from the middle of August or first of Sep- 
tember, till the lakes freeze over in the middle of winter, 
duck shooting is the main sport. The fowl migrate 
slowly, feeding upon the surrounding country as they go, 
until the frosts and freezes finally drive them to the 
swamps of Arkansas and a more southern climate. A 
few summer species remain with us all summer and nest 
in their native swamps, but they are only the few and 
non-important varieties. They stay in the swamps 
throughout the day and feed upon the wild rice, which 
grows in profuse abundence along the edges of the lakes 
and streams, until about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
they take their flight to neighboring cornfields, often 
going many miles beyond the bluffs in their search for 
this much feved food. They have been known in early 
days to create considerable shrinkage in the corn crop, 
but later this shrinkage has lessened with the diminished 
quantity of ducks, until now it is not perceptible. 

Several years ago, before duck shooting came into so 
general practice as a sport, farmers and local sportsmen 
could easily supply their own tables with this game by 
invading their feeding grounds in the cornfields of an 
evening or morning; but later the ducks were driven out 
and ceased to haunt their old feeding grounds, until 
to-day duck shooting is almost entirely confined to the 
swamps and marshes of the Mississippi. 

The boats used are usually skiffs about eighteen or 
twenty feet long and are made as light in weight and 
draft as possible, so as to be easily and quickly handled, 
as they must be carried where the water is too shallow to 
row. They are commonly made for two men and two 
dogs. The men sit in the center of the boat back to back, 
while in either end is an ammunition box or magazine 
where all the shooting utensils are kept. Many go into 
camp when the season becomes good and remain for 
weeks at the time engaged in this sport, from the city of 
Burlington and the surrounding country in Illinois. 
Hardly a week goes by in the duck shooting season but 
what numerous tents may be seen stretched here and 
there over this wide waste of marshy country. Thecamp 
hunt is one of the most enjoyable seasons of the sports- 
men, and is looked forward to throughout the whole year 
with an intense longing. When the ducks have come 
good, as the hunter terms it, immediate preparation is 
begun. First of all is procured an old box stove with a 
few cooking utensils, and then he commences with the 
commissary department. Bread, coffee and other edibles 
are provided in bulk. On the highest ground nearest the 
swamps, with provision made for getting wood and fresh 
water, the tent is stretched, the stove set up, wood hauled, 
chopped and everything put in order. Generally three 
or four go into camp together, one acts as cook, while his 
companions divide up the success of the hunt with him. 
It often happens that the best cook is the poorest shot. 
The cook, Reaens, is privileged to hunt when camp 
duties do not require his time, but thisis not a great deal 
of the time, as hunting creates a huge appetite. In one 

of these hunting camps a person may sometimes imagine 
himself on the Western frontier enjoying the full benefit 
of the camp life of the cowboys and border settlers. 

Should the weather be dry and not too cold, camp life 
is very pleasant and enjoyable, as the best shooting is in 
the early morning and in the evening just before sun- 
down. One who is in camp can get out before daylight 
in the morning and can remain out as long as he can see 
to shoot in the evening, thus having advantage over those 
who come from their homes many miles out and return 
the same day. Some of the neighboring towns along the 
foot of the bluff are almost as favorably located as the 


however, the next day, when these same men of wisdom 
expressed a desire to borrow an extra shirt or so. 

ne very important item is that these garments are all 
made of pure wool, not merino or of any cotton mixtures. 
Bear in mind that wool worn next to the skin is at all 
times most healthful. Hoping that my hints may prove 
of value to some uninitiated I ask the doubters and 
skeptics to cease scouting the sport of duck shooting and 
to give my methods a fair trial. BROADBILL. 


camps. From the village of Gladstone it is but two miles 
out to the nearest point on the lake, in ordinary seasons, 
but. when the river rises the water approaches to within 
less than a mile of the village. Gladstone is on theC., B. 
& Q. R. R., and is the centering point for sportsmen com- 
ing from the East. Here they buy their ammunition and 
hunting supplies; and it is also one of the shipping points 
for those having game to sell. Oquawka and New Boston 
further up the river are other points. 
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At Gladstone many of the villagers rely onthe gun to! ping all night long with its waves the platform of our box of shells, ‘Bring the Parker too,” called my friend, 
supply their table with meat in the duck shooting season. | little house. . So I emerged with a gun in each hand. 
Many derive no little revenue from the sport by selling} First, when I had unloaded‘all my impedimenta, and| At that very instant the expression of my friend’s face, 
their game to local shippers. Every boy in the village | sent my team back to town, we had supper, and the get- and the attitude of his body, underwent a startling and 
who is lucky enough to have a gun or aoe iece. | ting of it; one quite as delightful a process, to me, as the sudden change. He ducked down behind the cedar 
from an old rusty Government musket to a double barrel | other. We closed our little refuge to the chilling night | boughs, with intense excitement animating every feature, 
shotgun, will Se forth at break of day in the morning and while one hand stole to the barrels of the 8-gauge the 
and will stay out until darkness closes in in the evening, other motioned vigorously for me to subside. I did so, 
and, they are not always among the unlucky number. crouching upon the floor with a gun on each side of me. 
Hunters come from inland towns many miles on either “Load up, quick!” whispered my friend. ‘Mark right— 
side. Burlington, Ia., furnishes a good many, but not so ready!” ; 
many now as formerly when every Sabbath was a holiday At the word he stood up, the hammers of the big gun 
for those employed in the city, who could not well get off clicking as he rose. I was in the act of dropping a shell 
any other day. Then throughout the whole Sabbath the into the left barrel of my Greener hammerless. The boom 
reverberating echoes of the shotgun would awaken the of the Scott drowned the snap of the barrels, so I locked 
still air, and its constant and steady pound would be them and sprang to my feet. Boom, again. The light 
heard for miles back beyond the bluffs. was so dim I could see only a confused mass of objects 
When game is to be shipped to market, it is taken to towering skyward above the decoys. There was a great 
the nearest railroad station, and if there be a carload on fluttering in the water, and the air was full of the rush 
hand a car is ordered and the birds tied in groups and of wings. Throwing up my light 12-gauge I singled out 
suspended from the roof and sides of the car as thick as a duck that had —o from the main mass and was 
they can be conveniently packed, taking care, however, | notatoes in cream, puffy flapjacks and steaming coffee— swinging off to the left. The Greener'cracked spitefully, 
to say nothing of his reserves, his bread, his doughnuts, and the bird, folding its wings, dropped like lead into 
cookies, pies, apples and other home and boughten | the water. The left barrel I fired at random into the 


delights. To be brief, I wa3 confronted with such an | 20W disappearing flock, apparently without any result. 
array of edibles as would have surprised me out of an | Meanwhile my friend had hastily loaded the Parker, and 
appetite had I been less voraciously hungry than I was, | With two rapid shots stopped a couple of cripples that 
But on this occasion I ate and praised the cook by turns, | W€Te making off as fast as they could swim. 

until everything disappeared as mysteriously as it came, |, .. Well, that was pretty quick work,” he cried gleefully. 
and a sense of delicious satisfaction had taken the place | “Six redheads inside of a minute and a half. You 
of a hollow yearning within. Meanwhile, a pan of water dropped that quartering bird very neatly. ; 

had been heating over the wicks, and, supper done, my| _*‘I didn’t expect to,” I replied, modestly; “but accidents 
friend washed and I wiped the dishes. Then they were | Will happen in spite of the best regulated carelessness. I 


stowed away in the cupboard for the night. fired wholly without aim.’ F 
. Afterward we lit our pipes, end, turning our backs to Do so some more,” cried my friend, as he waded out 


the shelf, looked out through the little window at the | te retrieve the birds which the waves were drifting in. 
stars. My friend, who had been on the ground a week or an - ao a to = seaiemetive cpemes, De, 
more, told me of his daily succerses and failures; how | *20us! 1dn‘t tell my friend so, 1 was prouder with my 
Monday’s had been a goou flight and Tuesday no birds | °n€ bird, killed clean with 33drs. of powder and loz. 
had come in at all; how the evening flight compared | Of shot, page ae could ae be an ee 
with the morning flights; how the big 8-gauge Scott | nocents and two crippled, brought down by those suc- 
decimated the flocks and tumbled the wild ones at long | Cessive, wide-spreading hailstorms of shot, aggregating 
range, and how the 12-gauge Parker was sure death to | 502. of lead from both barrels of his Scott. But duck 
anything in the feathered line within 40yds. In return | Shooting is duck shooting, America over, and in some 
I a oa. news of = town; — ee se a peracgeomtin A cal ie cea one oe ees 
since he ha en away: what were the principal topics | ™ ‘ears : : : ae 
of gossip, and how business was thriving ‘‘under the = - oo igo of = — Pe h 
hill.” National politics came up for intellectual dessert; ’ oS egmning te grow iairly light, and the 
and by the time we had settled presidential possibilities | Whistle of ge wings far out on the water in every 
ae had twice burned to the stems, and we got us a aod bo roe tng anes Ewe piled ci 
a t : ink di with redheads on the platform and crouched down to wait for 
Not one wink did I sleep all that night; but no dreams | further developments, Our decoys, inspired with the 
could have made more of a wonderland of my surround- old, wild yearning after freedom by the associations 
ings. I was stretched at ease upon the lower berth, under | 5¢ the place and hour, flapped their wings, Sittel them. 
plentiful blankets. The slide over the shelf was slightly | coves bodily out of the water and elawmcared lustily to 
open, and I could smell the fresh, clean odor of the flats | their brethren on the lake and in the air. Had it not 
and the wide lake. Looking through the window on the |j,.en for the stout string that held the drake to his 
north, I could see the stars glinting with the steely | anchor, doubtless our entire flock would have merrily 
brightness of midnight. Various were the sounds that | immed away to join their kin. At is was, however 
came to my straining ears. Overhead my friend was | their excitement and clamor only served to lure their 
snoring lustily in his bunk. From the pen outside came, | wild cousins into unsuspected danger. 
every now and then, the restless rustle and quacking of Through a convenient loophole my friend kept close 
the decoys. A light breeze rippled the water, and the] .otch of the shifting flocks. and groups of wildfowl. 
waves lapped the edges of the platform and gurgled “Keep low till I give you the word,” was his caution. 
underneath it. There were also sounds from further “Ducks are getting to be very suspicious; and no wonder 
away; some of them mysterious, some easily accounted they have been shot at so much.” We had not heen 
for. Once or twice I heard a great splash in the water, crouching behind the green rampart more than five min- 
which, I suppose, was the announcement of a late- 


a z= ; utes when I saw my friend’s grasp tighten on the big 
FY reg Pc pgs Adan hn et gun. He shifted his position a little, looked sharply off 


rasiailcenies, fins tees seit Wied: ten ated cians ak eae ame to the left and then said in a low voice, ‘‘Here come some 
‘inde rom tng idlin ena dls Mneee ng ai ie a aaa of those little blue-winged teals. They won’t pitch, but 
also certain mournful, plaintive cries, which I could not | “° ll rake them as they go by. Now, then, mark left, 


: eee ready!” 
assign to any living creature. Often, too, there were : icon ; : : 
soft stirrings on the roof above, and sudden tapsand|, We opped up like jacks in a box, just as some eight or 


concussions, as though some small object had dropped | ten of those wonderfully swift-flying little fellows, the 
there from a considerable height. blue-winged teals, skimmed past outside the decoys. 


I lay there with all my senses alert until the stars be- | Boom! Crack! Then a mingled boom and crack and it 
gan to pale and a gray film seemed drawn across the | W48 all over—with most of the teals. Seven of them lay 
sky. Minute by minute it grew visibly lighter; and at | dead or fluttering in the water. The big gun had done 
last my friend stirred, turned over with a long, regretful | ts work again; I was too modest before its stupendous 


sigh, and poked his head over the edge of his bunk. wers of destruction to claim a single bird. I knew 
“Ho, hum! Are you awake, Paul?” that I had selected my pair, but had too much respect for 


Be ens tng = the comprehensiveness of the 8-gauge to believe that I 

“He aa ha dirgeisce b ke?” dropped them. Again the Parker came into play and 
ee the cripples were quieted. 

‘Since 7 o’clock yesterday morning. 


o6 ? 7 7 . ”? s > = 
‘Well, I declare! Didn’t you get a nap all night long?” wie aka Len my friend, all aglow 
‘‘Never once closed my eyes.” : } 


“It was the coffee!” exclaimed my friend. ‘I never moe slaughter,” I responded some- 
thought about that. ,, Well, we must getup. The ducks “Ah, yes, you mean a big bag,” said my friend, conde- 
oe - Tothold ace eae ‘| scendingly. ‘You will learn the stock expressions in 
edge of the lower bunk, my friend dropped lightly back- time.” He ee acouple more of the big shells into 


; the 8-gauge and sallied out after teals. 
ow = = eee. & > —— . — = a — got Pectusnnely—tor my peace of mind at least—no more 
into our outer garments with all expedition, for it was 3 : : Se eee , 
distinctly cold. flocks were decoyed during the morning flight. Occa 


: : : ,, | Sional bunches of three or four, with pairs and singles, 

‘‘We won’t have breakfast until after the first flight,” | gave us some delightful shooting of a more sportsmanlike 

said my friend. He drew on his dogskin jacket, strug-| kind. My friend speedily discarded the 8-gauge for this 

gled into his rubber hip boots, and went out on the plat- | fine work and made some very pretty single shots with 
form. Presently I heard a great commotion — the 


‘ ) the 12-gauge Parker, which I een as they deserved. 
live decoys, and then a splash as my friend opened the | As for myself, I occasionally dropped a bird, but more 
little gate and stepped off into the water. ‘‘It’s an ele- 


_s , frequently an exclamation of disgust, which seemed to 
gant morning! he exclaimed, as Iemerged. muffled to | tickle my friend immensely. But the climax came when 
oe ears. “J ast enough an to nome = —— fiying; he proposed that Ishould try the 8-gauge! Then I indig- 
and not enough to ari he shot. € stooped, and | nantly retired to the house part of the blind, and be 
anchored the drake in about 2ft. of water, directly in d : . _ 


: pealing potatoes for breakfast. 
front of the blind. Then he came back to the pen, and] Oh, the romance of those October days and nights in 
let loose all the ducks, which went skittering away with 


[ | n the blind! The morning flights and the evening flights: 
a joyous clamor, and settled around their quacking lord. | the snipe shooting on the flats; the excursions up the 
There sat the whole flock, dancing on the water and | river banks for woodcock! It all came to an end too soon: 
preening themselves, as pretty a sight as one could wish 


I 7 and yet they were long days and happy days, and long 
to see in the gray of the morning. nights and happy nights—after I easel hew to sleep in 
My friend stood admiring the picture for a minute, and 


a bunk under cedar boughs, with a pint of strong coffee 
then stepped inside and brought out his big 8-gauge gun. | singing through all my nerves. I felt as though I had 
Dropping in a couple of enormous shells, he leaned the 


lived a primeval life for ages, when I mounted into my 
gun against the railing of the blind, and then stood slap- | buggy on the appointed day and said good-by to my 
ping his hands on his shoulders and gazing out into the| friend. The wagon groaned with a mighty heap of 
still, thick and blurred air of the early morning. ducks, and my friend smiled as he said: 
‘‘Hark!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘They are beginning | ‘‘Tell the boys I am having pretty good luck.” 
to move. Better go in and get your gun.” ‘*No need of that,” I replied, looking down at the spoils; 
From far overhead, faint and vanishing as elfin music, 


‘“‘they’il recognize your work.” 
came the sound of the swiftly-cutting wings of a flock of } As Irode over the brow of the hill behind the flats, a 
ducks. The shrill, mysterious, vibratory monotone had | mileaway, I heard the dull, throbbing roar of the 8-gauge, 
a strange sort of fascination about it. We listened with 


and knew that another flock of wildfowl had saddenly 
bending heads until the last faint pulsation of the air | been wiped out of the fauna of North America, 
had ceased, Then] went inside and got my gun and a 






























































air, and sat down, in a space quite as circumscribed as 
the old woman’s in the shoe, to our culinary operations. 
The cheerful little oil stove furnished both light and heat. 
Everything necessary had been laid out upon the shelf, 
and we sat before it through all the operations that suc- 
ceeded—preparing the food, cooking it, eating it, even 
down to the dish-washing—without once stirring from 
our places. 

There is magic in an oil stove, properly managed. The 
wonderful rapidity and neatness with which it will de- 
liver into the hands of an expert manipulator dish after 
dish, all savory and smoking, can only be equalled by 
that “that from the audience” under the mazy motions of 
the magician’s wand. My friend in rapid succession 
placed before me broiled duck, eggs boiled to a turn, 















































































to leave air passages for ventilation between them at 
suitable intervals. In this way they reach market in a 
good salable order, even though many of them may 
have been killed a week, if it be cool weather in the 
meantime. If for sale they are never thrown in heaps 
at camp nor piled in bulk in shipping unless they are 
few in number and are to be shipped but a short dis- 
tance. During the busy season several carloads of these 
birds have been shipped from one shipping point in a 
week, while more or less are used for home consumption. 
This land containing these swamps has lately found its 
way into different hands, asa large tract has been bought 
up and turned over to be used entirely for sporting pur- 
poses. A few years ago a syndicate of prominent sports- 
men with capital behind them bought up a large tract of 
this land lying a short distance out from the river bank, 
around which they put a barb wire fence and erected a 
fine club house. This house is on the railroad, the main 
line of the C., B. & Q.. which rans directly through the 
club grounds, and was erected at no little expense. The 
railroad company stop ali local trains, and others if 
necessary, at this place, which is known as the Crystal 
Lake and Eagle Grove Club House, and is about three 
miles out from Burlington. The house is run on the first- 
class hotel order, and is kept open the entire year. While 
the hunting season does not oceupy all of this time, the 
fishing season begins as soon as the former closes, and 
throughout the summer continues until the hunting 
begins in the fall again, so that with the exception of a 
month or so in the winter the grounds are continuously 
occupied. Being a short distance out from Burlington, 
throughout the long summer season it is a great place of 
resort for pleasure seekers, who come out, ladies and 
gentlemen, for a few hours’ fishing. These club grounds, 
however, include but a small portion of this duck shoot- 
ing territory. S. H. McMILLAN. 


A BUNK IN A BLIND. 


ws a genuine feudal independence, the Lake 
Champlain duck shooter may claim that his blind 
is his castle. It is undoubtedly the most elaborate affair 
of the kind in use among the wildfowlers of the country. 
Totally unlike the bush blind of the Eastern rivers, the 
reed blind of the West or the box blind of the South, it 
stands quite alone as a representative type of field archi- 
tecture. It is, in fact, a miniature house, equipped with 
all the paraphernalia of domestic economy, thoroughly 
rovisioned and fitted out to stand a siege of six weeks’ 
mbardment by the great army of southward-flying 
ducks. Let us take a peep at one of these cosy Lake 
Champlain ducking blinds. 

The house part of the blind is very nearly square, about 
5x6ft., and 54ft. high. It has a sloping roof to shed rain, 
a door at the front end and a small window at one side. 
On the opposite side there is a board slide which can be 
opened to provide air or furnish an outlook. Across the 
back end—the ends being the long sides of the blind—are 
two bunks or berths, one over the other. A wide shelf 
under the board slide answers the purpose of a table. 
Heat and cooking facilities are furnished by a small oil 
stove standing in one corner by the door. In the other 
corner is the “‘armory,” a rack in which are placed the 
guns of the occupant or occupants of the blind, con- 
venient for immediate use. A cupboard under the lower 
berth contains the dishes, cooking utensils, ammunition, 
etc., of the garrison, while a big chest, answering also the 
purpose of a bench, stands conveniently beneath the shelf 
packed with provisions and other perishable supplies of 
the gunners. So much for the interior of the house part 
of the blind. The door opens upon a platform about sift. 
wide, railed all around and heavily bushed with cedar 
or pine to such a height that the gunner when erect can 
conveniently shoot over the wattled boughs. On the 
front part of the platform is a long, trough-like pen in 
which are anol: the live decoys. The entire structure 
which I have described is overlaid and concealed with 
evergreen boughs, so that it looks like a dark green 
mound standing on the edge, or in the midst of the shal- 
low water. 

It may easily be imagined that duck shooting with such 
comforts and advantages as are provided by these house- 
blinds is most delightful sport. Emetially charming is 
it to have a brief, sweet taste of the sport for a few suc- 
cessive days, in the midst of one’s common vocation and 
cares, to drive out, as I did, on a certain October evening, 
straight from my office to the little cedar-cevered snug- 
gery of my friend at the mouth of the Lamoille River, 
and bunk there for three blessed nights, with nothing to 
do but to eat, and shoot, and sleep, and then, for variety, 
to sleep, and shoot, and eat! The great busy world slipped 
so completely out of consciousness that when I came ex 
to it I felt lik a Rip Van Winkle with the rags and tatters 
of a twenty years’ slumber fluttering about me. But, un- 
like the venerable Van Winkle, I felt as though the vigor 
and gladness of youth had returned, instead of departed, 
while I was helping my silentfriend with his keg of pow- 
der, and .listening to the bowling, thunderous echoes of 
his 8-gauge among the surrounding hills. 

I shall never forget the first night—the night of my 
arrival—and how I bunked like a rabbit in the heart of 
that mound of cedar; how strange it was, how romantic, 
with the great desolate flats behind us, stretching away 


to the bases of the hills, and the broad lake in front, lap- PAUL PasTNOR, 
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NORTH CAROLINA WATERS. 


been such a long time since I haveseen anything 

Pages columns as to duck shooting that per- 
haps a few words a ut the waters of Albemarle, Pam- 
lico, and Core Sounds, North Carolina, may be of interest 

, men. I will try and recount as far as 
to my fellow sports. ( 
possible my experience down there during the past three 
winters on board my ducking sharpie yacht, the Madelon. 

One beautiful day in December, 1887, we found our- 
selves in tow of a smart tug en route through the Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake Canal bound for Roanoke Island, 
N.C. Anda hard time of it did we have, indeed, get- 
ting through that blessed old canal. It was a bitter cold 
night, and our tug captain seemed bound to get through, 
reckless of consequences to ourselves or anybody else. So, 
after banging into numerous rafts at the risks of having 
some stray log punch a hole through the yacht’s bottom, 
and at other time swinging us so close to the shore that it 
looked as if the masts and rigging would be torn out of 
the yacht by the overhanging trees, it was with a sigh of 
relief that the tug cast us free to anchor off North River 
light. We lay there all one day waiting for a favorable 
wind, and the next morning at daybreak set sail, and at 
two o'clock that afternoon we found ourselves safe in the 
little harbor of Manteo, Roanoke Island. Having pro- 
cured guides, and made some repairs to our rudder, we 
set sail the next morning, and that afternoon we found 
ourselves at anchor in about three feet of water off New 
Inlet, and about two miles eastward of the Life Saving 
Station. 

The waters of the Sound for many miles in this vicinity 
are extremely shallow, being not more than 2ft. deep, 
and there is an abundance of grass and good feed for 
ducks. I never saw so many brant in my life as seemed 
to frequent those waters. They were in flocks of thous- 
ands, and had we chosen to gun for them with brant de- 
coys we could have loaded the yacht without difficulty. 
We did indeed kill more than we needed from odd flocks 
that came to our redhead decoys. But the redhead duck 
has always had a peculiar fascination for me, and there 
is nothing more attractive to my eyes than to see the rig- 
ging hung with numerous bunches of this splendid bird. 

It was not long before we had our sinkbox and 300 de- 
coys placed in position out on a shoal reef along which 
the birds seemed to travel, and of courseit was the proper 
thing to place my guest safely therein, so that he could 
have the first chance at the birds. Now, W. isa mighty 
good fellow and a splendid fisherman, and I think the 
world of him, for a more jolly friend and better com- 
panion in camp it is hard to find. But somehow W. does 
not seem able to ‘‘catch on” to shooting out of a sinkbox. 
The flight was superb, gang after gang of redheads came 
sailing along, set their wings, and dropped to the decoys. 
Up would rise the head of W., bang! bang! would go 
both barrels, and away would scud the flying ducks, 
leaving not a feather behind. This we kept up long 
enough to use up fifty or sixty cartridges, when W. con- 
cluded that he could not ‘‘catch on,” and signalled to me 
to relieve him. Idid so in double-quick time, but alas, 
the flight was nearly over, and although I remained in 
the sinkbox until dark, our entire bag for the day, in- 
cluding four birds killed by W., amounted to just half a 
dozen pair of redheads. 

The next morning was calm and foggy. About 10 
o'clock the fog lifted, and it became as bright and balmy 
asarn Aprilday. We left the yacht with the sinkbox, 
expecting to put it into position at once, when there 
occurred an experience not uncommon in those waters, 
but which was most unexpected, and decidedly startling. 

Now, be it remembered that there was not a cloud in 
the sky and the gentlest of breezes when we left the 
yacht. Before we had gotten d00yds. away, a squall was 
upon us, the like of which I never saw before. It lasted 
only about fifteen minutes, but must have blown at least 
seventy-five miles an hour. The whole Sound was white 
with foam, our sinkbox was sunk in a moment, and it 
was only by the greatest care and constant bailing that 
our boat also was not sent to the bottom. The long boat 
belonging to the Life Saving Station was made fast 
astern of the yacht, and the wind caused the yacht to go 
so quickly about that this boat was instantly swamped. 
And had it not been that her crew with their guns were 
safely in the yacht’s cabin, they too would have gone 
down. I understand that these peculiar squalls are quite 
common to these waters. They are dangerous in the 
extreme; in fact, the following summer the mail schooner 
(quite a large craft) was caught in just such a squall, and 
capsized with all on board. It was thought that two 
lives were certainly lost, an old woman and child, both 
of whom went down with her, but the day after she sunk, 
luckily, the Life Saving Crew visited her, and found ber 
lying on her side, only partly submerged, and hearing 
some sounds inside, they cut away with their axes, and 
a oe woman and child alive, but very nearly ex- 
hausted. 


We remained some ten days on the flats off New Inlet, 
and were not fortunate enough to again catch such a 
flight of redheads as we found the first day. In fact it 
stormed and blew so hard that most of the time we were 
unable to use the sinkbox. There is little or no point 
shooting to be gotten in those waters. The flats are so 
wide in extent that the birds feed and remain far away 
from the land. So after ten days down there we regret- 
fully turned our faces homeward, having bagged about 
thirty brant and about fifty redheads and blackheads. 

I paid another visit to those waters in the winter of 
1887-88, and while the brant seemed as abundant as ever, 
the redheads seemed to have almost disappeared. And 
the sport was so poor that we came home quite dis- 
heartened. So when the winter of 1888-89 came along 
I determined to send the Madelon further south, and on 
the evening of Dec. 31 I found myself on board of her at 
Morehead City, N.C. The morning of New Year's Day 
broke bright and clear, and as the rays of the morning 
sun were reflected upon the buildings and outworks of 
Fort Macon, which guards the entrance of the harbors of 
Beaufort and Morehead City, we found ourselves gliding 
rapidly along with a fair wind, bound for the flats off 
Harker’s Island, Core Sound, distant about fifteen miles, 
It was not long after we sighted Harker’s Island that we 
began to sec considerable flocks of blackheads, and some 
brant, but alas! no redheads whatever. We proceeded on 
our way until late in the afternoon, and having located a 
shoal place where the ducks seemed to be using (feed 
being abundant there), we determined to try our luck the 




























sooner had darkness come upon the waters than the 
lights of the “‘fire-lighters” began to creep along the hori- 
zon, They a in every direction; there must have 
been at least a dozen boats out, engaged in this murderous 
work. And every few minutes would come the boom, 
boom of their guns, a sad reminder to us that our chances 
for sport were being thus ruthlessly destroyed by the 
natives who, without the slightest concealment, thus 
defy the laws of North Carolina. 

The next morning was just the day for sinkbox shoot- 
ing, but few or no birds were to be seen. And although 
we put out the decoys, and faithfully waited all day, we 
were not rewarded with a bag of more than a half-dozen 
blackheads and one or two brart. We remained in that 
vicinity the remainder of the week, with no success 
whatever, and having returned to Morehead City on 
Sunday, Jan. 6, we set sail the following morning for 
Harbor Island. distant 35 miles, and arrived there that 
afternoon. This little island, less than an acre in extent, 
is located right in the mouth of Core Sound; it is of shell 
formation, and is thought to have been constructed by 
the aborigines, for numerous specimens of human bones 
and pottery have been found there. The island now be- 
longs to the Harbor Island Club, a party of New Yorkers, 
and one of the most genial members thereof, Mr. Law- 
rence Pike (or ‘“‘Larry” for short), met me with hospitable 
welcome, and did everything in his power to make my 
<= there an agreeable one. 

he Harbor Island Club has built a very sightly and 
comfortable club house, two stories in height, and no 
one could ask for a better harbor than within its hospita- 
ble walls. The sitting-room bas two enormous fireplaces, 
in which a roaring fire is kept up of logs 6ft. long. Their 
steward, Walter Homans. is a Long Island gunner boy, 
and they have all the luxuries, including Joe the mulatto 
waiterman, who is se excruciatingly feminine in voice 
and manners that some joking club member presented 
him with a complete suit of fewinine attire, crinoline, 
flounces, bustle and all, in which upon the arrival of any 
guest Joe delights to array himself, and thus create a 
sensation at meal time. I was informed that Joe also 
had a ball dress with low neck and short sleeves, in 
which he occasionally pranced around, but he did not 
don it while I was there. 

_ But the ducks were not there. For the first time in 
eight consecutive years Friend Larry reported himself 
“jeft” as to ducking. Day after day the sun rose 
brightly, and the warm breath of summer breathed upon 
us. How we prayed for cold weather; how we hoped 
and watched for a blizzard to freeze up the Northern 
waters and send the ducks our way. But they came not, 
and after waiting over two weeks we made sail for More- 
head City and came home. The truth of the matter is 
that ducks are usually plentiful enough in these waters, 
and, in fact, all along the Atlantic coast. I have infor- 
mation that there are now enormous flocks of them along 
the Chesapeake, but the mild weather of the past two 
months has prevented their flight southward, and has 
caused them to gather on the feeding grounds of the 
Chesapeake in enormous flocks. 

I notice the assertion in your columns that the birds 
are disappearing, and beg leave to differ with you on 
that, for to my personal knowledge there were never 
more birds on the Northern and Chesapeake waters than 
this and last winter; but for some unknown reason they 
remain in these large flocks and do not decoy. Every 
gunner knows by experience that unless the ducks are 
separated and divided up into small flocks, not to exceed 
about a dozen birds each, they will not decoy. The truth 
of it is, that among a large flock of ducks there are 
always some extra watchful ones, who have learned by 
experience what a sinkbox is, and these give the alarm 
to their younger and less experienced companions. 
Large flocks of ducks also invariably fly high, and, of 
course, easily discern the gunner. Small flocks fly close 
to the surface of the water, and these are the ones that 
come to the decoys. For these reasons there have been 
comparatively few redheads killed on this coast for the 
past two or three seasons, Their increase is thus scarcely 
disturbed at all, and just as soon as these great flocks of 
birds disintegrate there will be better shooting and 
greater chances for the success of sportsmen than for 
years past. I have information from certain points on 
the Chesapeake, etc., that canvasbacks and redheads 
never were so plentiful as they have been this year and 
last year. But they seem to have got educated and 
to know what a sinkbox is, for when some distance off 
they rise in the air high enough to look down, and see 
for themselves whether the flock they are approaching 
is genuine or not. ROBERT C. Lowry. 
New York, Feb. 7. 


OLD TIMES ABOUT CHICAGO. 


I READ with much interest the description in FoREST 
AND STREAM of these luxurious resorts, where the 
wealthy citizens of Chicago recuperate their energies and 
indulge the sporting sentiment, with the assistance of 
professional cooks, trained waiters, and well-stocked 
wine closets. These things contrast strongly with the 
old days of 1840 50, when that region between the Big 
Calumet and Blue Island, and the Sag and Lake Michigan 
was a vast game preserve, needing no protection, since 
the game was so much more abundant than were the 
gunners, that no visible impression could be made on the 
herds of deer, flocks of geese and ducks, swarms of 
pigeons, flights of woodcock, snipe and plover, packs of 
grouse, and coveys of quail. Of all these probably only 
the birds of passage are now to be found in their old 
haunts, and these only where they find foot and protec- 
tion. 

There are perhaps 100 guns at work now in fall and 
spring where there was one fifty years ago, and the 
breechloader of to-day is a far more deadly weapon than 
the old muzzle percussion gun of the forties, and all that 
wealth and ingenuity can do in the way of boats, blinds 
and decoys is brought to bear upon the wildfow] of these 
times. 

In 1840 we drove from Chicago through the heavy sand 
in wagons, a tedious ride of three or four hours, with the 
chilling northers whistling about our ears. No stopping 

lace whereat to warm one’s fingers or take a hot drink 

tween Myrick’s, on State street, and the lower Calu- 
met Bridge. Arrived at the river, we did our own push- 

‘ing in heavy flatboats, without blinds or decoys, taking 

‘the shots as they came—a big mallard getting up from 


to a dead calm, and the air was as balmy as April, but no 



















teal coming down the wind like bullets. Neither did we 
usually have retrievers, and so lost many ducks in the 
marsh. From twenty to _ ducks to the gun was the 
bag, but there being no sale for them in Chicago at prices 
which would pay for powder and shot, there were few, 
if any, market-shooters. Our surplus game we distribu- 
ted among our friends, 

In looking over the list of the members of the Tolleston 
Club, [ find few familiar names—perhaps six or eight— 
which were known in Chicago fifty years ago, and even 
those are perhaps not descendants of the sportsmen of 


1840. 
So pass the generations of men. 8. C. C. 


MARIETTA, Georgia. 


THE SHOOTING CLUBS OF CHICAGO. 


VIl.—THE ENGLISH LAKE CLUB. 


_— past year of low water and no ducks detracted 

from the glory of the English Lake Club, just as it 
did from that of all the river clubs, and someof the mem- 
bers looked as gloomy as if they didn’t ever expect to see 
another mallard this side of the river Jordan. Even if 
this were to be the case—which isn’t, by a great deal—I 
should write of the English Lake Club to-day just the 
same, for there is enough in the past to debar any imme- 
diate necessity for a future. 

English Lake club house is seventy-two miles from 
Chicago, and accessible via the Panhandle Railway. The 
evening train gets you down in time for supper, and if 
you will tell the conductor that you want to getoff at the 
house, he will stop the train at the club platform, just 
47ft. and 5in. from the club house door, and, if you can 
manage to walk that far, Mr. John Taylor, the club 
superintendent, will get your baggage in for you. This 
is better than running on to the station across the lake, a 
half mile or so, and carrying your own baggage across 
the railroad bridge. 

The grounds of the English Lake Ciub comprise in alk 
about 5,000 acres, and extend up and down the river 
about four miles, being in some parts about two miles in 
width. They are located on one of those sections of the 
absent-minded Kankakee which were undoubtedly 
originally intended for a duck marsh, and for nothing’ 
else on earth. The ‘‘lake” itself is only a widering of 
the river, about a quarter of a mile by a mile in size. It 
is named after a Mr. English, an old settler. It formerly 
was much greater in extent, and indeed took in nearly 
all of what is now known as the North Marsh. There is 
water encugh in it now to make its passage dreaded by 
up-bound duck boats on one of the windy spring days. 
The club owns marsh on both sides of the river, which 
is a very good feature, since it has a tendency to preserve 
the game. If the pounding is too heavy for the ducks, 
they get up and go across the river, and it must be some 
time before the shooter can make so long a change of 
base and get at them again. Probably he would not do 
so at all on that day, and on the next day the ducks 
would have the same chance over again. This constant 
shifting of the flight from one part of the marsh to 
another necessitates a sharp lookout on the part of the 
shooter, or rather on the part of his pusher. Happy is 
that pusher who discovers some little ‘‘hole” where the 
birds are feeding on the smartweed, or acorns, or some 
other of the favorite local products. The pusher watches 
it for perhaps a day, and then, confident in the instinct 
of the birds to return to an undisturbed feeding spot, he 
steals over to the telegraph office, and flashes a hurried 
message to the club member with whom he happens to 
have the best understanding. Then the shooter drops 
any and all business, hurries down to the club, promises 
the pusher a suit of clothes if they get a hundred birds, 
and forth sally the two, as quietly as may be, and with 
the innocent look of those who reck of naught more 
choice than mudhens. If the “hole” has not been dis- 
turbed, or eaten out by the devouring thousands, there 
is perhaps realized that ‘‘big day” which has so long 
haunted the sportsman’s dreams, and he may come home 
at night with his boat fairly groaning with a feathered 
freight. Whether this be at some of the almost inscrut- 
able recesses of the North Marsh or the South Marsh, 
whether it be on Bogus Creek, Bogus Lake, or the Little 
Yellow, or the Big Yellow, or on the wet meadow, or 
over in the oak flats—that is a question each day must 
decide for itself. 

Mallards and bluebills make most of the shooting on 
the English Lake grounds. Redheads and bluebills are 
abundant in the spring and in the fall, when the water 
is high. There are a few canvasbacks, but no regular 
flight. Teal are plentiful. In common with all the river 
clubs, the English Lake folks unhesitatingly say that the 
shooting is best in the spring, although a great many of 
their members decry the practice, as the ducks are at 
that season in such very poorcondition. I have been sur- 
prised, in getting about among the clubs, to find so many 
men of the most intelligent element who persist in spring 
sheoting even while they admit that a general law against 
it, North and South, would be the solution of the duck 
supply. If we wait for all the States to pass such a law 
at just the same moment, it is not likely ever to be passed 


any. 

ies ace feed on this marsh seems to consist mostly of 
wild rice and smartweed. There are, of course, the 
usual marsh roots and grasses; and there is also a pretty 
good supply of acorns, the overflowed oak flats being a 
peculiarity not often found in other sections to such ex- 
tent as here. Shooting on a smartweed flat in the timber 
of Little Yellow River, Mr. Chas. E. Willard once killed 
100 mallards in half a day. This was in open, bright 
weather, and yet I am told that the birds came in so fast 
and close that the pusher, Charles Baker, killed three 
with his paddle. The barrels of the shooter’s gun became 
so heated that he could not holdthem. On the following 
day Mr. Abner Price killed 52 mallards at the same place. 
Mr. Price also once killed 115 ringbills in one day’s shoot 
on the marsh. : 

The year of 1886 seems to have been about as good as | 
any since the organization of the club, in 1879. Refer- 
ring to the club records, it appears that during that year, 
in the fall, and from Oct. 20 to 26, such scores as the fol- 
lowing were common; 31, 15, 15, 34, 15, 80, 58, 34, 32, 
100, 41, 84, 21, 23, 52, 30, 78, 58, 55, 32, 53, 33,30. OnOct. 
31 the scores were: 30, 20, 30, 31, 20, 43, 32, 28, 51, 20, 37, 
20. On Oct. 10, 1886, snipe bags were recorded of 17, 44, 
52. There were a great many snipe this past fall,and the 
nature of the country is such that this sport is very often 


next morning. That was a beautiful night, the wind fell the weeds along the bank with a loud squak, or a flock of * afforded almost at its very best. 
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There is usually ee good rail shooting in August 
and September, and in oe aigag also there is usually 
good shooting at woodducks. There used to be a pretty 
heavy flight of woodducks along this part of the Kanka- 
kee, and even now they nest in considerable numbers 
along the oak flats. One nest with seventeen eggs was 
found by children near the school house, not far from the 
club building. Harry Hanson, 11 years old, is now the 
proud possessor of three big wild geese, hatched from 
eggs he took from a nest and carried home in his dinner 
pail. Mallards nest all over the wet prairie, and at the 
edges of the brushy points, usually upon the muskrat 
houses. The teal seem to prefer higher ground. One 
teal nest found had twenty-one eggs in it. The Canada 
goose annually breeds on these marshes in numbers. It 
is probable that the English Lake shooters kill more 
geese than any of the other clubs. Mr. Jesse Cummings, 
with John Taylor as pusher, killed twenty Canada geese 
in one day last spring, shooting over decoys from a woven 
grass blind on a shallow overflowed meadow, 

The teal flight comes regularly to the English Lake 
marsh from the 18th to the 20th day of September, no 
matter what the weather; so, at least, Mr. Taylor’s ob- 
servations would point, and he is a hunter. Once Mr. 
Chas. Mears was down at the club house and having a 
rather dull time of it. He had packed his kit together 
and was about to start home on the evening of the 18th. 
‘“‘T told him to wait for the teal,” said Mr. Taylor, ‘‘and 
sure enough on the next day, the 19th, thelake was black 
with them.” 

The fall mallard flight usually begins to drop in about 
the 18th or 20th of October. I have already, in an early 
note, mentioned the fact that the local nesting mallards 
make a flight north about Aug. 30, and it is thought that 
these home birds bring other new birds back with them. 

The spring flight usually comes up at the first loosen- 
ing of the ice, there usually being a flying advance 
guard, which may remain only part of a day if the marsh 
is still too close. Sometimes the whole spring flight will 
go south fora few days. The date of the first spring 
birds depends upon the weather. In an early season 
they may appear in March; upon the other hand, shoot- 
ing may not begin until April 1. The season closes by 
law April 15. Although there are more ducks in the 
spring, the scores already cited show that the fall offers 
birds enough to satisfy a moderate shooter in any 
ordinary year. It was in the fall, four years ago, that 
Mr. Jesse Cummings, with John Taylor as pusher, took 
in 128 shells, and brought out 92 mallards at 2 P. M., the 
shells being then exhausted. In this case, the boat was 
level full of ducks, and sat so low in the water that only 
the combing of the deck stood out. The boat was strained 
and broken, and was barely got in to the landing in time. 
That ought to be pretty near good enough fun, and shows 
what the marsh is capable of doing. After shooting like 
that, it isn’t much wonder that the club shooters com- 
plain of a year like this; but the fact is, they would think 
they had a right to complain of a bag of a dozen or fif- 
teen birds, which to many sportsmen would seem a fair 
day’s shooting. There were a great many days this past 
fall when English Lake men were growling about “no 
ducks at all,” when a patient hunter might have gotten 
in with a dozen or so. Mr. Taylor, who has long been a 
settler on the marsh, and indeed has filled acceptably the 
place of club superintendent ever since the organization 
in 1879, says that he does not think the days of the 
Kankakee are numbered in the least, and points out the 
fact that, while 1886 was the best year of the marsh, 1880 
was the poorest. He thinks it is only low water and 
local fires that have made the trouble this year. 

There are some ruffed grouse on and near the club 
grounds, and there would be quail if the natives did not 
murder them off. Rabbits and squirrels also are to be 
found in some small numbers. The club records show 
that there are a good many woodcock in season from 
July 1andon. The low warm timber lands of the Kan- 
kakee offer a tempting field to this bird. 

In dull days of the past season it occurred to some of 
the members to try the Kankakee as a fishing stream. 
On Oct. 6, Mr. A. M. Fuller took 7 black bass, on Oct. 7 
he caught 23, and Mr. Taylor 27, They took 80 black 
bass-out of one ‘‘hole” in the river. There might be 
good fishing in this stream, but illegal spearing and sein- 
ing is carried on openly, and in one well known case 
natives were caught using dynamite, 

The records show that on Sept. 14, 1887, 12 wild pigeons 
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were killed in the woods near the club house, and what | 





is more singular they were killed by a young lady only 
fifteen years old, Miss Grace Hazen, daughter of J. T. 
Hazen, of Cincinnati, O. On this same trip, Wm. Has- 
kins being her pusher, Miss Hazen killed one teal. She 
shoots in regular hunting coat and hat and handles a 
rifle as well as the shotgun, ringing the bell on the club 
target as often as many of the men. 

The English Lake i house grounds cannot well be 
shown in an illustration, as they cover too much country. 
There is a pleasant little oak grove which fills up the 
yard close to the house, and it is here that the little rifle 
target is most usually set up. Here, too, isacontrivance 
which I do not see at any of the other clubs, and which 
is a good idea—a sort of little summer house, covered 
with wire netting, and therefore perfectly ventilated, 
whis is used as a duck house by the club. It is provided 
with lock and key, so that no marauding railroad man 
can slip over from a passing freight train and steal a 
bunch of ducks, as had been done before this little house 
was provided. The trap grounds lie between this little 
grove and the boat houses, which latter are situated upon 
the edge of a basin, which is connected with the river by 
a short channel. 

There is one club boat house, and there are nine boat 
houses which belong to individuals. In and about these 
boat houses one can learn about as much in regard to the 
industry of modern duck shooting as he can anywhere. 
I thought John Gillespie’s den might do as well as any, 
so we went into that. He had two boats of the patterns 
most favored on that marsh, and on the walls hung a full 
complement of oars, paddles and punt poles. There 
were 200 duck decoys of all sorts, and a number of pro- 
file goose decoys. Tools of different sorts were visible, 
and indeed there was a whole chest devoted to tools and 
odds and ends such as a blind maker and boat carpenter 
might have to use. There were two or three boxes of 
fishing tackle, which I regret to say I can’t approve very 
highly. If I had worked in a sporting goods house as 
long as John has, I would have accumulated a lot better 
supply than that. Boots, sails, nets, rods, and all that, 
lay around or hung decently suspended. There was a 
willow blind, such as I have described in a previous 
article, and also a grass blind and a hay coat. The boats 
had irons screwed along the bottom, to fit them for run- 


ning on the ice in the early spring; and I saw some pad-. 


dles shod on the end with a serrated steel, like a saw 
blade, to fit them for use upon the surface of the ice. 
The boat seat was a sawed-off chair, and the favorite 
boat was arranged so that about 4,000lbs. of stuff could 
be piled into or on top of it. Isaw a contrivance which 
looked like a brass post auger with a school desk on top 
of it, and was informed that this was a ‘“‘marsh seat.” 
You screw the auger down in the mud, and its wide 
flanges keep it from sinking; then you adjust the seat by 
means of thumbscrew, and there you are. I would 
rather sit on almost anything than that sort of a seat, 
but I should think that it would be nice at a lawn-tennis 
party. I saw also in this boat house another device, 
although I believe Mr. Taylor was the owner of it as ap- 
plied; it was a combination lock attached to the fasten- 
ing of a spirits keg. Mr. Taylor told me that they took 
in a gallon or so of whisky on a late hunt in the Indian 
Territory, and the only way they could devise to keep 
the negro cook and the visiting Indians out of the keg 
was to put a lock on it. They did so, and found it a good 
— It would be a good idea if extended to divers other 
egs. 

As I looked around through this typical boat house and 
made mental inventory of the curious stock, I began to 
be impressed with the notion that duck hunting nowa- 
days comes pretty near being a business all by itself. It 
in no wise lessened this idea to walk through the assort- 
ment of boats, of which this club has an unusually good 
one. There are over 100 boats owned by the club, most 
of which, when bought of the trade, are of either the 
Green Bay or Waukegan model. Neither of these boats 
quite pleased the English Lake men, and in an earlier paper 
lremarked how Wm. Hine—who, by the way, lives at 
North Judson, and not at Logansport—had been trying 
to get just exactly the kind of a boat they wanted. I 
should think Kane & Co., or Douglas, or some of our 
folks out here, might supply a craft which would be infi- 
nitely better, and I would rather see such firms patron- 
ized, believing that the business belongs to them and can 
be better handled by them. The local boats were not 
above criticism, by any means. The Green Bay boat, as 
is well known, is a shallow, wide and straight-bottomed 
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boat. Some such model seems best adapted to the long 
trips through shallow water and through the boat ways 
mowed out through the tall “cane” and rice. There is 
not enough river work to make much need for a higher, 
rounder and stiffer toat. The Hine boat does not differ 
widely from Green Bay lines. It is flat, round, with long 
rake, and is about 15ft. long. There was one little, low, 
highly-polished butternut boat, as pretty as a racing shell, 
that took the eye at once, though too pretty for actual 
service, and there were ntimbers of others, of good make 
and finish; and in style different as the tastes of the 
owners. Most of the boats were partially protected along 
the bows and sides by tin or copper: It does not take 
more than half a day or 8o of work in tough ice to cut 
through the thin shell of aducking boat. Nearly all these 
boats, of whatever make, had a trim and hunter-like 
look about them, and were strong and light, so that the 
pusher may easily handle them. The English Lake push- 
ers have never had an accident yet. There are fifteen of 
these men who are considered regular pushers, and more 
can be called if wanted. I believe’ the pusher fee at 
English Lake is $3 per day: 

The original club house was only 24x46ft. in size, and 
was moved over from the other side of the river in 1879. 
The first addition was made four years ago, when rooms 
18x 36ft. were added for the accommodation of the keeper's 
family. A second addition of 24x36 was later put on, 
and the total is quite a good sized building, whose ex- 
terior, with its long porches, its broad and home-like air, 
and with the flanking outbuildings of barns, ice houses, 
sheds, etc., give it much the character of a big farm 
house, set down on a not very prepossessing farm coun- 
try, at the edge of a body of scrubby timber, and in the 
arm of the river. There are about nine acres of farming 
ground utilized near the house, and at some little distance 
there are forty acres devoted to oats. 100 tons of hay 
were this fall put up by Mr. Taylor, who has all the 
privileges of the farm, besides the emoluments of the club 
keeper. There are twenty-seven head of cattle and a lot 
of horses in the barns, but they are just like any other 
cattle or horses, and I believe none of them are broken to 
retrieve. 

The interior of the house is more prepossessing than its 
exterior. The first room is the gun room, and this shows 
the stern sportsmanlike qualities in its furnishings that 
such a place of congregation should. There is, of course, 
the usual big box stove, and there are, of course, the pro- 
per gun racks, tidy lockers, and shelves for the big tin 
shell boxes. In the little hall leading to the dining room 
hangs a large map showing in detail the club’s possessions, 
Near by stands an ornamental bronze gong, of a deep and 
booming voice, such as may have startled the ears of the 
Spanish conquerors when they heard the fateful roll of 
the Aztec war drum. To deeds of high emprise, also, does 
this modern signal summon, and he must be indeed 
valiant who comes forth ultimate conqueror in the con- 
test with the hosts of yellow-leg chickens, backed by all 
the skillful enginery of honest butter, flaky rolls, fair- 
visaged cream, and coffee, naive if ingidious, the same 
marshalled, aided and abetted by Mrs. Taylor, who pre- 
sides over this portion of the club’s welfare. As is com- 
monly the case after a scene of wild dissipation of this 
kind, I have only a vague recollection of separate events, 
and would not dare say how many times I tried to engage 
Mr. Taylor’s attention in another part of the room, while 
I endeavored to steal another piece of chicken without 
admitting that I wanted it. That kind of chicken is only 
grown in its absolute perfection at English Lake club house. 

The sleeping apartments are upstairs, and are uniformly 
and nicely furnished, with marble stands, good mirrors, 
durable carpets, etc. 

In the gun room there is a very business-like air con- 
veyed by the long lockers, the full racks, the gun imple- 
ments, etc., and this is well augmented by the imposing 
front of a very large and beautiful elk head, presented to 
the club by Messrs. E. Hoyt and John Gillespie, as the 
little metal inscription states; once the folding doors are 
opened, however, the spectator is presented a parlor in- 
terior which might well serve for an illustration in an 
architectural magazine’s article on modern home furnish- 
ing, and which at once arouses the impression that if 
modern duck hunting has been reduced to a business, it 
is a mighty pleasant and luxurious business in at least 
some of its features. I have seen few rooms more un- 
speakably comfortable looking than the English Lake 
parlors. There isa nicely tiled fireplace which would 
measure, I should say, 8ft. across. hat rare stories of 
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have been told and are yet to be told beside that 
ae flickering flame! I was alone at the club house, 
but I could easily people the big room with lounging 
hunters, and could see the smoke wreaths rise and hear 
the quiet jest and well spun yarn. Deprived of this 
actually, I fell rummaging in the very well stocked 
sportsman’s library, which seems to hold about all one 
would want. The furnishings of this room are tasteful 
and costly. The couches are wide and leather-covered, 
and the oaken tables, the big chairs, and the good pic- 
tures, make up an effect which you wouldn’t guess at 
from. anything you saw at the boat houses. Yet this 
effect is one not less pleasing than the other. It shows 
what kind of men go shooting nowadays. It shows that 
the men who have had enterprise and courage enough to 
set on foot this club have wealth enough and taste enough 
to draw about them what they please of taste and culture. 
I knew this anyhow, but as I wandered around the rooms 
I could not help smiling a little at the old popular picture 
of thesportsman which made hima shiftless ne’er-do-well. 
Times have changed since then. Do the non-sporting 
public know how much, and are they now up with the 


times? 


My visit at the English Lake Club was in the winter, 
and there were no shooters and no ducks to shoot. In 
company with the superintendent, Mr, Taylor, however, 
I went about over the marsh somewhat, and I can say 
from my own observation that it is a grand one. I should 
think that its worst drawback would be the fact that a 
pull of from three to five miles would seem to be neces- 
sary to get from the club house into the heart of the 
marsh, at least during low water. This, however, is not 
a serious objection, and is balanced by the fact that there 
is no long ride from the railway to the grounds. For the 
purposes of a ducking club, and for the further purposes 
of an organization devoted to general recreation and con- 
ducted under the general comity of thorough fellowship, 
I do not see how nature or art could add very much to 


the English Lake Club. 


Mr. Taylor regaled me with lore of the club, and I wish 
I had space to repeat much I heard as I sat by the big 
stove, trying to pick an acquaintance with the big cat, 
which whips all the shooters’ dogs that come about the 
place, or to make friends with Isis, the absurdly elong- 
ated little dachshund that looks on all newcomers with 
serpentine suspicion. Mr. Taylor gave me much infor- 
mation about the traits of some of the club members, 
which may be useful some later day. So, talking about 
the frequent big trap shoots, and recalling big scors, 
and discussing how best to mark down dead birds in a 
rice marsh, and reading the club records, and wondering 


what sort of a year 1889 would be, we at last grew sleepy, 


and the first thing I knew it was morning, and my train 


had come to end the very pleasant visit. 


In the following list of names there will be recognized 
many of the most persistent, most practical and most 


successful duck shooters of this neck of woods. They 


are true to the creed of the real sportsman; and as they 
are thus true, it must follow, as the night the day, they 


cannot then be fale to any man. The list: Abner Price, 
President; Chas. E. Willard, Vice-President; John J. Gil- 


lespie, Secretary; Wm. J. Crow, Treasurer; Executive 


Committee—Abner Price, Jesse N. Cumminys and John 
J.Gillespie. Present members—Chas. H. Mears, It. W.Cox, 
John F. Hazen (of Cincinnati, O.), Abner Price, W. J. 
Crow, J. N. Cummings, Jas. M. McKay, J. F. Barrett, W. 
W. Foss, F. A. Howe, Geo. H. Mueller, John B. Sibley, 
R. W. Stafford, Fred H. Lord, Thos. W. Wilmarth, Ed- 
ward Engle, W. B. Chatfield, W. A. Barton, T. H. Elmer, 
Chas. Morris, F. L. Charnley, D. P. Wilkinson, John R. 
Adams, Chas. E. Felton, Wm. A. Angell, Marshall Field, 
Geo. F. Anderson, Thos. H. Ball, Daniel B. Scully, F. B. 
Foster, Wm. H. Bungee, John F. Phillips, 8. M. Millard, 
Walter T. Clark, F. H. Watriss, Ed E. Ayer, T. C. Ed- 
wards, A. W. Cobb, Chas. E. Hayden, Frank Floyd, E. H. 
Lahn (of Alton, Ill.), D. H. Denton, H. B. Bogen, Dr. 
John E. Owens, C. E. Deam, L. G. Fisher, H. V. Pierpont, 
Graeme Stewart, R. Deam, R. W. Hosmer, J. P. O'Neill, 
A. M. Fulton, E. C. Sherman, Frank Pilkin, A. H. Mulli- 
kin, John T. Cowles. E. Houau. 


THREE DAYS AFTER THE LAST ONE. 


N ADISON COUNTY, New York.—The bird season 
l which closed with Jan. 1 did not result in the 
capture of the usual number of birds. The unpre- 
cedented wet October kept many from the brush, but 
some good bags were made during the last of December. 
I think December should be stricken from the open 
season, because all know that grouse take to trees much 
more then than during any other season, which fact 
causes their death from the hands of fox, rabbit and 
skunk hunter. I know of a run through which I, in 
September—finding five or six birds and killing three— 
was dogged over by a hunter and his brace of spaniels 
after a hard storm in December, and this man slaughtered 
from the trees twenty in one day. These birds were 
driven into this secluded gulf by the severe storm, and 
undoubtedly they constituted nine-tenths of the grouse 
in a radius of a mile. How was next season’s shooting 
affected by this act? The sportsmen in our section have 
a rule that when we have killed all but two or three ina 
certain cover we will leave these for breeding; and not 
do as a man who came here on a hunting trip did in his 
section. He said only one bird was left there, and he 
hunted three days before he killed her, but he was bound 
to have her. He must have felt like a conqueror as he 
held her panting form in his hand. 

No sterner fact stares us in the face than this, the game 
must go unless we use judgment in its preservation and 
discretion im our killing. Although we have here no 
strictly market-hunters, nevertheless many facts com- 
bine to bring about the above results. Within a radius 
of twenty miles we have five gun clubs, averaging fifteen 
to twenty members, or on the whole about 100 wing shots. 
Add to this another 100 of tree shooters, and you have a 
small regiment armed with the double-barrel Smiths, 
Parkers, etc. Besides, where ten years ago you could 
not find a single well trained dog now youcan find scores 
of pointers and setters. 

here is one other condition that injures our grouse 
shooting. It is allowing woodcock shooting in August. 
Although many live up to the law others disregard it 
entirely. Ifthe present Legislature would put August 
in the closed season for woodcock and squirrel then there 
would be no excuse for the gunner to be in the brush. 
WING. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


PATTERN AND PENETRATION TESTS. 


AST summer the ForREST AND STREAM mentioned 
that it would place on the new grounds of the 

| Suburban Shooting Association at Claremont a screen 
where tests of shotguns could be made with the leasf out- 
lay of time and trouble, and with perfect safety. The 
screen is now finished, and is a solidly built affair of 
timber with a facing of wood blocks a foot deep, fit to 
stop any possible rain of shotgun pellets. It is 12ft. long 
pes 8ft. high, with an opening in the center 4ft. square. 
Two solid shutters close across the opening from the rear, 
and on these shutters the targets to be fired at will be 
mounted, while in the center, covered by the target 
sheet, will be the penetration pad. One discharge will 
make a double record, and present in aclear and tangible 
form just what the gun is capable of with the charge in 
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accurate and indisputable. 


pressure. 


fixed 30in. circles, but to make the test one of the gun 
independently of the shooter, a clean sheet of paper 4ft. 
square will be put up and a 30in. circle struck at any 
point where the best pattern may beshown. This will be 
done as before, several times for each barrel at each dis- 
tance. While the shooting is in progress 5 cartridges 
will be taken from the tray. They will be brought to the 
oftice of FOREST AND STREAM, where they will be opened 
and the manner of loading described, with the weight of 
powder and shot taken with a pair of scales capable of 
noting differences down to a single grain. In this way 
the observations will be broad enough to secure averages 
that will be fair to the gun and of value to those who are 
studying the interesting question of shotgun perform- 
‘ances. The first trial of the screen will be asort of free- 
for-all contest between shotgun makers, each to offer 
the gun which he considers a model one for the sports- 
man. He may load it as he pleases, but as above stated 
all the conditions of the gun’s doings will be so set down 
and analyzed that there will be no inducement to any- 
thing but the best work by fair means. The FOREST AND 
STREAM will test all the guns now before American 
shooters and pushed on this market. The results when 
published will furnish a rich fund of information worthy 
of careful study, and it will be but the opening chapter 
of the big volume of data which it is expected the new 
gun-testing screen will furnish on every point of concern 
to trap and game marksmen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Just as the FOREST AND STREAM Trajectory Trial settled 
forevever some of the most important points connected 
with rifles, so it is to be hoped that the trial of shotguns 
you are preparing to hold will settle, once for all, the 
following among other points, in the interests not only 
of American sportsmen, but of the largely increasing 
numbers on this side of the Atlantic who are taking 
interest in your paper. 

1. The effect of difference of gauge upon pattern and 
penetration, both when the loads for which each gauge 
is regulated are used, and also when the ordinary loads 
of one gauge are fired from another. 

The general opinion seems to be that small gauges 
throw shot more closely than large, and with equal 
charges of powder give greater penetration. This is not 
in accordance with the usual results of many experiments 
made by myself during the last twenty-five years. I 
have generally found the smaller bores, especially when 
unchoked, spread their shot over quite as wide a circle as 
the larger, and consequently put fewer pellets into a 
given space. Last year I tried a 28-bore and an 18, with 
barrels of the same length and of the same metal, both 
being choked and made by the same company. The 18 
beat the 28 in patterr and penetration even when using 
the loads of the small barrel, and with its own loads was 
greatly superior. 

As regards penetration, experiments with scientific 
apparatus have clearly proved that a given charge of 

wder produces far greater pressure on the square inch 
in a small than in a large bore, and might therefore be 
expected to drive the shot with greater force; but the 
effect of the greater pressure is counteracted partly by 
the - having a smaller surface of shot to act upon and 
partly by the extra length of the column of shot causing 
. i increase of friction between the pellets and the 

arrel, 

The trial held by the London Field in 1879 showed that 
not only do small gauges put fewer pellets into the 30in. 
circle at 40yds. when loaded with 1oz. of No. 6 shot in 
the 16 and 20 bores against 1}40z. in the 12-bores, but that 
they even put fewer upon a 10in. square in the middle 
of the circle. The following were the average patterns 
of 25 shots with each gun, the shot containing 270 pellets 
in an ounce: 

On 30in. circle. On 10in. square. 
195 45 


SIO séisivinsienied a dactas 
PPOs vcctccawncusuce 161 36 
MPO execiscicaec cass 155 34 


Twelve guns of each gauge were tried. ‘The average 
pattern of the best gun of each gauge was at 40yds.: 





It is proposed to carry on the tests on the same lines 
followed in the trajectory trials so successfully carried 
out by FoREST AND STREAM. The only aim and object 
will be to find out by trial just what any particular gun 
will do with any particular cartridge shot under carefully 
noted conditions. With the results attained FoREST AND 
STREAM has no concern beyond that of having them 


The order of test will be simple and exact. A gun is to 
be tried. It is brought to the range and its pedigree 
taken. Its shop number, length of barrel, description of 
same, whether choked and how and of what material, 
who made it and of what model and gauge, its weight 
unloaded, and any other points about it worthy of note. 

Then the weather conditions will be put down, the 
wind, its direction and force, the state of the atmosphere 
as to temperature and moisture, and the barometric 


The cartridges to be used will be placed in a tray, in sep- 
arate trays for each barrel if different loads are used. 
Then the gun will be warmed with a few shots fired into 
the ground. Then the firing will take place, over a bag 
or a barrel rest if desired, or from the shoulder. The 
owner or agent of the gun may shoot it, or the range 
superintendent will act. Each target made is labeled, so 
that when collected they form a complete story of the 
gun’s doings; 5 shots from each barrel at 40yds. and 5 at 
60yds. will make a total of 20 targets. These are for 


, and regularity with which the large sizes of shot are 
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In one 12-bore only loz. of shot was used, and its aver- 
age of 25 shots was 183, beating all the 16-bores except 
one, which averaged 189, and all the 20-bores except one, 
which averaged 183 also. 

The editor of the Field afterward tried a 12-bore and a 
20 with Nos. 6, 5 and 4 shot, firing 10 cartridges of each 
size of shot from each gun, the 12-gauge being loaded 
with 3drs. and 1}4oz. and the 20 with 24drs. and i 

The following were the average patterns at 30yds.: 

; 12-bore. 
On 30in. circle. On 10in. square. 
No. 6 shot. 197 47 
No. tem asaile'. ended 155 27 
No. 98 21 



















No. 29 
No.5s 87 21 
No. vis} 15 






In Long’s ‘‘American Wildfowl Shooting” there is an 
account of some trials of large bore guns at 40yds. against 
a target 1ft. square. Among them were two 10-gauges 
fired with only loz. of No. 4 shot and 4drs. of powder. 
One put on the target an average of 72 pellets and the 
other of over 57. 

The guns used at the Field trial and also those of Mr. 
Long were all choke-bored, and the results show clearly 
that the large gauges made closer patterns than the 
small, nine or ten years ago. Within the last two years 
some wonderful shooting has been obtained from 28- 
bores, but probably the same principles applied to the 
larger sizes would cause them to maintain their supe- 
riority in closeness, if this were desirable. 

2. Another subject of great importance is the effect of 
length of barrel upon penetration and also upon pattern 
at long ranges. The majority of the best British gun 
makers assert that, in 12-bores, barrels of 30in. give better 
results than any of lesser length, but a few seem to differ 
in opinion about this, and one sportsman of great experi- 
ence in guns (Mr. Lane, who signs himself in the shooting 
papers, ‘‘One who has fired 20,000 trial shots at marks”) 
asserts that certain makers who know the secret of boring 
can produce as good pattern and penetration with 24in. 
barrels as with any of greater length. He speaks of a 
28-bore with 24in. barrels, which makes an average 
pattern at 40yds. of 221 with the right and 183 with the 
left, when fired with one ounce of shot containing 240 
pellets. He also states that such guns are greatly superior 
to 12-bores for ranges beyond 50yds., and that they carry 
large shot better. In direct opposition to such views 
your correspondent, ‘‘Cyrtonix”, wrote to FOREST AND 
STREAM about the end of 1884, and again in April of the 
present year, strongly advocating 16-bores, with barrels of 
34 or 36in., and asserted that they would give more 
penetration with 23drs. of powder than 10-bores with 
ddrs. He also said that barrels of 36in. are as easily 
handled by those accustomed to them as barrels of ordin- 
ary length, a point upon which very few sportsmen will 
agree with him. 

3. The effect of difference of gauge upon the closeness 























































































































thrown, has not yet been clearly determined. Nearly all 
writers upon firearms say that narrow bores throw small 
shot best, and wide bores the larger sizes. Dougall, the 
London maker, in his book upon shooting published in 
1875, said that this rule applies to 10 or 12-gauge as com- 
pared with 16 or 20, but that barrels of 36-gauge, if of 36 
or 40in. in length, greatly excel the larger gauges with 
large shot. 

It seems to me that any comparison of gauges must be 
fallacious unless the barrels be of the same length. In 
my own experiments I have found, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, that the large gauges beat the small with large 
sized shot. A 42-gauge with 2tbin. barrels carried No 9 
(about 600 pellets to the ounce) very well indeed, but all 
larger shot went in clusters. A 17-bore threw No. 7 shot 
(about 340 to the ounce) with such closeness and regular- 
ity that a snipe at 40yds. could rarely escape, but it 
scattered badly with any larger shot that I tried. A 16- 
bore by one of the best London makers, though a wonder- 
fully hard hitter, did not carry any shot, from No. 7 up- 
ward, so closely as a 12-bore, both having 30in. cylinder 
barrels. I have, however, at the present time a 16-bore 
with 28in. barrels, recess choked, made for me nine years 
ago, which throws No. 3 shot (about 135 pellets to the 
ounce) with great closeness, and makes a better pattern 
with buckshot than any other gun of any gauge that I 
ever saw tried. 

4, The difference (if any) in shooting qualities between 
barrels choked at the muzzle and those with a ‘‘tulip” or 
‘‘recess” choke, is at present unsettled. Most of the best 
gun makers adhere to the former plan, but I know of at 
least three celebrated makers who use the ‘‘recess” choke, 
and have seen guns made by two of them which could 
hardly be surpassed in closeness and regularity of pattern. 
The recess plan has two decided advantages for work in 
wild countries. It will carry bullets as accurately as a 
cylinder bore and without the least risk of injury to the 
barrel, and it will also make splendid shooting with soft 
shot, whereas the muzzle choke requires hardened shot 
for good work, the pellets of soft lead being so deformed 
by the constricted part of the bore as to cause a bad 
pattern. After trying hard shot for duck shooting I 
came to the conclusion that it does not kill so well as 
soft, and that it is liable to break our teeth when eating 
the game, so discarded it altogether. 

5. The relative penetration of fine and coarse powder is 
still a matter of dispute. In trying them up to forty 
yards, with cards one inch apart in a rack, the fine grain 
has shown a decided superiority over the coarse, but some 
sportsmen contend that the latter gives more penetration 
at long range through keeping the shot more together 
and deforming the pellets less. 

6. In rifles there ype to be no doubt but that extra 
weight of barrel adds slightly to the velocity of the bul- 
let. Im shotguns it seems probable that penetration 
depends more upon the elasticity of the barrels than upon 
weight, for some of the hardest-hitting guns are very 
light. Perhaps this point may be determined in your 
trial, if some of the British 12-bores of 7lbs. weight or less 
contend against the heavy weapons preferred in America, 
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A great deal of misconception about penetration has 
arisen through the methods used for testing it. Paper 
pads are probably the most unreliable of all. When the 
sheets are pressed closely together a hard-hitting gun 
will often penetrate fewer than a weak shooter, owing to 
the extra velocity causing the pellets to flatten. The 
same gun will vary greatly in successive shots, accord- 
ing to the number of sheets in a pad, and also according 
to tfie looseness or closeness with which they are pressed 
together. 

The Field force gauge is quite as much a test of the 
simultaneous arrival of the whole charge of shot as of its 

enetration. A hard-shooting gun, from which the pel- 
ets arrive consecutively, will nut show so great a force 
as a feeble weapon which sends them in a mass. 

Some months ago a water target was described in the 
English sporting papers, but it ismever mentioned in them 
now. It seems very probable that after shot reaches a 
certain degree of velocity, its penetration into water 
would begin to decrease, owing to the extra resistance 
offered to very swiftly moving bodies. This principle 
was well illustrated by some experiments with bullets, 
described in Cleveland’s work on American rifles, pub- 
lished in 1864. 

On the whole, the most satisfactory test of penetration 
is, perhaps, that of firing at cards, placed half an inch 
apart in a rack, as recommended in Long’s ‘American 
Wildfowl Shooting.” With care in procuring the cards 
of the samethickness and weight, and keeping them at 
an even stite of dryness, the results of trials are remark- 
ably uniform. The number of cards pierced also increases 
exactly as the proportion of powder to shot is increased, 
which is the result reasonably to be expected. 

In conclusion, I would say that the most important point 
to be settled in your trial is the best gauge for any given 
weightof gun. Suppose, for instance, 7lbs. as the weight 
which a man of average strength and endurance can 
carry with comfort in a long day’s shooting, 3 to 33drs. 
of the strongest powder and 1! to 1loz. of shot can be 
fired from it without unpleasant recoil. The question is, 
whether a 12-bore is best for such charges, or whether, as 
some think, a 16 or 20-bore of the same weight and length 
of barrel would throw them with superior pattern and 
penetration. Extra long shells are now made for these 
smaller bores, so that there need be no difficulty about 
getting in the larger loads. J.J. M. 
DUBLIN, Ireland. 


QUAIL IN MARYLAND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent ‘Del. A. Ware,” writing from 
Dover, Del. says: ‘‘The Deiaware State Game Society is 
doing good work in waging war against illegal trapping 
of game.” I have lived in this State for two years and 
have seen none of the ‘good work,” on the contrary, 
gunners pay no attention to the game laws. In the 
neighborhood of Frederica, Milford and down through 
Sussex county the quail were being slaughtered forty 
days before the season opened. I enticed a bevy upon 
my place by planting buckwheat, which I allowed to 
remain standing. All but three of these birds were 
killed before Nov. 15, Of course IT know who did the 
shooting, but cannot afford to incur the ill will of my 
neighbors by punishing them. 

It is my opinion, if instead of ‘‘an appropriation for 
the buying of game girdsto be loosed through the State,” 
the money was spent in securing the arrest of illegal 
shooters we would have asa result a large increase of 
game, VicTOR M.-HALDEMAN. 


MivrorD, Del., Feb. 16. 


West Vircinia.—Editor Forest and Stream: In For- 
EST AND StR AM of the,7th I noticed a query as to the 
best place for black bear. Let me suggest Greenbrier 
and Pocahontas counties, in West Virginia. White 
Rock and Greenbrier Mountains in the former county 
are said to be well supplied with black bear. These 
animals are also reported numerous in the Williams 
River region, Pocahontas county. Should Dr. Dwyer 
wish to visit West Virginia to try his luck and pluck on 
black bear he will do well to write to Henry Gilmer, 
Esq., Lewisburg, who can give him all the information 
he desires. Mr. G. would likely accompany him in a 
chase after bruin should his business permit, and if the 
doctor wants a good companion. The best time in the 
spring to hunt bears here would be from the 1st to the 
20th of March, because during that time we often have 
good tracking snows, and later in the spring it is a rare 
thing to see the ground white twenty-four hours ata 
time. It is thought that the West Virginia Legislature 
will change the game law to a certain extent if its mem- 
bers get through quarreling over the Senator in time.— 
P. C. O. (Lewisburg, W. Va.). 


GROUSE, GUNS AND SNaARES.— Editor Forest and 
Stream: If a person understands the art of setting 
snares, he can catch a whole flock of grouse or partridges 
if he sets the snares while the birds are in flocks, before 
the leaves begin to fall. After the birds are scattered. 
and the leaves begin to fall, the snarer does not have as 
good a show as the shooter (who can shoot), A good shot, 
one who understands the tricks and habits of our part- 
ridge, with a dog that knows how to work them up care- 
fully, isin my opinion about as destructive to partridge 
as the condemned snarer. There are probably three 
hunters to one snarer; the shooter gets at least half the 
birds. There are many more hunters than there were 
ten years ago. Hunting and snaring kill the birds. The 
farmer and land-owner should regulate the killing on his 
territory so that ‘‘supply will exceed the demand,” then 
there is a chance for this noble vird to increase.-FARMER. 


STRAHAN, Ia., Feb. 11.—I consider your paper worth 
double the subscription price, and will not do without it 
as Jong as Iam able to rake enough together to pay for 
a subscription. Game is very scarce here this winter, 
there are a few prairie chickens on the river bottom, but 
rabbits seem to have been killed off. Quail are very 
scarce here; I have seen but one covey of sixteen this 
winter.—H, W. 


SUNDAY HUNTING IN OnIO.—For hunting on Sunday, 
three men of Gregg’s Corners, O., were arrested, and one 
docked in the sum of $18. The residents there mean to 
enforce the law.—Canipr, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


PUTTING OUT QUAIL.—Dover, Del., Feb. 4.—The Dela- 
ware State Game Association has contracted for 2,000 


live Southern quail to be turned loose in the State. In- 
deed game was shot so close this season that a petition is 
likely to go before our Legislature at its present session, 
asking for an act to prohibit the killing of game for one 
or two years. Such an act would be acceptable to lovers 
of good sport and to those desiring an increase in our 
game supply.—DEL. A. WARE, 


NEWPORT FISH AND GAME ASSOCIATION.—This club is 
in a prosperous condition; it has a membership of forty, 
a boat house on Lily Pond, where the black bass fishing 
is now fair, a fruit of the club’s work of restocking the 
pond. Trout have been put into Neilson Pond. The 
Newport anglers are taking common sense measures to 
provide good fishing for themselves. 





THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 
[Special Correspondence of Forest and Stream.) 


LBANY, Feb. 19.—Senator Collins has introduced two bills. 

One of them prohibits the importation of game into this 

State and forbids the selling out of season, whether killed in this 
State or outside. 

The other bill appropriates $2,500 for a fishway at Lackawaxen, 
where the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey ccme up to the 
New York State line. It is expected that each State will con- 
tribute the same amount, thus making $7,500 in all. 

Assemblyman McAdam has introduced a bill prohibiting the 
suxle of speckled trout in Oneida countv at any time. 

The A-sembly Committee on Game Laws has reported the fol- 
lowing biils: McAdam, F sepeg tn J the shooting of partridges 
outside of Oneida (ordered to a third reading); Savey, for the pro- 
tection of fish in Lake Ontario adjoining ane county (to third 
reading); Little, prohibiting the selling of quail and partridges in 
Niagara county for three years more; McAdam, amending the 
general act of 1879 so as to prohibit the shooting of ducks in spring 
(to third reading). 

Senator Hawkins’s bill for the protection of oysters, etc.. has 
passed both houses and gone to the Governor. 


NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BIRDS, by Gurdon Trumbull. A 
book particularly interesting to gunners, for by its use they can 
identify without question all the American game birds which 
they may kill. Cloth, 220 pages, price $2.50. For sale by Foresr 
AND STREAM. 


Camp-Sfire Flickerings. 


ee 
“That reminds me.” 


260. 
5; her communication from “J. M.S.” which, under 
the heading of ‘‘The Bronzebacks of Sussex,” ap- 
pears in your issue of the 7th inst., reminds me of the 
following facts: 

Will, John and the humble scrivenor hereof were fish- 
ing in the Fox River, Wisconsin, one afternoon late in the 
summer of 1887 and caught twenty-one black bass and 
one pickerel, the lot weighed exactly 55lbs. on scales as 
honest as ever ‘‘aided and abetted” a grocery man in ‘‘the 
struggle for existence.” 

Wiil can disport the delusive sproat and feathers with 
a sinful seductiveness, the result, I suspect, of closely 
observing the maneuvers of the appetizing ‘‘bluebottle” 
on a molasses barrel, and scrutinizing the babi!s of bone- 
less cod and canned salmon; but John, being a master 
mason, fishes ‘‘on the square,” with a rod from nature’s 
workshop and the sinuous and succulent earthworm for 
bait. John had hooked a big bass (in fact he had a lien 
on most of our catch) and was trying to land him after 
the manner of the Scotch navigator—by main strength 
and stubbornness—when Will, who was watching the tug- 
of-war with dubious eyes, remarked: ‘“‘Let him play, 
John, let him play.” ‘‘Yes,” said John, ‘‘just as soon as 
i get him in the boat he can play all he pleases.” 

Hoopoo, 





AURORA, III. 





Sea and River Fishing. 





“Sam Lovel’s Camps.” By R. E. Robinson. Now ready. 


THE STEEL ROD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In regard to the standards designated by ‘‘Splasher” of 
elasticity, pliability, weight and strength, as mentioned 
in last issue, these requirements were all (to me) very 
satisfactorily met, in the rod used last season. The 
balance needed correction for use as a casting or fly-rod; 
durability as yet undetermined. The eight ounce fly-rod 
just submitted, guides outside, fulfils, so far as I can see, 
all the necessary requisites of a fly-rod in above men- 
tioned points, and including a proper balance. 

I never permit my rods to remain jointed over night, 
but separate, clean, wipe ard bag, as all good anglers 
should at the close of each day’s fishing. ; 

There was no protection to the bare metal where 
united at joints, and a little oil wiped on prevented rust. 
I see no more need to have the rod rust than a gun. How 
it will affect the rod by having a wet line drawn through 
Icannot say, as [ use guides outside, and also bottle up, 
with a vial cork, the opening of the tube joints at butt. 
The joints being on last season’s rod slightly tapered 
(from being telescopic) were that much objectionable, 
but those made now are parallel at joints, and exactly 
equivalent to the fc-rrules on rods as commonly united. 

I never ‘“‘tackled” a setter dog. Solomon says “spare 
the rod,” but, if the dog didn’t mind it, I would hang on 
to the rod and land the dog. BLACK Bass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Errors in my article in your issue of Feb. 14 make me 
say just the reverse of what I intended. Instead of 
‘the strength and durability of the metal rod was next 
questioned,” read ‘the strength and durability of the 
metal rod was not questioned.” Instead of “I wrote 
more from the standpoint of one who requires such flexi- 
bility in a rod as enables them to use the most delicate 
tackle,” read ‘‘I wrote more from the standpoint of those 
who require such flexibility in a rod as enables them to 
use the most delicate tackle.” Instead of ‘and when the 


steel rod is so made as to equal the cost of the best split- 

bamboo,” read ‘‘and when the steel rod is so made as to 

equal in cast the best split-bamboo,” 
CEDARVILLE, O, 


SPLASHER, 
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THE VIRTUES OF MUD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Charles Barker Bradford's pamphlet on black bass 
fishing at Milton Lake, N, J., he says: ‘‘The fish under 
and about the bridge are very tempting, but also very 
wary, and the residents say that they are but seldom 
caught from the bridge itself. If fished from the bridge 
they will lie there aot never move a fin; the current is 
weak, and if scared away by a stone or twig they will 
return in a second or two, almost to the same spot. Now, 
if any of my fishing friends think they can catch these 
bridge bass T will guarantee to show them (or they can 

o and see for themselves) from six to a dozen of the 

auties lying there atany time. When Ido not succeed 
with them to my satisfaction I get some one to systemat- 
ically drop stones and drive them up stream, where, per- 
haps out of pure unadulterated cussedness, they seem to 
readily take a fly.” 

I can tell Bradford a better way to take either bass or 
trout that have grown too familiar with man and his 
methods to be enticed from their native element by the 
usual means. I have found that where there is a current 
the best mode of procedure is to go a few rods » stream 
and cave in a bank or dig up the bottom until the water 
is very muddy. This I keep up until the cloud of thickly 
earth-colored water reaches within a few yards of the 
pool that shelters the *‘big ones.” I then wade down and 
cast a worm bait (the large night-walker is the surest) 
into the muddy water, allowing it to float down into the 
pool with the muddy cloud not ahead or behind it but in 
the part of the current that is the most deeply colored. 
Try this and I will wager that you will be rewarded with 
a strike in a moment. I first saw this paces bya 
Maori guide recommended to me by an old fisherman in 
Christ Church, New Zealand. We were fishing the Avon 
River above the public gardens and saw plenty of fine 
large English brown trout in the deep holes that would 
not notice anything I carried in my well-stocked book. 
We tried worms with no better success. The fish were 
not even shy; they would nose the bait but not take it. 
The Maori explained his method and I prepared for it as 
above described, and soon had three fine fish out of the 
first pool. 

In casting into muddy water, do not use either shot or 
float, but allow the worm to drift down withthe current, 
letting 15 or 20ft. of line lie in the water. This gives the 
worm the appearance of floating down without being 
attached to anything, and I have never kown it to fail. 
Whether the fish form the impression that high water 
is bringing down an extra supply of worms or not I do 
not know, but I do know that the moment they see muddy 
water coming down stream they begin to show signs of 
activity, and when the lure reaches them they take it, 
provided the operation of discoloring the water takes 
place far enough above the pool not to alarm them, and 
is kept up long enough to allow the pool to become well 
muddied. I have tried this in many different streams and 
always with killing effect, both on trout and bass, and am 
sure if my friend Bradford will carefully pursue this 
plan he will surely basket some fine fish from his pool of 
**bridge bass.” 

Your correspondent “G. E. W.” might also find this 
method cf great value to him in angling in his pond near 
Taunton, Mass., where, he complains. the black bass, 
though plenty and of great size, seldom take a bait. 

J. CHARLES DAVIS. 





JERKED TROUT. 


O* a promising morning during the second week in 
September a friend and myself, who had been for 
some time sojourning at Smith’s Lake, in the heart of 
what is left of the wilderness proper of the Adirondack 
region, started with our guides for a trip to Clear Pond, 
noted for the size and beauty of the speckled trout that 
thrived in its pellucid waters, as weil as for the variety 
of catches made therefrom. It was our avowed intention 
of exhausting every means known to anglers of some ex- 
perience in the endeavor to capture a fair creel of some 
of the ‘old settlers.” A pull across the western end of 
the lake soon brought us to the north in!et, where the 
rough and stonv carry of half a mile leads up the inlet to 
the navigable stream which forms the outlet of Harrison 
Pond. Having launched our boats in this stream, the 
sportsmen took their places in the bow and the guides 
silently paddled up to and through the pond, each with 
eager eye intent on surprising a deer feeding along the 
shore and obtaining a shot en route. The season was 
getting late, however, and we were not disappointed in 
the fact that none were seen, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a famous resort for deer. 

The carry from Harrington to Clear Pond is a well cut 
out trail of a mile and one-half, and leads through a 
magnificent growth of beech, birch and maple, after first 
passing one-third of a mile of tamarack and balsam 
swamp. The glimmer of Clear Pond is seen through the 
trees for quite a distance as the trail slopes gradually 
toward it. It is a beautiful sheet of spring water, pure 
and bright as crystal, shaped somewhat like the letter Q, 
and nearly three-fourths of a mile in diameter. In some 
places the water has quite a depth, and is remarkably 
clear and transparent, as the name implies. It is fed en- 
tirely by springs within its compass, and an outside area 
of but limited extent. : 

Our first trial was in the orthodox way of fly-casting, 
and although persisted in, and several changes made, no 
trout of any unusual size could be lured. Then a triai of 
minnows was had, both trolling and casting, with but 
little better result. Then artificial baits were tried for a 
time, including the phantom minnow and spoon trollers, 
but the catches made were not up to the standard. The 
guides then induced a trial of anglewornis and chub tails 
in still-fishing in the best-known localities, and with long 
lines, and were disappointed in the result. It began to 
be conceded that there was not much show of getting 
any of the big fellows until springtime should again 
whet their appetites, and an early bird with a worm 
struck them on some favorable day. 

As a last resort, some 9-foot leaders were gotten out 
and adorned with a gang of three selected large bass 
flies, a set of swivels arranged, and half an ounce of 
sinkers completed the preparation for trolling with long 
lines in deep water. Before casting off we gratified what 
we considered a whim of our guides, by consenting to 
permit them to add a worm upon the hook of each fly, 
“that in case a fish struck and was not hooked, but got a 
taste, he would try it again.” Whether this had any- 
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i o with our success remains an open question; 
eat — fact is, that we very soon began to obtain re- 
markable strikes, and were rewarded by bringing to net 
during the remaining two hours that we fished no less 
than twenty-three of the finest speckled trout that either 
of us had ever before seen at one time. The smallest 
weighed over three-quarters of a pound, the next small- 
est a trifle over a pound, and ranging up to the three 
largest, which pulled the scales at 24lbs. each. They 
were, indeed, a splendid string, and had afforded us mag- 
nificent sport in handling with our 7oz. split-bamboo 
rods, and excited the admiration and possibly the envy of 
all who saw them when they were proudly exhibited on 
our return to the log sportsman’s hotel at Smith’s Lake. 
The greater part were served for supper, and were 
found of fine flavor and the meat firm and of the salmon 
solor. 

“=. writer tried an experiment with a few of the 
largest to determine whether “jerked trout” would be 
palatable and could be kept for any length of time, and 
the result was so satisfactory that it is given for the bene- 
fit of the readers of the FOREST AND STREAM. The trout 
after having been nicely dressed and washed, were 
laced over night in a weak brine, that they might 
thoroughly slime. Then after washing and then drying 
with napkin, they were slightly peppered sufficiently as 
for cooking. A jerking rack was improvised by putting 
cleats and birch slats across near the top of a box 3ft. 
long, set on end. The trout having been placed on the 
rack, an iron pot with coals fed by bits of bi-ch, was 
ylaced under them, and the front of the box closed by a 
boas held in position by a stick slanting to the ground. 
A slow fire was kept up—except during the night—for 
t vo days, and the trout were thus slowly cooked and 
thoroughly dried and smoked, and were reduced nearly 
one-half in bulk. Some were served hot from the rack 
and pronounced delicious. Others were kept and served 
at intervals of one to three months, and found ta be in 
nic? condition and very palatable. A number of sports- 
men who partook agreed that trout thus prepared would 
be a convenience for preserving and prevent wasting 
when more were caught than could be at once used, be- 
sides being an acceptable variety to camp stores, and in 
shape to carry for lunch or home use. . 

The red-ibis was the most eagerly taken of the flies 
used; the grizzly came in as a fair second, while the 
white-miller was but occasionally struck. 

There are numerous bodies of water in the Adirondacks 
where large trout are known to exist, but are exceedingly: 
difficult to catch, especially late in the season. Notably 
so is Spring Pond near the Bog River chain of ponds, 
mentioned in Colvin’s report of the Adirondack survey, 
stocked originally by the veteran sportsman A. E. Kerr. 
After the experience recorded, it might prove advantage- 
ous for sportsmen to add a few bass flies to their trouting 
paraphernalia, and try deep trolling when visiting such 
waters, The season having closed ere another oppor- 
tunity presented, the relative merit of additional worm 
appetizer remains yet to be tested. E. 8S. W. 

(FARRETTSVILLE, O. 


THE CARP AS FOOD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg to differ with you as to the edible qualities of 
carp and suckers. Their very habits would at once to 
my mind settle this question. They live in the mud or 
sluggish water except when running uptospawn. Their 
food consists of dead and decayed substances that lie 
upon the botiom and are sucked up, squiggied and then 
swallowed with portions of mud. Sometimes they come 
in contact with the spawn of other fish, which are gulped 
with as much avidity as a piece of half decomposed 
animal matter. You say ‘“‘they are always kept a few 
days in pure cold water before they are killed.” Of 
course this would tend to work off some of the food 
effluvium and improve the flavor of the flesh. Again 
you say ‘‘much of the blame attached to this fish really 
belongs to its surroundings.” Of course it does—living 
in the mud and picking any decayed matter deposited 
there would make the fish offensive to both smell and 
taste. But why does he seek such ‘‘surroundings?” Sim- 
ply because it is his nature. Why don’t the sucker ex- 
hibit more enterprise and sometimes capture a live Lit of 
food if he expects to adorn a plate on a gentleman’s table? 
But no, he has no such elevated notions. His instincts 
are low, his tastes are low and he must always be classed 
with ‘‘those that breathe out contagion to this world.” H. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was interested and amused by reading to-day, in your 
issue of this week, the communication of Mr. Hapgood, 
of Bo:ton, that great center of learning and information; 
concerning the capture of a ‘“‘mysterious millpond mon- 
ster,” which is duly described with semi-scientific min- 
uteness, worthy of Bostonian culture. Being myself a 
Massachusetts man, I naturally felt proud of the elucida- 
tion, and especially because it treated of the best-abused 
fish in American waters, and one which I delighted to 
champion for a dozen or more years past, as the files of 
the ForEsT AND STREAM will abundantly testify. I can- 
not understand why the communication should have re- 
minded me of another Boston incident, but it did, and 
although ‘‘chestnuty” I will repeat it. When the Colo- 
rado beetle, or potato bug, had been for several years 
ravaging the country, a specimen was caught in the 
suburbs of Boston, and duly brought before a highly-cul- 
tured class of Boston scientists for identification. A 
young lady of the class adjusted her eye-glasses, and 
examining the beetle promptly announced its scientific 
name, whereupon the poor beetle at once rolled over and 
died. Is it not possible that the shooting of this fine 
carp, in the zenith of its spawning season, saved it a 
more horrible, scientific death ? 

But seriously, now, is it a wonder that the Massachu- 
setts Fish Commission cannot understand why the people 
ot the State do not engage in carp culture, when they 
know so little of the carp? (See last report of the Com- 
mission). Hundreds ot naustee farmers would en- 
gage in the fascinating industry. if they knew the intrin- 
sic value of the carp, the ease and comparatively slight 
expense of inaugurating the business, and when started 
systematically, how very little attention is required ever 
after, and finally, how much more profitable the business 
is than the same areas devoted to any other farm in- 
dustry. As before intimated, the carp has 
rageously belied, and mainly by those who do not know 


been out- 
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a carp when they see it. I have investigated several 
_ cases where care ave been publicly pronounced a very 
inferior table fish, and by prominent gentlemen, who 
would not knowingly misrepresent any subject under 
discussion. In every instance I have ascertained that 
they had eaten of carp which had been taken out of 
season, as was the case with the one shot in the pond at 
Shirley, Mass., ‘‘early in September.” In the vicinity of 
Boston, carp will commence spawning in May, and con- 
tinue spawning from time to time until October, provid- 
ing the weather is moderately warm and the conditions 
of the pond are favorable. These months, then, are 
properly the close season, when the carp is unfit for 
table use. But, even during the cold months, if taken 
| direct from waters having muddy or otherwise filthy 
bottom, they will be found to be in poor flavor. If, how- 
ever, they are placed in clear, cold water for two or three 
weeks, and screened or floored from contact with the 
earth, they will be found to be second only to the 
Salmonide. MILTON P. PEIRCE. 


CoLumsus, Ohio. 

FLORIDA EXPLORATIONS.—Feb. 9 the Grampus took a 
seine boat fully ee for cruising along the shore 
and in the lakes and lagoons of Florida to Indian Key, 
75 or 80 miles from Key West and about 30 miles from 
the point where Dr. Henshall was to in her among 
the islands, to enter Biscayne Bay. Feb. 11 the Doctor, 
with two seamen and a local pilot, left the Grampus for 
Biscayne Bay. The Grampus returned to Key West 
Feb. 12 and was joined by Mr. W. C. Kendall, who will 
accompany her to the Gulf fishing banks as naturalist. 


ey 


GOOsE FISH IN BRACKISH WATER.—A correspondent, 
“C.,” living in New Jersey, mentions the capture of a 
goose fish or angler (Lophius piseatorius) near the mouth 
of the Cohansey River, about Dec. 20, 1888. This is a 
very unusual locality for this marine species and it is not 
to be wondered at that the fishermen did not know it. 
The length of the fish was four feet. The stomach and 
mouth contained fifteen large menhaden. Daniel Biggs 
was the fortunate captor of the curiosity. 


LARGE Bass CAUGHi THROUGH THE Ick.—West Win- 
sted, Conn.—Editor Forest and Stream: One week ago 
to-day Will White, of this borough, caught a small- 
mouth black bass 2lin. in length and weighing 5libs. 
On the following Saturday the same fisherman secured 
another of the same species weighing 44lbs. Both these 
elegant fish were taken from Little Pond about 14 miles 
north of Winsted, and were caught while fishing through 
the ice for pickerel with tips.—B. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TROUT IN JANUARY.—Conway, N. H., 
Feb. 16.—E. B. Hodge, Fish and Game Commissioner of 
the State, was here this week and had ten fishermen 
brought before J. C. Wood, J. P., charged with catching 
brookstroutin Jannary. They all pleaded guiliy and were 
fined in sums from $5 to $50 each and costs. This will 
put a stop to illegal fishing in this part of this State for 
the present. They were catching brook trout ranging 
froin 2 to 64lbs. each.—Saco. 


Nova Scotia FisHES.—Mr. Harry Piers, an assistant 
in the Colonial Museum at Halifax, records the follow- 
ing fishes as new to the fauna of Nova Scotia: Oceanic 
bonita (Euthynnus pelamys), harvest fish (Stromateus 
triacanthus), swell fish (Tetrodon sp.). The last we 
suppose from the description to be the common 7. 
turgidus. The oceanic bonito was eaten at one of the 
hotels and pronounced excellent. 


SFisheulture. 
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SAWDUST IN STREAMS. 


HE effect of sawdust in lakes and streams has been dis- 
cussed by many writers and with conflicting opinions. 
| In the second part of the Repor® of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Fish and.Fisheries, Mr. James W. Milner gives the result 
| of his observations on the Great Lakes. Speaking of Green 
Bay, he says that whitefish were formerly taken in abund- 
ance in the spawning season in a number of rivers emptying 
into this bay; but sawmills are numerous at present on all 
of these streams, and the great amount of sawdust in the 
rivers has caused the whitefish to leave them. The effect of 
the sawdust, he states, is to cover up the spawning grounds 
and destroy the food of the fish. Watson, in the third part 
of the same report, charges the sawdust with the destruction 
of the purity and aérated condition of the water, so changing 
, its character as to revolt the cleanly habits of the salmon. 
| He mentions the experience of Mr. Arnold, who had seen the 
gills of salmon filled with sawdust. Mr. Mather, in Trans- 
actions American Fishcultural Assoc., 1882, and in these 
columns of the same year, thinks that sawdust is destrue- 
| tive to the young by covering up the spawning grounds and 
' by polluting the water with turpentine from the pine and 
! tannin from oak. Myr. J. J. Brown, of Ludington, Mich., in 
| Bulletin V., U. S. Fish Commission, charges the sawdust 
| and shingle shavings dumped into Lake Michigan with the 
annihilation of the feeding grounds of fish. The statements 
of ‘“‘Sportsman”’ and Livingston Stone in recent numbers of 
this paper, are very positive as to the deleterious influence 
of sawdust in polluting the water, killing the young and 
! promoting the growth of fungus. Mr. Stone believes that 
| after the spawning grounds are covered with sawdust the 
| Stream can produce no more trout. 
| Charles G. Atkins, in Part IT., Report of U. 8. F. C., speaks 
| of the Penobscot River. He finds that sawdust has inter- 
| fered with the success of certain fishing stations, but the 
salmon are not prevented from ascending to their spawning 
beds, which are free from obstruction and seem to suffer no 
injury from the refuse. Prof. H. Rasch, ar. eminent author- 
ity in Norway, communicated his views on the sawdust 
question to the Norwegian Hunting and Fishing Association 
| in 1873. He admits that rivers on which there is considera- 
| ble cutting of timber gradually become more and more desti- 
tute of salmon, but thinks that the injury is not to the fish 
directly, but is caused by limiting and partially destroyin 
the spawning grounds. He cites the river Drammen, whic 
was greatly polluted by sawdust for many years and in 
which the salmon decreasei! constantly until the fishermen 
! at Hellefos begun hatching them artificially and planting 
the fry annually. Having access tothe upper part of the 
| river, which was comparatively free from. sawdust, the as- 
cending fish seemed to be little affected by the mill refuse 
from below Hellefos. His opinion, based upon experience 
on the Drammen River and the Soli, was that unless the 
salmon are prevented by impassable dams from ascending 
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above the mill locations, the sawdust will not drive them 
from thestreams nor materially injure them. ‘‘Piscator,’’’ 
Charles Hallock, _ Milton D. Peirce have produced sta 
tistics and observations to prove that sawdust in streams 
of Nova Scotia and Massachusetts has not injured the fish- 
ing for trovt and has not unfavorably affeeted any of tine 
river fisheries. 

From the foregoing survey it will be evident that there are 
two sides to the question asto the influence of sawdust in 
streams and lakes, and it may be possible that some of the 
States which have legislated against the deposit of this sub- 
stance in certain waters have placed unnecessary restrictions 
upon an important industry. Unless spawning grounds are 
actually covered and feeding grounds destroyed, there would 
seem to be no case against the sawdust. At all events, the 
instigators of this legislation should produce evidence of 
deleterious effects to be remedied by leg il enactments, and 
show that such pollution is necessarily and always fatal and 
cannot be mitigated ty measures to aid the ascent to the 
spawning beds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue, in an article treating on sawdust in 
streams, it is held that such pollution does not prevent the 
opulation of the waters unless the spawning grounds or 
eeding places are invaded by the deposit. It seems to me 
that as long as such a contingency might exist, it furnighes 
a sufficient warrant for prohibitive legislation on the part 
of the States. [would add in the interest of the owners of 
saw mills, that if they would give the matter a moment’s 
serious thought they could see in the laws forbidding the 
dumping of their refuse in the streams a means of perma- 
nent benefit tothemselves. Let them dig a pit, such as used 
for charcoal burning, except that a flue should be run up 
from the center to promote draught. The fiue could be 
constructed of flat stones, and the entire cost would only be 
the labor, while the benefits would bg lasting. Into this pit 
all the ashes and refuse of the mill could be put and burned, 
the fire being introduced from the top of the fiue. When 
the mass is reduced to ashes the mill owner will find him- 
self in possession of a fertilizer especially valuable for low 
lands contiguous to all bodies of water—his own lands or 
those of his neighbors. Farmers have little use for saw- 
dust. but they all understand and appreciate the value of 
ashes. J.D. J. 

New York. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Let me thank Mr. Hallock and Mr. Peirce for their cool- 
headed utterances on this sawdust question. I have been 
for many years investigating this subject, and have under my 
hand many such facts as I published in my former letter, 
and it is cheering to have them so effectively buttressed as 
they have been by similar experiences and facts. That laws 
have found their way upon tine statute books of the country 
prohibiting the passing of sawdust into the streams is not 
proof that to do so is an evil. Many other laws have found 
their way there as well only to be repealed after more was 
known upon the subject, and I feel quite sure that the law 
agajnst sawdust ought to and will share the same fate, and 
because it never should have been enacted, as the necessity 
for it does not really exist. 

At the risk of wearying you on the subject, Ladd a few 
more facts, which to me are quite significant. The River 
St. John, in New Brunswick, is only to a limited extent on 
its branches encumbered wit mill dams, but it is and has 
been for neariy a century abundantly supptied with saw- 
dust, still it produced during the six years from 1876 to 1881, 
of salmon, an annual average of 172.942)bs., and during the 
six years from 1884 to 1887 210,366lbs, an excess during the 
latter over the former period of 224,5441bs. Its product of 
alewives during the former peried was {0,018bbIs. per an- 
num, and during the latter period 16,622bbls., an increase 
during the latter period of 39,624bbls. The fish killing 
properties of sawdust do not seem to be very formidable on 
the river, though much of it is of that horrid pine which 
“Sportsman” seems to think is so deadly in its results. 
The following catch of shad on the river during the years 
indicated also tells its own story in the same direction: 1878, 
429bbis.; 1879, 521bbls.; 1880, 613bbIs.: 1881, 1,885bbls.; 1882, 
1,882bbls.; 1883, 1,728bbls.; 1884, 2,420bbis.: 1885, 2,189bbIs. ; 
1886, 2.715bbls.; 1887, 3,950bbls. These fish were mostly 
caught during the month of May while full of spawn. 

The whole Province of New Brunswick with her large 
fish-producing rivers, except the St. John, clear and clean 
of mill dams and sawdust, produced of salmon per annum 
during the nine years from 1869 to 1877 1,789,9301bs., and 
during the ten years from 1878 to 1887 but 1,189,980lbs., a 
decrease of 599,9501bs. per annum: and of alewives during 
the former period 23,053bbis, and the latter 17,714bbls. per 
annum, a decrease of 5,339bbis. per annum. Those figures 
of course include the St. John, so that while anadromous 
fish of all kinds are increasing on the sawdust-cursed St. 
John by including the produce of her clean rivers, we see 
there must be something at work much worse than either 
dams or dust. Had the reverse of these figures been the 
result he would be a much bolder man than | who under- 
took to prove that sawdust did no harm; but as it is I claim 
that I have made a strong point in favor of the innocence 
of sawdust. If the deadly dust is as ruinous to fish as some 
suppose, it should produce results in a series of years which 
could leave no doubt upon the mind of any person. 

The very best thing to be done for anadromous fish in 
your country as well as ours is to put good fishways in the 
dams at any~cost and add to the fish year by year by arti- 
ficial culture, and the imaginary sawdust evil will soon 
vanish and the lumbering interests will be saved a need- 
less expense. 

Your New Brunswick correspondent ‘‘lisher’’ seems to 
think that I am not informed as to the enormous size of the 
New Brunswick trout, which he seeks to make one think are 
very whales-as compared with the troutlings of Nova Scotia, 
which he intimates are too small to be killed by sawdust! 
When he takes this singular position, he proves nothing so 
much as that he and his companions—in the contention 
that sawdust kills fish—are advocating error and wrong, 
because no two of them can agree as to how or why it is so 
destructive; see Livingston Stone’s view as compared with 
“Fisher’s” and “‘Anzler’s’’. There are as many theories as 
writers; but all are provoking!ly economical of facts, and it 
is facts we want; we have been familiar with groundless 
theories from childhood, and it is about time the theories 
were supported, to some extent at least, so give us data and 
don’t ask us to take fancy for fact. 

As to the size of trout in Nova Scotia, | have seen thou- 
sands that weighed from ilb. to 4 and 5lbs., and one ora haif 
dozen may be seen in the museum at Halifax weighing from 
5 to 7lbs. They catch double the quantity every year taken 
in New Brunswick. It is quite evident ‘Fisher’ should be 
more sure of hisfacts. His Proviuce produced of trout in the 
year 1886, 65,6501bs., and Nova Scotia the same year, 131,562 
ibs., double the New Brunswick catch: and in 1887 the 
former Province caught but 71,765lbs. in her clean rivers, 
while the latter Province in her sawdust-poisoned waters 
caught 155,469ibs., being 11,9391bs. more than double that of 
New Brunswick, the increase in Nova Scatiain a single year 
being nearly 20 per cent. as compared with less than 10 per 
cent. in New Brunswick. Had the result been the reverse of 
this the facts would at once be accepted as conclusive against 
the deadly dust; as it is I claim them as being overwhelm- 
ingly in the opposite direction. 

e discourses on the poisonous gases from rotting saw- 
dust, and I will not waste space in refuting this idea, so 
flippantly put forth from time to time, but demand that the 
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dead fish from such causes be produced in some siagie river 
or stfeam in America. It cannot be done, herice full-grown 
men should discard such transparent nonsense. His closing 
remarks are fully answered by the facts and figures given 
above. I am prepared to figure on either single rivers, whole 
Provinces or districts, on single or periods of years, and the 
facts in all cases will be overwhelmingly against his con- 
tentions. This is too important a matter to be settled either 
one way or the other without conclusive facts; and if saw- 
dust so kills fish as to deplete our streams, facts in the form 
of dead and dying fish should be at hand in all directions, 
awd by hundreds and thousands on certain streams and at 
certain ‘seasons, but nothing of the sort is ever seen, except 
in the imagination of the disappcinted aioe. 
ISCATOR. 


WISCONSIN FISH COMMISSION. 


‘THE twelfth report of the Commissioners of Fisheries of 

the State of Wisconsin for the years 1887 and 1888 shows 
a most gratifying condition of affairs as the result of intelli- 
gent propagation and protection of valuable fishes. The 
amount of money expended during the two years was about 
$25,000, and the following tabular statement exhibits, in 
part, what was accomplished therewith: 

DISTRIBUTION OF FISHES. 





1887. 1888. 
Brook trout.................. 2,930,000 2,285,000 
Rainbow trout............... 1,345,000 1,590,000 
Wall-eyed pike............... 8,800,000 4,450,000 
IRE 5 nc gresics es sau caeuewenne© 17,865 25,437 
Whitefish ....................31,500,000 18,000,000 
The catch of fish, as officially reported by the wardens for 
the years 1886, 1887 and 1888, was as follows: 
Pounds. Value. 
LB nos ssa s tere neds yesewees 4,924,149 $169,739.44 
GBST 0 cciceccccevcscvescsscancs GEE 250,168.88 
FSG snk rae iicanis bseategdstene 8,780,780 270,595.06 
Increase of 1887 OVer 1886...........00eee eee $90,429.44 
Increase of 1888 over 1887.................... 20,426.18 
Total increase for two years............3110,855.62 
teference was made last week to the success and public 


indorsement of the Commission’s work, and we now quote 
the best of the report: 

“We submit this part of our report with the utmost assur- 
ance that it will prove eminently satisfactory. To stock 
our Great Lakes with food fishes and protect the young 
fish planted, till they reach maturity, has been until the 

ast few years a great question, and not whelly removed 

rom doubt as to its final success. In the light of modern 
improvements, however, a more extended experience, 7nd 
with the fruits of the labor bestowed on the matter by th 
boards of Fish Commissioners of the several States borderin,, 
on the lakes, together with the noble work being done by 
the Dominion of Canada, we can unhesitatingly say that 
the question has been stripped of the doubts and misgivings 
surrounding it. The most skeptical now admit its solution. 

“The fishermen who have had a life-time experience in the 
business, thus acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
various kinds of food fishes, their habits, food, spawning, 
etc., were slow to believe that the stock could be increased 
by the efforts of the Fish Commission or wardens. We are 
pleased to report that all fishermen who have given the sub- 
ject a moment’s intelligent thought or watched the rapid 
increase of food fishes in our lakes, are now unanimous in 
the belief that the planting of fry, together with our present 
law for their protection, is of great benefit to an important 
industry. 

“We regard the opinion of fishermen, who are the most in- 
terested in this subject, as of great value. They not only had 
to be converted to the idea of propagation, but their minds 
had to be cleared of a strong prejudice against the Commis- 
sion—a prejudice that had been engendered through unwise 
and impractical legislation. They had the idea, too, that 
the Commissioners were more especially interested in stock- 
ing the streams and inland lakes with speckled trout than 
they were in trying to increase the supply of food fishes of 

reat commercial value. We are glad to say this prejudice 

as at last been wholly removed. The conversion is com- 
plete. We should consider this evidence sufficient and 
would willingly rest our case, did we not have other testi- 
mony sonear at hand. The fish merchants, who are as in- 
telligent as any class of business men, are strong in the 
belief that without the aid that has been extended to the 
industry by our State, the business of taking fish would not 
and could not be made to pay. Thoughtful and practical 
people, who, by their close proximity to the fishing grounds 

ave had an opportunity to watch the results of the plant- 
ing and protecting of young food fish, are loud in their 
praise of the benefits arising from an intelligent treatment 
of this ey: 

“The law of 1885 was the first really practical measure 
adopted by our State. It was based upon practical ideas 
and was well calculated to arrest the useless and reckless 
destruction of the most valuable food fishes. And while 
the legislature did not think it wise to go further that year, 
it was a great stride in the right direction. It invited the 
attention of fishermen and fish dealers to a great industry 
that by their own acts was being rapidly and certainly 
ruined. There was a general awakening along the whole 
coast, and in obedience thereto a convention of fishermen 
and dealers was called to meet at Fort Howard in the winter 
of 1887, and the present law was the outcome. 

“Chapter 520 of the laws of 1887 re-enacts the most valua- 
ble portions of the law of 1885, and adds to that the sug- 
gestions of the fishermen’s convention at Fort Howard. ft 
1s a wise and practical measure, and has done a great work 
toward restoring a much depleted industry. The most 
valuable provisions in this law are those that require all ova 
to be impregnated and planted by the fishermen; that pro- 
tect young and immatured fish; that prevent the throwing 
of offal in the water, and that require all fishermen who are 
engaged in fishing as a business to make reports to the war- 
den of their district as to the amount of fish caught, their 
value, the number of nets and boats used, and the number 
of men employed, together with such other information as 
may be required from time to time. This last provision is 
of great benefit, as it brings to the minds of those who are 
called upon to legislate in its behalf the great value of the 
industry, and points out the importance of providing for it 
a guarding it. 

“We are pleased to say that, so far as our information 
extends, the law is obeyed by fishermen; they are largely 
in favor of a strict adherence to its provisions, and are wili- 
ing to co-operate with the wardens in its enforcement. If 
this is not true of all the districts, it is reasonable to assume 
that the wardens can improve the local sentiment by more 
frequent visits and a more thorough explanation of the ob- 
jects and provisions of the law. 

“Our fishing interests were, previous to this law, fast 
being narrowed to very small proportions. For many years 
this great natural resource has been on the decline. Each 
year, capital invested in the business yielded a smaller 
return. Every inducement for profitable investment had 
been removed. The business was looked upon as one that 
in former years had been profitable, but its restoration to a 
paying basis seemed hardly probable. We think the figures 
contained in the present report justify the hope that this 
great industry has not oniy tl checked in its downward 
course but that a healthy reaction has been brought about. 
It is now in a fair way to restoration.” 

One very interesting part of the report (referred to in an- 





other column) is the appreciation expressed by Wisconsin 
railway managers of the work of the Commission and its 
effect upon summer pleasure travel. 

The custom among land owners in some parts of the State 
of renting portions of creeks flowing through their premises 
to individuals and sporting clubs from the cities has the 
effect of monopolizing the food supply, and the Commis- 
sioners will refuse to furnish fry for stocking such streams. 

Wisconsin has the reputation of distributing more trout 
than any other State, and the result is seen in the great in- 
crease of summer visitors, who go there largely to enjoy 
the fishing. : : 5 

A preliminary report on a peculiar disease affecting the 
eyes of trout, by Prof. Edward A. Birge, of the State 
University, is to be found in the appendix. ‘Twosymp- 
toms characterize the disease. First, an enlargement of the 
eyes, finally resylting in blindness; secondly, the formation 
of vesicles filled with gas on the skin of the head and 
mouth.” ‘The disease seemed to spread in the pond where 
observed, and affected a considerable proportion of the 
fishes. It did not spread to other ponds, nor did it cause 
any considerable mortality. It seemed to increase in warm 
weather and to decrease as winter came on. * * * It 
was thought to be a bacterial disease, but very careful and 
somewhat elaborate experiments have failed to find bacteria 
of any kind in the case.”’ : 

The Commissioners very justly appeal to the Legislature 
to make a standing annual appropriation for the expenses 
of their work, since its value is no longer doubtful. They 
receive no compensation and yet have placed the State in 
the front rank with regard to her fisheries. 

The reports of the wardens bear unanimous testimony to 
the complaints of fishermen about the admitting of Cana- 
dian fresh fish free of duty, the result being to lower the 
— paid to the fishermen, while the consumer reaps no 


enefit at all. 
Che Zennel. 


FIXTURES. 
DOG SHOWS. 

Feb. 26 to March 1, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Renssalaer 
Kennel Club, Troy, N. Y. Alba M. Ide, Secretary. 

March 5 to 8, 188.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Albany 
Kennel Club, at Albany, N. Y. Geo. B. Gallup, Secretary. 

March 12 to 15, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Fort Schuyler 
Kennel Club Utica, N. Y. James W. Dunlop, President. 

March 26 to 29. 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Massachu- 
setts Kennel Club, at Lynr, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 

March 19 to 22, 1889.—First Annual Show of the Rochester Kennel 
Club, at Rochester, N. Y. Harry Yates, ——. 

April 2 to 5, 1889.—Annual Show of the New England Kennel 
-_ Boston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary, No. 6 Hamilton 

ace. 

April 9 to 12.—First Dog Show of the Worcester Kennel Club, at 
Worcester, Mass. Edward W. Doyle, Secretary. , 

April 9 to 12, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Mascoutah 
Kennel Club, at Chicago, Il. John L. Lincoln, J., gone 

April 16 to 19, 1889.—The Seventh Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, at Philadelpnia, Pa. Francis S. Brown, Secretary. 

May 22 to 25.—Pacific Kennel Club Show, San Francisco, Cal. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Noy. 4.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Indiana Kennel Club. 
P. T. Madison, Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 18.—Eleventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, at High Point, N.C. W.A. Coster, Secretary, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the lst. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless: paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address ‘American Kennel Register,” P. 0. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 6923. ; 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE BEAGLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with pleasure the articles in FOREST AND STREAM 
about the intelligence of man’s truest friend, the dog. 
Allow me to add my mite attesting the high order of intel- 
ligence of the sportive little beagle. 

Mr. W. J. Hembree, Denver, S. C., who has been my life- 
long friend and hunting companion, has a beagle bitch Nell 
(Thom, A.K.R. 6777—Venus) and a half-breed bitch Muse 
(—— —Venus) that are exceptionally good rabbit killers, 
but are exactly opposites in the disposition of game when 
caught. When Nell catches a rabbit she almost invariably 
starts with it to Mr. H., and if not intercepted seldom fails 
to deliver it to him with evident ig and satisfaction. On 
the other hand, when Muse catches one, she tries to evade 
the observation of Nell and carries the rabbit to some quiet 
spot and buries it. te 

Mr. H. bas ‘‘eaught on”’ to this trick and has taught Nell 
to hunt for the buried rabbits. One very cold windy day 
last week Mr. H. felt satisfied that Muse had caught a rab- 
bit, and so told Nell to “‘go fetch ’em,” which she began to 
do in a businesslike way—by going to Muse and smelling of 
her, apparently to be sure a rabbit had been caught. Satis- 
fied of this she raised her bristles and started on the back 
track of Muse, closely followed by Mr. H. with Muse at his 
heels looking very dejected and cross. On they went across 
the railroad, through a swamp and then through a very 
thick patch of pines and brush, finally coming out in a 
clearing. Here Nell was somewhat bothered to keep the 
trail, owing tothe high dry wind and the lapse of time since 
the trail was made. After a few circles she got right again 
and led off across a piece of cultivated land, going in the 
direction of a piece of timbered land lying just across a 
public road. 

On nearing the road Muse began to show signs of uneasi- 
ness, and finally ran in ahead of Nell as if to turn her from 
her purpose. Being ordered back she reluctantly gave up 
all opposition, and allowed Nell to have her way undis- 
turbed. 

But the chase was nearly over, for Nell, shortly after 
crossing the road and entering the woods, made a short 
circle or two and went up to an old log and scratched away 
some leaves and brought the rabbit forth, much to the dis- 
comfiture of Muse. 

It should be stated, in justice to Nell, that being heavy in 
whelp she was not in the race that ended in the catching of 
the rabbit, and knew nothing whatever about the rabbit 
being caught until told to get it. Overa half mile of ground 
was gone over from where the start was made to where the 
rabbit was found. She has frequently performed feats 
similar to this. 

I have a little beagle puppy (Dan—Weasel) whelped Oct. 
17, 1888, that is very intelligent for his age. When this 
little fellow gets thirsty and there is no water handy he has 
been known to go to where the water bucket is and looking 
up at it bark with as much judgment and precision as an 
old veteran coon dog would when he knows there is a coon 
above him. This the pup keeps up till some one gives him 
water, when he drinks his fill and evidences his gratitude 
by wagging his tail and other unmistakable signs of pleas- 
ure. This little fellow never had any training to enable 
him to tell where the water bucket was kept, and must have 
learned by observation or the sense of smell, which in either 
case is unusual in a pup of his age. BLUE RIDGE. 

DENVER, S. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND FOX HUNTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream. 

I most heartily concur with “Tallyho” as to shooting 
foxes before the hounds. His position, as taken in your 
paper of Feb. 7, is absolutely er To kill a fox in 
any way when before the hounds is butchery, not hunting. 
Of course, there is an exception to this if foxes become over- 
plentiful and must be thinned out; but even then, if they 
are Couey chased for a few weeks, they will conclude 
the neighborhood unhealthy and emigrate. Increasing 

ears and failure of bodily vigor have caused me to give up 

‘ox hunting for some years pest: but I can honestly say that 
in the remy A years in which I did follow the sport, J never 
assisted in the killing of a fox, and I never knew a true fox 
hunter who did not look down on it as foul play. The 
reasons for this are not necessary; ‘“‘Tallyho” has given them 
in stronger words than I can. ULGER. 


FAYETTE Country, Pa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have hunted foxes for the last ten years and have shot 
and dug out from eight to twelve each winter, and have 
owned a good many hounds, but have never owned nor seen 
one that could catch our red Wisconsin foxes, and I doubt it 
very much if ‘“‘Tallyho’”’ owns one that candoit. Iam of 
the opinion that our Northern fox can run faster than the 
foxes in the South. The fox hunting in this part of the 
country is entirely on snow, and it is not so easy to x a 
shot at Mr. Fox as it is made to seem by ‘“‘Tallyho.”” Foxes 
must be remarkably plenty in Massachusetts when it is pos- 
sible for seven tobe killedin oneday _ I hope that “Tallyho”’ 
can sell me some young hounds or refer me to some one that 
can guarantee dogs to catch our red fox. 

Let us hear from the owners of those very fast packs. [ 
very much desire to get such dogs as ‘‘Tallyho”’ mentions, 
if it is so very much more sport to hunt with that kind of 
dogs. mG. B. 

Scott, Wisconsin. 


THE AMERICAN COURSING CLUB’S MEET. 


PISHAPA, Col., Feb. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
not too late I should like to make a few remarks upon 
the last meet of the American Coursing Clubin Kansas. I 
did not see your report until a short time ago (when one of 
the best friends the sport has in America kindly sent me a 
copy), or perhaps you would have heard from me at an 
earlier date. Before going any further I should like it to be 
understood that I give place to no man as a true friend of 
reyhound coursing, and that whatever I say is in the most 
friendly spirit, and my only wish is to benefit coursing in 
America. I hope to see coursing meetings established in 
all parts of the States; in fact I have no doubt that inclosed 
coursing near the large cities will be one of the most popu- 
lar sports in America, and that very shortly. No sport 
when properly conducted and when understood takes such 
a hold of true lovers of field sports as greyhound coarsing. 
There is no lover of sport in America who is not under obli- 
gation to the American Senn, Club. Those gentlemen 
took hold and have stuck to it. They were called all kinds 
of names and laughed at; but they stood their ground, and 
have now gota ws that they may justly be proud of, 
and many thousands of people journey great distances to 
see the sport. ; 

What I wish to call attention to is the judging and the 
undue length of some of their courses, and I hope they may 
be able to overcome this in future. Not being able to at- 
tend, of course I have only your report to guide me, and 
must be governed accordingly. No doubt the judges gave 
their decisions according to their honest opinions; but by 
the rules of coursing they were in many cases very unjust. 
No one can help making mistakes I know, and I have seen 
that best of all judges, Mr. Jas. Hedley, do it more than 
once, yet for the good of the sport they ought to be men- 
tioned, and guarded against in future if possible. Take 
Miss Smart vs. Rich and Rare. Miss Smart scores ten 
aap then they have a give and take course of four and a 

alf miles, the judge gets unsighted and calls it a no course. 
According to the rules of coursing ano course is when the 
judge thinks there was not plenty of work done to justify 
him in giving a verdict. Surely four and a half miles after 
one dog had scored ten points before the other scored was 
plenty to satisfy any one. Miss Smart most undoubtedly 
won, and it was cruel to send her to the slips again. The 
judge ought to have decided upon what he saw up to the 
dogs becoming unsighted. 

Miss Rose vs. Plymouth. Plymouth scored eight for one 
and a half miles, placed Miss Rose who never scored, yet 
got the course. How could she win if she never scored? 

Young Golddust and Little Lady Glendyne. Lady killed 

after 180 yards. Now the Lady most undoubtedly won, and 
it was hard luck for her to go in again, and be put out. 
when she again led and did all the early work, and so placed 
the other dog, after she had completely collared the hare 
and played herself out. 
Those are in my opinion a few of the worst decisions that 
were given; such ought by all means to be guarded against 
in future by Messrs. Nash and Williams, or they will do 
coursing great injury, unintentionally, of course, on their 
part. I also suggest to the management that they plant 
some of the ground to trees, coarse grass, sage, gorse or any 
other cover, that the hares can escape to, and so prevent 
those long and cruel courses that will spoil any good grey- 
hound, I care not how game a dog he may be. On the plains 
at Altcar, England, they have sluices and long boxes that 
the hares can make their escepe to, and so prevent need- 
lessly long and cruel courses. hen a course omes over 
a mile in length it loses its fascination to true sportsmen, 
and becomes cruel both to dogs and hare, who ought to save 
her life if she can stand up before two greyhounds for that 
distance. I oaee that greyhound coursing may be intro- 
duced to the public of New York, in fact brought to their 
city before long in some of their parks. WILLIAM GREEN. 


ANTI-DOG CRANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS.--Andover, 
Mass., Feb. 16.— Editor Forest and Stream: The spite of a 
few of the farmers of Essex county has again shown itself 
in a meeting lately held for the purpose of discussing the 
dog laws of the State (which, to say the least, are bad 
enough now). These farmers want the tax raised from $2 
and $5 to $5 and $10, with the conditions that all dog owners 
shall be obliged to keep their dogs on their own grounds, 
not to be let out on the roads or streets without a keeper, 
also that any dog may be shot at sight if found off bis own 
remises. Now, this thing has been tried before by farmers 
in the western part of the State, but, thanks to the friends 
of the dog, the Massachusetts S. P. ¢. A. and the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club, the law was not passed. It will not be 
this time, either. The friends of the dog in Massachusetts 
and Essex county will again arise and bring all the influence 
possible to bear in favor of our best friend. Let the lovers of 
the noble animal in Massachusetts be up and ready to de- 
fend their pets when the time comes. Our representatives 
are not the kind of men to let the prejudice of a few farmers 
run away with them.—EssEx. 


COLUMBUS SHOW.—Pittsburg, Feb. 15.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In your Columbus report you forgot to say 
that Keystone Kennels’ rough St. Bernard dog Meinrad 
took reserve or vhc.; also in smooth bitches Keystone 
Kennels’ Lola took reserve, instead of Ala Kennels’ Prin- 
cess Louise.—A. STUCKY. 
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COLLIES AT PITTSBURGH. 


‘orest and Stream: 

ee eat of Mr. Shaffer, that his dog was finally al- 
lowed second by the “managers” at Pittsburgh, reveals a 
stupidity that so far stands unequalled. Where shall we 
search for its peer? ‘Construction” won’t do; putting a 
defendant on the jury to try his own case falls a bit short; 
appointing on acommittee four out of five who were ineli- 
gible don’t rival it. Making a rule that aclub shall not 
describe bronze medals as such but must say “club medals,”’ 
nor even the wonderful apologies for the A. K. C. that reek 
so strong, still fall behind this performance. Do you want 
to know why? Well, remember that the class was once 
judged and Rob Roy got first, when Mr. Shaffer “kicked” 
and it was discovered that his dog had not been judged, the 
superintendent, acting entirely within his authority as the 
agent of “the managers,” ordered a re-judging, then Prince 
was put first. I heard the active secretary, Mr. McClain, 
read the action of the ‘‘meeting of managers,” and it dis- 
tinctly based the reversal of the vosenene on its being 
““ynauthorized.”’ This was simply false, the rules distinctly 
provided for re-judging in case of ‘‘mistake,” and what 
greater mistake could happen than the show attendants 
leaving an exhibitor’s dog on its bench? There was only 
one justification possible in this case; that was, that the dog 
was absent from its bench when the class was called, by the 
act of its owner or his agent. This would have effectually 
estopped Mr. Shaffer from any right to a re-judging, and 
while it was set up as a defense of “‘the managers” after 
their “decision” had been given, it was only as a “I heard 
so” and was vigorously denied by Mr. Shaffer in my hear- 
ing. Anyhow, had it been the case, the stupidity of basing 
a verdict on other grounds, when such a solid reason as this 
could be given, is about equal to the giving a completely 
bogus pedigree to Corsair, when lie was probably by DuVer- 
nat’s Lion ex Dr. Sawtelle’s Venus. 

The climax was reached, however, when the “managers” 
decided that Prince, although not entitled to be first, was 

ood enough for second! Isn’t this just simply immense ? 
There was not a “‘manager’’ who could till a black and tan 
collie from a ‘pure’? Gordon (this requires “pure” judg- 
ment), nor could one of the lot have told whether Caractacus 
or a five dollar ‘‘shepherd” were the better if put together 
before him, yet they took it on them to decide that Mr. 
Shaffer’s dog was better than one of Mr. Evans’ St. Bernard- 
collies! Did mortal man ever hear before of a show com- 
mittee (even when acting as ‘‘managers’’) deciding on the 
merit of a dog? ‘‘Well” somebody will say, “what_is all 
this fuss about ? The Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society 
is dead and will not come up again.” Just this little thing. 
If said society now applied for membership in the A. K. C., 
it would be admitted. Several writers (one of whom must 
have known of this performance) urged it to apply for re-' 
admittance, arid past history of the A. K. C. shows that itis 
ever ready to admit any Falstaffian brigade that may apply, ' 
and it is the presence of just such ‘‘members Of this associa- 
tion” that makes the A K. C. obnoxious to many exhibitors. ' 
I have twice stated in print, that the owners of the Western ' 
Pennsylvania Poultry Society are incompetent to direct a! 
show. Need any stronger evidence than this be given? The! 
late show answered its purpose, the debts incurred at former | 
shows are either paid off or reduced to a trifling amount, ' 
nobody wants “the managers” any more as show directors, | 
hadn’t they better quit ? 

Pittsburgh is a great doggy center. At New York in 1883, 
we won seven firsts and one second with nine dogs shown, 
mastiffs, bull-terriers, setters and pointers, don’t we deserve : 
better management ? 

I forgot to say that I learn on inquiry that it is a fact, that: 
a vigorous kicker against Mr. Wixom being allowed to take ' 
his dogs away before the show closed, actually made an, 
agreement with the ‘‘managers’’ that if he didn’t get his 
dogs to the show, his entry fees were to be refunded to him! 
Mr. Krueger certainly had nothing to do with this, yet the 
profound ‘‘managers”’ actually tried him for ‘favoritism !”’ 
Great snakes ! W. WADE. 

Hutton, Pa., Feb. 15. 


WITH HOUNDS ON BRUIN’S TRAIL. | 


I HUNT bears with a pack of from five totwelve black and ! 

tan hounds, of Virginia origin, I think; but I procured ! 
my first stock from an old and enthusiastic hunter and fron- 
tiersman, now living in Menard county, Texas. 

On the 10th of April last a Pueblo Indian, belonging to | 
my outfit, returned toward dusk, after the general hunt for 
fresh tracks of bear and pumas; and not without some signs 
of mental disturbance—for he was young and a new hand— 
informed us that he had seen the tracks of a large bear and ! 
of a small one; and while watching the valley from the mésa ; 
he had also seen a medium-sized black hear crossing an open 
space below: he fired at it at a long-range and missed. We 
asked why he did not follow, and he replied by owning that 
he was afraid. It did not take long to see that all the coup- 
ling chains, rifles, etc., were in thorough working order, and 
next morning, shortly after daybreak, we started, C., the 
Indian, a Mexican and myself, with three couple of hounds. . 

On arriving at the foot of the mésa we tied our horses and | 
proceeded on foot for about haifa mile up the side of a very ' 
steep hill on our way to where the Indian had seen his bear. 
However, before getting there we found a fresh track. It 
was but the work of a minute to uncouple the dogs and 
away we went, or I should say, away went the hounds in 
full cry, for we had some distance to toil up the hill before 
reaching fo level enough to put the pace on. When 
we arrived at the first bench or flat the whole pack could 
be plainly heard running to our right, at the same time we 
observed the fresh track of a large bear going off to the left, , 
and thinking that while we might get a shot at him, the dogs 
would tree the other on the right, the Indian and I followed 
his track, C. went after the hounds and the Mexican made 
straight for the top of the mésa. Expecting one of them to , 
run up as they nearly always do, I walked slowly for half a 
mile or so, crossed a deep ravine and sat down on the op- ; 

osite side in some brush to watch the course of events, i 

he dogs had run out of hearing, but were coming back 
toward us, though still some distance off.- I should think | 
we had been here about fifteen minutes, yet itseemed hours, 
when the dogs came to the top of a ules not far distant, 
and the baying became so audible that I could not stay 
there any longer; so leaving the Indian behind to j 
cut_off bruin’s retreat in case I missed him, I pro- 
ceeded down the steep side of the gulch, steadily | 
at first, to prevent falling or making a noise, but as the j 
baying came nearer I increased my pace till I stumbled 
and rolled to the bottom. However, I was only slightly | 
scratched, not hurt. Struggling up the opposite side, I 
waited-a minute, no longer, for breath. On they came. I 
could hear the blundering old bear smashing oak brush and 
scrub in his course, and snapping his teeth at his tormentors, 
but they were all well aware of the danger of a too close 
proximity, and eluded him every time. He passed a little 
above me, and owing to the dense brush I did not catch a 
glimpse of him, but as I ran forward I saw Rosy in the lead 
as usual, and the rest of the pack a yard or so behind. Let- 
ting them pass I took to my heels in their rear. Here C. and 
the Indian, who had heard the dogs alter their course, came 
running up, and we had a — race to see who would get 
there first. However, we had not far to go, for on emerging 








from the brush we found the dogs ascending a trail, at no 
_ pace. I went up just behind them, and was somewhat 
sconcerted and puzzled to know why they did not gc 
faster, and where the bear had gone, when, suddenly, Rosy ! 
stopped dead, and commenced a series of long, unearthly 
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howls, with muscles set, and tail erect. She was right unde 
my nose, but I could see nothing remarkable, till the matte: 
was explained by Spot, who dashed under a large flat rock 
close by, from beneath which came a savage growl and a 
screaming dog. 

Matters now became exciting around that rock. Three 
dogs simultaneously made a run for the hole, the noise kept 
up by the rest was deafening. Of course I was well prepared 
for the advent of old bruin, so when he came floundering 
out after a dog I let him have it between the eyes with my 
.50.95. The instant the shot was fired every dog was on him 
pulling, hauling, tugging in all directions, a living, howl- 
ing mass, that threatened to roll down the hillside and over 
the bluff below. When they had worried him to their hearts 
content, we tied them up to examine our bear. He prove 
to be a cinnamon with a very long, sandy coat, probably a 
two-year-old, for he was small and [ should think weighed 
about two to three hundred pounds. We then went to look 
at the rock, which had probably sheltered him all the winter. 
The hole underneath was just big enough for him to squeeze 
in, and must have fitted close all round the body. 

The rest was soon done, the bear skinned, the dogs fed as 
much as they could eat, and the remainder of the meat 
taken back to camp, which was not far ae. I do not 
know what became of the bear that made the large track; 
anyhow we never saw his foot marks any more. We did not 
hunt him that day, as I make it a rule always to go tocamp 
— a kill, in order to give the dogs a good rest for the next 

unt. 

We found our Mexican in camp; having lost track of the 
hounds he went home to cook up some dinner, which was 
very acceptable just then. So ended our first successful 
spring run. If your readers care to hear any more about 
the bears of New Mexico, and the way we hunt them, I wil! 
send you some of our fall runs at a future date. 

A. P. F. COAPE. 

New MEXxIco. 


MENTALITY IN DOGS, 


O fanciers ever realize that there is something in dogs, 
that in itsdim and glimmering way, corresponds to 
intelligence in man? Perhaps my term of “mentality” may 
be objected to as too pretentions, but I know of no _ better 
title for that peculiar faculty shown in the preéminently 
useful breeds of dogs. ‘Instinct’? hardly goes far enough, 
for that is a quality possessed by all animals, while none but 
dogs commonly show the apparent use of a reasoning power, 
an ability to duainauiah between cases and the course of 
action called for under varying circumstances. For instance, 
acow will sometimes learn .how to pull the peg inserted 
behind a gate to keep it shut, or to press down a pump han- 
dle to draw water, or a horse will know his way home over 
a road he has traveled but once, etz., etc. But all these 
seem but imitative in their character. To illustrate, I must 
quote instances in the breeds I know best’ i. e., mastiffs and 
bobtails, and must be forgiven if I repeat stories that I have 
told in the past. What prompted my Gipsey (before she 
departed for the canine paradise she certainly earned) or 
what now prompts her son Lion when a woman or child 
goes off the place, particularly after dark, that they will go 
along if they can? If a man goes, they are somewhat 
indifferent, but if prevented from following a woman 
or child, they would and will fret in a distracted way. 
What taught them that women and children needed a 
protection that full-grown men didn’t?) Why will Lion 


! allow the housemaid to hammer the hired man and only 


frets and fumes, pushing himself between them, whining 


' and barking, but if the case is reversed and the man ham- 


mers the woman, he jumps on the former, knocks him down 
if possible, or catches his arm or leg? The man feeds him, 
looks after him, and as far as association goes, the man 
should be the favored one, yet he never misses taking the 
side of the weaker party. (Of course, the “hammerings”’ are 
all in sport, serious work in that line would be very anger- 
ous were any mastiff around that I haveever known.) What 
taught Gipsey, Lion, Boadicea, Bertha, Persephone, Lee’s 
Turk, etc., that if the house was left without any of the 
family, or only one of the women, they must not go out of it 
until adequate protection returncd? Why did the very old, 
crippled Maidstone Nellie bristle up her back, bare her teeth, 
growl like a tiger, and advance at a crowd of roughs 
gathered at my gate? She paid no attention to them when 
they were quiet, but when the air became blue with curses, 
she tock in the situation at once. When Hector was passin 
along a public road and saw a woman beating a child wit 
reat severity and the child howling, what impelled him to 
jump the fence, and without offering to hurt the woman, 
ust growl at her and push between her and the victim of 
er brutal temper? Forty or fifty years since, Mr. J. W. 
Thompson’s Juno was lying in a room and two tramps 
came into the adjoining hall and walked off with a piece 
of meat lying on the table in the hall; from whence 
came the impulse that directed Juno to follow them 
and bring them back to the house? She didn’t see the 
theft. Why is it that any mastiff will bristle up and growl 
if a crowd assemble near his owner’s premises, and stand 
looking, pointing, etc., at it? What suggested the discrim- 
ination Gipsey made between the glazier she found cutting 
at a pane of glass in the house and the man who might pick 
up something in the yard? The former she knocked down, 
the latter she obliged to drop what he had taken, and she 
evidently recognized that one looked like burglary and the 
other was only petty larceny. Persephone didn’t object to 
a stranger going to the front door, but when she saw a man 
goin the back door she followed and dragged him out of 
the house by his coat tail. Then the bobtail, Bob, drew on 


his inner consciousness for the knowledge that rams should | 


not be allowed to fight, that corn thrown down to the 
chickens was not to be taken by the hogs, that a sick animal 
in the field must be laid aside by him, and all intruders 
must be kept at a respectful distance, that he must bark like 
all possessed if he found a sheep in such difficulty as being 
fastened by the hindleg in a wire fence, that all strange dogs 
must incontinently be chased out of fields where stock were; 
if no stock should happen to be in the field, Bob might have 
a play with the stranger, but let the latter cross the fence 
to where the stock were, there would be war unless the 
stranger left at once. Dame Judith knows which cows 
are dry and which want milking after once seeing 
them; the cows which are left in the barnyard she knows 
are not needed, and afterward never brings them, while 
she does know that those taken into the stables are 
wanted there, and she will hunt all over a field to 
bring one that she knows is wanted, passing by a dozen 
times those she knows are not wanted. She also knows 
that strange dogs are improper visitors in fields with stock, 
but she differs from Bob in that she will attack such a tres- 
passer with the utmost ferocity, while Bob simply drives 
them out of the field. Bob knows that a hen’snest found in 
a field must be ao reported by barking until some- 
body comes for the eggs, but as the eggs are not gathered 
from a turkey’s nest, Bob does not report the latter. Now, 
not one of the dogs I have mentioned ever received any 
specific training that led it to perform the work I have 
described; the mastiffs never received any training what- 
ever. One of the latter, Boadicea, was bred by Mr. Wynn, 
and he knew no more about her wonderful powers of dis- 
crimination than he did of the late Brigham Young’s family, 
as she was merely an inmate of his breeding kennel, and her 
wisdom was not shown until she became a member of her 
American owner’s family. The two bobtails were broken 
to drive stock, but never taught any of the things I have 
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longed to me. Of course, this mentality or whatever it may 


be called, is not an original characteristic of dogs in their 
natural state. It is fair to presume that the special intelli- 
gence shown in particular fields of work is the result of 
training and use in such work of many generations of 
ancestors, in fact, no other contention is admissible, and it 
is certain that these proclivities are tolerably firmly fixed im 
certain breeds; that is, the mastiff has the watchdog qualities. 
the collie or the bobtail, the stock-earing instinct (par 
parenthesis, bobtails are elegant watchdogs), but fixed as 
these traits are, it is simply absurd to claim that they are 
inevitable attendants on the breeds, that is, that we can 
keep on breeding mastiffs in crowded kennels like so many 
black Essex pigs, and with as much attention to their men- 
tal and mora a asis given toa coop of Plymouth 
Rock fowls, and still retain their ae i i 
To do this their owner must make them a of his family,. 

art of his daily life, let them lie by his fireside, accompany 

im in his walks abroad, and learn to associate themselves 
with him and his. So the collie breeder cannot with a 
ghost of reason expect that his collie, bred for show and 
show alone, knowing nothing about a sheep, without the- 
faintest idea of which is the ‘“‘business end”’ of a cow or horse: 
or whether sheep are to be driven or killed, are to rival 
Hogg’s Yarrow. No doubt much of the old inbred dispo- 
sition yet remains dormant in both breeds. I know itis so 
with mastiffs, but in the name of common sense how isit te 
continue if no measures are taken to perpetuate it? The 
present fashion of making ‘‘a mastiff”’ simply a question of 
snubbiness of nose, or “‘a collie’ only a rival of a tapir iw 
snout and a bear in coat, will doubtless result in most 
“typical” specimens, but where will the usefulness of the 
breeds come in and how many people will continue to keep 
them when their usefulness is gone? Do you not remember 
Dr. Gordon Stables’ story of the Cockney, inquiring of the 
Scotch shepherd, who had just sold him a collie at a long: 

rice, why he didn’t raise collies instead of sheep and the 

ot’s reply, ‘We migthna aye find fules to buy them?” 

To carry the war into Africa (how precious little do I 
know of the geography of this Africa), pugs are pet dogs, it 
is supposed that ladies and children keep them for house- 
hold ao Yet I have heard it said of this and that 
“crack,” ‘“‘he (or she) is snappisk.’’ Surely a snappish dog 
is not a fit playmate for little children; and as a matter of 
information, do your pug breeders ever inquire into the 
temper of animals they breed from? Suppose your great 
crack is bad tempered ({ know nothing about it) would he 
not be as extensively used as a stock dog as any other in 
your land? 

Of course “mentality”? does not come within the domait 
of show decision. but 1s that any reason for entire neglect of 
‘it? When your. breeders are breeding animals that the 
merest infants are to play with, is it not a requirement of 
common honesty that they sell safe ones? Whether they do 
it or do not, I do not pretend to say, but Ido know that if 
they keep on building everything on the twist in a tail (or 
whatever ‘‘type’”’ may be) they will eventually be putting 
off some very bad bargains on a simple-minded public. 
It may surprise many to be told that a bobtail is one of 
the very best of pet dogs, and a most charming com- 
panion, but it is true nevertheless. Mastiffs are my 
first love, and [ will not concede that any dog equals 
them, all things considered; but I must admit that purely 
as companions, no dog I ever knew equals a bobtail. Alf 
that we have so far had have that charming disposition, 
affectionate, quiet, always near one, solicitous of notice, yet 
never fussy, forcing themselves on attention, overwhelming 
one with frantic demonstrations, and becoming somewhat 
of a nuisance. Bob, Sir Lucifer and Dame Judith will jump 
= beside one for quite a time, yet never jumping on one. 

ith all their desperate courage, and tremendous powers as 
gladiators, no dog is less prone to pick fights, although 
when one is forced. on them, they become very much inter- 
ested. This, however, is straying from the subject. What 
is now on my mind is to impress on all dog lovers, that there 
is a nobler quality in dogs than “‘type’’; that as our servants, 
friends a companions, their mentality is infinitely their 
most important quality, and while we may raise heaven and 
earth to shorten a mastiff’s nose, or lengthen a collie’s, or 
corkscrew a pug’s tail, let us keep in mind what it is that 
makes a dog “‘the friend of man.—W. Wade in the Illustra- 
ted Kennel Magazine. 


BOSTON DOG SHOW. 


\ 7 E have received the premium list of the fifth annual 

dog show of the New England Kennel Club to be held 
at Mechanic’s Hall, Boston, Mass, April 2 to5. The prizes 
in the prominent classes are: Challenge, $20 and $10; open 
dogs, $20, $10 and $5, bitches the same; puppies, $5, $3 and 
bronze medal. In some of the other classes the prizes are: 
Challenge, $10 and $5; open dogs, $10, $5 and bronze medal; 
bitches the same, with silver and bronze medals for peace. 
In a few of the remaining classes the prizes in the challenge 
classes are $5 and $3, with $10, $5 and bronze medal in the 
open. The St. Bernard Club’s cups (two of $25 and six of 
$15 each) will be competed for; also the Collie Club trophy, 
and two specials of $10 each, and the club medal for the best 
puppy are offered by the Collie Club. The grand challenge 
cup of the Fox-Terrier Club will be competed for, and the 
home-bred puppy stakes will be decided. The club also 
offers a special of $25 each for best kennels—not less than 
four—of mastiffs, St. Bernards—rough and smooth—point- 
ers, English setters, Irish setters, collies and fox-terriers; $16 
each for deerhounds, spaniels, beagles, bull-terriers, York- 


| shire terriers and pugs. The judges are: Mr. Frederick 
| Gresham, London, England, mastiffs, St. Bernards, blood- 


hounds, spaniels, collies, fox, Irish, Airedale, Welsh, Skye, 
Scotch, Dandie Dinmont, Yorkshire and toy terriers, and 
miscellaneous classes; Mr. Chas. H. Mason, New York, 
English, Irish and Gordon setters, Newfoundlands, fox- 
hounds, beagles, dachshunde, basset hounds, poodles, pugs 
and Italian greyhounds; Mr. C. J. Peshall, Jersey City, N. 
J., pointers; Mr. H. W. Smith. Worcester, Mass., deer 
hounds and greyhounds; Mr. J. W. Newman, Boston, Mass., 
the remaining classes. Entries close March 1l. J. W. New- 
man, secretary, 6 Hamilton place, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO DOG SHOW. 

j E have received the premium list of the first annual 

y_ , dcg show of the Mascoutah Kennel Club, to be held 
at Chicago, Ill., April 9to12. The judges are: Major J. M. 
Taylor, English, Irish and Gordon setters, pointers, fox- 
hounds, beagles and Chesapeake Bay dogs; Mr. J. H. Whit- 
man, retrievers, Irish water, field and cocker spaniels; Mr. 
James Mortimer the remaining classes. In the prominent 
classes the premiums are: Challenge, $20 and $10. Open, 
dogs, $20, $10 and medal; bitches the same, with $10, $5 and 
medal for puppies. In some of the less important classes it 
is $10 and $5 in challenge classes, with $10, $5 and medal in 
the open classes. In the remaining classes it is $10. $5 and 
medal. Kennel pete of $25 each are offered for St. Ber- 
nards, both rough and smooth; deerhounds, pointers, Eng- 
lish, Irish and Gordon setters, collies, fox-terriers, largest 
kennel sporting and largest kennel non-s orting dogs. The 
Mastiff Club, the St. Bernard Club and the Fox-terrier Club 
offer valuable specials, andin addition there is one of $25 
for best American-bred mastiff, the same for best St. Ber- 
nard, $10 for St. Bernard puppy, silver medals for both 
pointer and setter dogs and bitches that have been placed at 
American field trials, $25 for best American-bred collie, $25 
for best bulldog or bitch, $10 for best uncropped bull-terrier 
#40 silver cup for best American-bred fox-terrier. Entries 


mentioned. To avoid any appearance of personal interest, | close March 25. Mr. Geo. H. Hill i i 
I may say that of all the dogs mentioned, only three be-! 36, 34 Monroe street, Chleage, i ee 
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—Dogs: ist, H. J. Leslie’s Silver King; 2d, Oldham & Willey’s Little 
Dap; 32, Nanmke Kennels’ Mint. ery high com., G. Bell’s Silver 
Thread. Bitches: 1st, Oldham & Wilicy’s Lady of Learning; 2d, 
G. Bell’s Vermillion; 38d, Nahmke Kennels’ Trimbal-mouche. 
Very high com., W. Dougherty’s Dora. High com., F. E. Curtis’ 
Simcoe Lou. Puppies: ist, American Cocker Kennels’ Hornet; 2d, 
Oldham & Willey’s Little Dan; 3d, Nahmke Kennels’ Fri-mousse. 
Very high com., Barnes and Rumney’s Red Doe. High com., J. 
Stacom’s Grover Cleveland and H.S. Reynold's Black Meg.— 
Novice Criass—lst, G. Bell’s Sensation: 2d, W.T. Payne’s Newton 
Abbott Skipper; 2d, American Cocker Kennels’ Hornet. Very 
high com., Waverly Kennels’ Black Dwarf and Nahmke Kennels’ 
Fri-mousse and Trimbal-mouche. High com., Miss 8S. B. Haight’s 
Muggin’s Grouse, Oldham & Willey’s Little Dan and Nahmke 
Kennels’ Mint. and Tansy. Com., Meadowthorpe Kennels’ 
Meadowthorpe Rose. 

COLLIES.—CHALLENGE— Dogs: Ist and 2d, Chestnut Hill Ken- 


nels’ Scotilla and Dublin Scot. Bitches: 1st, Chestnut Hill Ken- 
nels’ Flurry IL; 2d, W. D. Hughes’s Bonnie Brae.—OPEN—Dogs: 


—_ Menge Douglass aes bore os Penta Fleet- 

wood; 3d, H. W. Huntington’s Highland Chief. Very high com., 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OF ENTRIES. L. H. Broome’s Highland Laddie. High com., Miss Minnie Pal- 
: —— ———————— — = mer’s Peveril. Com., Mrs. J. Henry Work’s Prince and Mr. L. M. 

| | | | | Thorne, Jr.’s Harper, Jr. Bitches: 1st, Mrs. Sarah Leggett Emory’s 

| 

! 


x NEW YORK SHOW. : 





! ee SE | ol 
BREEDS. | 77 | 78 79) a0 1882 


weer” il ee 
1883 1884/1885 1986 1887 1888 1889 Dora; 2d, L. H. Broome’s Highland Lassie; 3d, Capt. O’Brien’s 
| ae file | | 


| | Gyp. Very high com., Miss Ida Orme Jones’s La Gitana. High 
“| com., F. Talbot’s Countess Puppies: Ist, A. A. Knoblauch’'s 
Cora; 2d, P. H. Qu'nn’s Gypsey Belle; 3d, A. M. ide’s The Bard. 
Very high com., R. Lambert’s Spring. 
POINTERS.—LARGE—CHALLENGE— Dogs: 1st, Chas. Heath’s 
Graphic. Bitehcs: Chas. Heath’s Meally.—OPEN—Dogs: Ist, L. 
Gardner's Duke of Vernon; 2d, E. Dexter’s Pontiac; 3d, G. M. 
Arnott’s Freedom; 4th, 8. W. bentz’s Brake. Very high com., 
Clifton Kennels’ Tony White and Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Sachem. 
High com., C. Bassini’s Scott and Lewis Bros.’ Master McGrath. 
Bradley's Coroner. Bitches: Ist,C. Heath’s Bloomo; 2d, 
Barnes & Rumney’s Devonshire Countess; 3d, Don Quixote Ken- 
nels’ Nell; 4th, J. R. Purcell’s Jo:s. Very high com., Vail & Wilm’s 


Mastiffs ...... 26 | 142) 44! 36 44 67 
St. Bernards. -| 17| 16) 14) 33) 24| 52 | 64 | 97 | 73 | 92 104 (113 166 
Berghunde..... Petit cae O44 SA Biecde.4 Lah ee 
Newfoumdl’nds | 12) 13) 7 j 
Greyhounds....| 18} 23! 15) 

Deerhounds....! 9, 





Retrievers. ..... aot ee 
Great Danes....| . 
Bloodhounds...| ..| ..! ..| ..|... Pes 


oF ce ek at pod) aed sora ees Lt a 
Pointers ....... 1121 83 128)134/125:144 (112 (149 100 | 9% 113 '150 [14 
English setters 203/123 157 285|160,172 (159 150 | 77 |102 101) 87 | 7 
Black and tans! 63 64 73) 74) 91! 58 | 56 | 53 | 36 38 | «14: «43 | 5 
Irish setters. .../149 108 158155) 97) $9 | 97 105 | 84 | 67 

Chesape’ke Bay} A fond ne | | 
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2 
4 Com., 8. C. 
7 
+ 


Lady Snow and Fleet View Pointer Kennels’ Belle Randolph 
High com., 8. D. Riddle’s Ruby. Com.,G. Jarvis’s Renie and 8. B’ 
Foard’s Kittie —SMALL—CHALLENGE—Dogs: No entries. 
Ist, W. H. Moller’s Juno §., 2d, T. H. Terry’s Queen Fan.—OPREN— 


Bitches: 






1st, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Charleroi II.; 2d and very high com., 
J. Watson’s Clipper and Prince Charlie; 3d and very high com., 
Fairview Kennels’ Guy Mannering and Donald: 4th, A. H. Gluck’s 
Sir Walter Scott. Reserve and high com., James Lindsay’s 


























Irishwater sp"ls} 11 17. 8 7 10) 17 | 
Strathmore and Robin Gray. Very hizh com., Meadowthorpe 


Kennels’ Meadowthorpe Jura and W. D. Hughes’s Nullamore. 


t é 1 1 é 
Field spaniels..! 32) 18 31 41 43,56} 8 13, 20,19 17 22) 28 | Dogs: Ist, E. Dexter’s King of Kent; 2d, F. R. Hitchcock’s Duke 
Sci aah schol tend | 5 6 2 | of Hessen; 8d, Jacob Pentz’s Fashion; 4th, S. S. Bank’s Ned B. 















Clumber sp’n’is a Ihe cd ek A eee ee 
Cocker spaniels! ..) ..) ..) ../ ..| .. | 45 | 8L | 389 | 59) 49° 67 | 64 | Very high com., W. H. Moller’s Bon Ton and Meadowthorpe Ken- ; 1 ; = ’ . 
Foxhounds.....' 14 46 9 9 1813) 10' 18; 5/14, 7 15 | nels’ Meadowthorpe Duke. High com., Thos. Hitchcock’s Glau- ee es ee nee —— mB. G. Bagnees 
seagles........ 6 5 15 13) 86 13) 10 | 221 26' 381 24 47 23 | cusand F. E. Clarke’s Vanst ne. Com., H. B. Thomas’s Naso of Angell’s Clipper Boy, J. M. Waterbury’s Lad of Pleasance and x 
Basset hounds.) .. 2.0... -.{ ..) «2 -. |) 2) 1) 4) 2) 1) 5 | Troy and P.C. Ohl’s Rap. Bitches: G, M. Arnolt’s Meally’s Baby, | Van Schaick’s Doncaster Lad. Bitches: Ist, J. P. & H. W. Gray’s 
Dachshunde....! 16 11 @ 9) 17) 12) 6/11! 19/ 10° 11 13 | 21 | 2d and 4to, C. Heaths’s Lady Norwich and Sally Brass II.; 3d, F. | Jakyr Dean: 2d, A. R. Kyle’s Adila Doon of Nesseldown; 3d, J 
Fox-terriers..... 25! 36 45. 63; 69) 60 | 56) 78°] 50 | 89 | 79 | 87 1187 | R. Hitchcock’s Stella. Very ‘kc com., E. R. Bellman’s Stella, | Van Schaick’s Sky Pilot; 4th and very high com Chestnut Hii 
Collies we 8 19 16 31) 50 60 | TL, 72) 85 103 | 86 88 109 | G, M. Arnolt’s Revel Vi. and J. R. Purcell’s Flake cf Flockfinder. | Kennels’ Metcbley Surprise and Roslyn Torfrida. Reserve, C. G 
Bulldogs vo! 10) 10 8 19) 15) 1 283, 20 AT | 12 | 26 15 | 19 |eHigh com., D. G. Hartt’s Blossom, G. L. Wilson’s Mayflower, Tol- | Hinckley’s Fannie Brown. Very high com., J. Lindsay’s Flotilla. 
Bull-terricrs...) 11 29 36 34) 25) 24 15, 19 | Bt | 25 | 80) 28) 40 | edo Kennels’ Polka, and Dayton Kennel Clubs’ Roberts’ Trinket. | High com., Fairview Kennels’ Fairview Bertha. Com., J. 8. 
Skye terriers...) 23 17,15 1619 12) 12) 4 7) 8) F| 12) 25 | Com., O. W. Donner’s Merry Leggs and C. H. Odell’s Lalla Rookh. | Bacon’s Fly and H. H. B. Angell’s Della Glenlivat.—PupprEs— 
Irish terriers... | 43, 6) ..) 4: 5) 8 15 14 | Puppres—Dogs: Ast, W. Hepsley’s Naso Peshall; 2d, Miss H.| Dogs: 1st, F. R. Carswell’s Bevis; 2d, J. Van Schaick’s Kalmia 
Rough terriers.| .. .. | 51) 4 14 We) 2) 4° 2) 9 | Woos er’s Lad of Tammany; 34, J. R. Purcell’s Joy, Jr. Very | Gnief; 3c, J. Lindsay’s Eugene. High com., L. C. Root’s Rutland 
Black and tans! 15 20 15) 9 6 414 8) 6) 9) 6) 5 3/15 | high com., W. H. Moller’s Mark Antony. ‘High com., Chestnut | Gjen and A. R. Kyle’s Frank of Nesseliown. Bitches: ist. J.P. & 
Dandie Dinm’s.| 10 3 f 5 6) 4 8) 6) 8, 2 8) 9 | Hill Kennels’ Young Beau. Com., A. C. Phelan’s Sachem’s Boy. | H, W, Gray’s Jakyr Dean; 2d, J. 8. Bacon’s Zulu Princess [1.3 3d 
Bedlington wal onl sah os 3. 6) 7) 3. 7 6 | Bitehes: Ist, Miss H. Wocster’s Lass of Tammany; 21 and very | J” Watson’s Hera. Very high com., Meadowthorpe Kennels’ 
Yorkshire... .. 89 56 26) 30, 18 22 35 30) 19) 2h) 8 Zt | high com.,G. M. Arnolt’s Meally’s Baby and Ridgeview Sal; 3 | Meadowthorpe Gip and J. Van Schaick’s Laura Il. High com 
foy terriers 21 12) 9 18 5, 10; 10; iy 10 10 | and very high com., J. R. Purcell’s Arrowfeather and First | R, Buckle’s Floss. -Com., L. C. Root’s Arrow and Scotish Top.— 
Pugs 27, 80) 23 35; 22) 32) 40 | 47 23 28 40 33 | Flight. High com., P. C. Ohl’s Victoria’s Maud. Com., D. G. | Novice CLASS—-Ist, Fairview Kennels’ Fairview Donald: 2d.J.8 
§ B13 18) 1) WwW 15 22 36°18 | Hartt’s Dora.—Novice CLAss—Ist, G. M. Arnolt’s Revel VL; 2d, Bacon’s Zulu Princess II: 3a, A. H. Gluck’s Sir Walter Scott.— 

6 14 9 10) 10 6: 5 9° 7 15 | E. Dexter’s Pontiac; 3d, Clifton Kennels’ Tony White. Very high | syoorn—tist and 2d, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Ladybird and Spot 

1} 20014) 20 13) 16 | com., F. R. Hitchcock’s Stella. High com., E. R. Bellman’s Stella | —Co_ire CLuB FUTURITY STAKE—Ist, F. R. Carswell’s Bevis: 24, 
Y aislmlize 2 2 and N. L. Rockwell’s Lapford Pearl. Com., Toledo iXennel Club’s | J, Watson’s Prince Charlie; 3d, J. Lindsay’s Eugene.—PRODUCE 
liscelancous,.| 23) 8 27) 58) 23) 18 | 26 pil) Ww, 2,2 olka. STAKE.—Dogs: Ist, F. R. Carswell’s Bevis; 2d, J. Watson’s Prince 
Jeans ~ ENGLISH SETTERS.—CHALLENGE—Dogsz: Ist, F. Windholz’s | Charlie; 3d, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Ethelwulff. Bitches: Ist, A. 

aaa ee sae | Rockirgiam; 2d, Eeonard’s Royal Prince LU. Bitches: Ist, F. | R. Kyle’s Alida Doon of Nesseldown; 2d, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ 

beng sod a. - ee ee Ist, < ee. Roslyn Gaylass. 
uy > 5 c 7 Yount Howard; 2d, L. Garder’s Roger; 3d, Maumee Kernels’ Cin- a net ‘ aanttn Stie nf 
WESTMINSTER oma GEES cinnatus; 4th, Mt. Washington Kennels’ Lindo. Very high com., eta SHEEPDOGS. : ahs C. pega : Sir iain. _ 
| E catalogue of the Westminster show, now in progress | C. N. Hubbard’s Pride of Dixie II. and Nahmke Kennels’ Fluke pee ae ee int ona > W. C Beateess nen 
at Madison Square Garden, shows 1314 entries. ‘The | and Peveril; high com., G. M. Arnott’s Sylvan, Manitoba Ken- | Brigand; 0, ors. ee cat ieee eee Store ees Pate: 
eels a ie ere as subjoined. A full | nels’ Manitoba Gladstone and Meadowthorpe Kennels‘ Mead- | l. rayton’s Boy Ii. High com., Anna P. Stevenson's Pierrot. 
zwards up to Wednesday noon were as subjoined. ul" | owthorpe Heather. Cum., F. E. Lewis’s Don Petrel, J. White's | Bitches: Ist, Mrs. Haines's Czarina: 2d, W. D. Cochran’s Nigress: 
report will be given in our next Issue: dies Gloster II. and Hillside Kennels’ Forest Planter. Bitelies: 1st, F. | 34, withheld.—OTHER THAN BLACK—Ist and 2d, G. Redmend’s 
MASTIFFS.—CHALLENGE—Dogs: Ist, E. H. Moore's Minting. | Windholz’s Princess Beatrice IL.; 2d. very high com.and high com., Rex and Regina; 3d, Mrs. J. G. Blaine, Jr.’s Marron. 

Bitches: Ist, Fairview Kennels’ The Lady Clare; 2d, F. T. Under- | Nahmke Kennels’ Haphazard, Calico and Stray Shot; 3d, Peet & BULLDOGS.—CHALLENGE— Dogs: Ist, J. E. Thayer’s Robinson 
hill’s Duchess.—OPpEN—Dogs: Ist, E. H. Moore's Alonzo; 2d, Oak- | Lyons’s Chautauqua Belle; 4th, Mt. Washington Kennels’ Zona; | Crusoe; 2d, R. B. Sawyer’s Merry Monarch. Bitches: 1st, J. E. 
hurst Kennels’ Melrose Prince: 3d, E. B. Sears’s Sears’ Monarch; ! very high com., W. T. Bernard’s Belle of Montebello; high com., | Thayer’s Britomariis.—OPEN—Dogs: Ist, Geo. Raper’s Ra aS; 
ith, C. C. Cook’s M ses. Very high com., O. Brandt’s Regulus | E. F. Thomas’s Maud Foreman; com., W. A. Gilbert’s Judy of | equal 2¢, R. B. Sawyer’s Portswood Tiger and T. L. Park’s Mon- 
and Dr. H. F. Praeger’s Duc de York. High com. C. P. Fealeigh’s | Troy, J. P. and H. W. Gray’s Frelie Bondhu and E. W. Jester’s | arch VI. Reserve, T. L. Park's Gipsey King. Biches i. R. B. 
Puppies: 1st and 2d withheld; 3d, 


Wolsey and J. F. Halstea’s Bruce Vi. Com., J. C. Smeaton’s } 
Kaflir. Bitches: 1st, 3d and 4th, E. H. Moore’s The Lady Coleus, | 
The Lady Phyllisand Tie Lady Dorothy; 2d, E.B, Sears’s Countess - 
of Dunmore. Very high com., Caumsett Kenneijs’ Mayflower and | 
-. L. Winchell’s Lady Gladys. High com., G. J. Rupprecht’s Me- 
dusa, J. L. Hope’s Wanda and Mrs. 8. S. Browning’s Lucy. Com., 
<. Porter, Jr.’s Boss’s Lady Clare and J. A. Garginlo’s Topsy II.— | 
Novice Cxiass—Ist, J. L. Winchell'’s Pharoah Queen; 2d, E. D. 
Heves'’s Countess; 3d, J. Hellen’s Minting, Jr. Very high com., 
(. P. Fraleign’s Wolsey and F. T. Underhill’s Friar. High com., | 
{. 8. Wheaton’s Rollo.—Puppres—Dogs: ist, W. A. Dick's Gurth; : 
24, very highcom. and high com., W. E. Rothermel’s Achilles, | 
Aiax and Anchises; 3d, J. Coles’s Linden King. High com., J. L. } 
Hope’s Rex and Mrs. 8.8. Browning’s Leo II. Béiiches: 1st and | 
very high com., J. L. Winchell’s Lady Gladys and Tigress II.; 2d, 
FE. T. Underhbill’s Edda; 3d and very high com., W. E. Rother- ; 
mel’s Helen and Medea. High com., Mon Caprice Kennels’ 
Baby Bunting. Com., Mrs. S. 8. Browning's Lucy. 

ST. BERNARDS.— RouGu-CoateD — CHALLENGE—Dogs: Ist, 
Hospice Kennel=’ Otho; 2d, W. J. Ehrich’s Barry II. Bitches: 1st, 
Hospice Kennels’ Gemma I.; 2d, E. H. Mocre’s Miranda.—OPEN— 

8 H. Moore’s Ben Lomond; 2d, Oakhurst Kernels’ 


Ist, E. 


Lysander. Reserve, Waverly Kenxels’ Ivanhoe. Very bigh com., 
W. E. Connor’s Fonthill Hector, C. E. Shelly’s Macduff, A. C. 
Downing, Jr.’s Sir Philip, Contoocook Kennels* Kastlehorn [1., J. 
T. Pyle’s W. Scott ona Hospice Kennels’ Aipine Chief. High 
com., J. 8. Bache’s Bruce IL, K. 8. Benjamin’s Huguenot, Harnet 
RB. Rohb’s King Cole, Mrs. E. A. Housman’s Le Roi, H. Coghill’s 
Alert. 3. V. becker’s Carlo IL, ©. O’Connor’s Sheila, Quinsiga- 
mond Kennels’ Vindex and T. B. Burnham’s Prince of Orange. 
Com., F’. B. Downs’ Adonis, A.Ward’s Leo X., Mrs. W. M. Brown's 
Bayard, L. F. Beckwith’s Jovis and J. M. Harding’s Waliace. 
Bitches: 1st and 8d, E. H. Moore’s Saffron and Recluse; 2d and 4th, 
EE. B. Sears’ Lady Wellington and Lady Aveline. Reserve, Oak- 
hurst Kennels’ Miscabel. Very high com., Kamernap Kennels’ 
ia Duchesse, L. F. Beckwith’s Tania and Quinsigamond Kennels’ 
Lakme. High com., B. P. Johnson’s Kate, Monastery Kennels’ 
Monastery Nell, Mrs. J. Grant’s Beda, Dr. W. Young’s Empress 
and Qui! amond Kennels’ Chrysa. Com., A. B. Vanblaricom’s 
Lady Gay, J.T. Pyle’s My Lady Mac and J. 8. Wibert’s Fanchon. 
—Pupries--Dogs: Ist, C. F. Barney’s Montrose; 2d, G. Schmidt’s 
Major Hector; 3d, G. J. = Abdallah. Very high com., j 
Dr. Rt. Taylor’s Boucicault. High com., Mt. Sion Kennels’ Othello. ; 
Com., C. R. Allison’s Don Rodrick and P. C. Vhl’s Glacier. Bitches: 
ist, E. P. Sears’ Lady Aveline; 2d, A. M. Seixas’ Lady Beauty; 3d, 
Dr. Rt. Taylor’s Lady Agnes. Very high com., Hospice Kennels’ , 
Blanche Hector. High com., Mrs. J. M. Nicholson’s Duchess of ; 
Albany and B. Young’s Princess. Com., J. 8S, Dudley’s Virginia | 
Queen aad i’, C, Ohl’s Victoria the Great. 

ST. BERNARvUS.—SmMoOoTH-COATED— CHALLENGE— Dogs: Ist, 
Alta Kennels’ Victor Joseph; 2d, Hospice JKennels’ Hector.— 
Bitches: Hospice Kennels’ Daphne; 24, J. W. Dunlop’s Thisbe.— | 
(}PEN—Dogs: Ist, Teague. & Tilton’s Beauchamp; 2d, and reserve, 
©. T. Barry’s Nevis and Nigel; 3d; J. E. Wilkinson’s Adonis IT; 
4th, W. Phillips’s Sir Roger. Very high com., J. O. Thurston’s 
Barry and J. Fux’s Pluto. High com.. C. D. Bernheimer’s Don, 
.!, Turnbull’s Moniter and J. Fox’s Sam. Com., A.S8.Van Wickle’s 
Montreux and W.T. Barnard’s Mars. Bitches: 1st, Contoocook 
Kennels’ Burton Belle; 2d and 3d, Monastery Kennels’ Monastery 
Myrtle and Monastery Mercedes; 4th, Meadowthorpe Kennels’ 
Meadowthorpe Norah. Reserve, J. H. Long’s Alpine Queen. Very 
high com., W. D. Quinn’s Abbess and J. H. Long’s Elsie. High 
com., Keystone Kennels’ Lola.—PuPpPIEs—Dogs: Ist and reserve. 
J. R. Draper’s Trojan Hector and Trojan Towzer; 2d, A. B. Van- 
blaricom’s Victor Van; 3d, Oakhurst Kennels’ St. Michael. Very 
high com., Welz & Zerweck’s Prince William and Quinsigamond 
Kennels’ Alaric. High com., Welz & Zerweck’s Guide IL., EF. R. 
Jenes’s King Nelson and L. Daniels’s Bache. Com., Quiasiga- 
niond Kennels’ Robert Elsmere. Bitches: ist, L. Daniels’s Veneta; 
“d, Hospice Kennels’ Flora Hector; 34 and very high com., C. 
Wagner’s Thisbe Wagner and Linda. Very high com., Erminie 
Kennels’ Vera. High com., H. A. Cary’s Beauty.—Novice CLAss 

Ist, Contoocook Kennels’ Burton Belle; 24, Hospice Kennels’ 
Roland; 3d, Waverly Kennels’ Ivanhoe. Reserve, J. T. Pyle’s 
iW. Scott. 

BLOODHOUNDS.—Doys: 
mier If. and Barnaby Scott. 
hell's Barnaby Nell and Ripple Buxom. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.— Dogs: Ist, J. Marsball’s Meadowthorpe 
Prince George; 2d, C. Eimer’s Caro; 3d, E. Griffith’s Sailor Lad. 
Com , W. Ball’s Major. Bitches: Ist, R. D. Sullivan’s Gypsey; 2d, 
Mrs. R. P. Braive’s Brunette; 3d, C. Eime:’s Neva. 

GREAT DANES.—Dogs: 1st, A. C. Downing, Jr.’s Triton; 2d, G. 
Leibacher’s Sultan; 34, Mrs. M. Shaw’s Ramys. Bitches: Ist, G. 
Leibacher’s Bella; 2d, C. Heimerle’s Lrene; 5d, A.C. Downing, Jr.’s, 

| 





A ee ee ae eerie 




















Ist and 24, Brough & Winchell’s Pre- 
Bitches: Ist and 2d, Brough & Win- 


Wolga. Very high com., C. Kircbhner’s Diana. 

DEERHOUNDS.—CBALI ENGE—Dogs: Ist and 2d, J. E. Thayer’s 
Chieftain and Highland Laddie. Bitches: 1st and 2d, J. E. Thayer's 
Wanda and Ramona.—OpeN—Dogs: Ist, Meadowthorpe Kennels’ 
Mexndowthorpe Factor: 2d and very high com., J. E. Thayer’s Rob- 
ber Chieftain and Duncan; 30, 8S. W. Skinuer, Jr.’s, Fergus. High 
com., E. D. Morgan’s Bevis rl. Com., J. W. Mather’s Taggert IL. 
Bitches: ist, Geo. Shepard Page's Olga; 2d, 3d and very high com., 
J. E. Thayer’s Theodora, Pride ot the Heather and Highland 
Lassie. High com., S. W. Skinner, Jr.’s, Lady Dane. Puppies: 
Ist, W. L. Clark’s Dick. 

GREY HOUNDS.—CAALLENGE—Dogs: Ist and 2¢, H. W. Hunt- 
Bitches: Ist. Mrs. Sarah Leggett 


Balkis and Memnon. 
Dus: Ist, Meadowthorpe Ken- 


OPEN 


ingten’s 
Emory’s Lancashire Witch. 


{ son’s Desmond II. 
| C. T. Thompson’s Winnie IT.; 3d, J. B. Moore’s Grace; 4th, Dr. W. 
Bessie Glen- ; 

High ! 24, 
Village Belle.—OPEN— Dogs: 


Moshannon Doily and Sleeping Beauty.—PuPPIES—Dogs: 1st, 
Rosecroft Kennels’ Don Quixote; 2d, R. W. Brown’s Glen Belton; 
3d, E. Thomas’s Denver. Very high com., C. A. Ives’s Count S.; 
high com., Dr. H. L. Irwin’s Sir John; com., J. P. and H. W. 
Gray’s Ned B. II. Bitches: 1st, Rosecroft Kennels’ Donna Juan- 
ita: 2d, Dr. J. E. Hair’s Warwick Phoebe; 3d, C. A. Ives’s Mena 
III. Very high com. and com., P. C. Ohl’s Victoria’s Breeze and 
Victoria’s Fancy; high com., J. W. Wood’s Lady Foreman.— 
Novice CLAss—Ist, Maumee Kennels’ Cincinnatus; 2d and 3d, 
Rosecroft Kennels’ Don Quixote and Donna Juanita. Very high 
com. and high com., Nahmke Kennels’ Fluke and White Wings; 
high com., E. F. Thomas’s Maude Foreman and A. 8S. Hoffman’s 
Alberta; com. F. E. Lewis’s Don Peirel. 

BLACK AND TAN OR GORDON SETTERS.—CHALLENGE— 
Dogs: Ist. S. 8. Dixon’s Little Boy; 2d, W. E. Rothermel’s Don. 
Bitches: ist, H. F. Smith’s Rexie; 2d, W. 8. Hammett’s Rose.— 
Oprn—Dogs: Ist and 3d, Meadowthorpe Kennels’ Meadowthorpe 
Heather Harold and Meadowthorpe Heather Roy; 2d, H. C. Bid- 
dle, Jr.’s, Leo B.; 4th, E. H. Morris’s Ronald. Very high com., 
H. C. Glover’s Ben, Dr. F. L. Classen’s Kent [V. and J. S. Ames’s 
Ned. High _com., W. S. Hammett’s Royal Duke, Jr., and J. W. 
Graham’s Duke. Com., Midwout Kennels’ Gazette and Bright. 
Bitches: ist and 4th, Meadowthorpe Kennels’ Meadowthorpe 
Bellmont and Meadowthorpe Blossom; 2d, G. Griffin’s Jessie; 3d, 
J.L. Campbell’s Becky Sharp. Very high com., J. B. Blossom’s 
Venus. High com., G. W. Bayfcrd’s Princess Rose. Com., Dr. J. 
k. M. Lordly’s Begs.—PuPPIES—Drgs: Ist, withheld; 2d, J. L. 
Campbell’s Pelham. Bitches: 1st, Meadowthorpe Kennels’ Blos- 
som; 2d, J. L. Campbell’s Monna; 3d, J. W. E. Clark’s Countess 
of Devonshire If. Com., Ff. M. Bennett's Nadine.—Novicre CLAss 
S. Ames’s Ned; 2d, H. C. Glover’s Ben; 3d, C. M. Johnson’s 


Rex. 

IRISH SETTERS.—CHALLENGE—Dogs: 1st, Dr. W, Jarvis’s 
Elcho, Jr.; 2d, E.W. Clark, Jr.’s, Biarney. Bitches: 1st and 2d, C. T. 
Thompson’s Nellie and Mollie Bawn.—OPEN—Dogs: Ist, P. Cam- 
bios’s Dick Swivelier; 2d, Kerr & Chapman’s Rory O’More IV.; 34, 
A. H. Hovey’s Dee: 4th, J. J. Scanlan’s Eleo. Very high com., J. 
E. Wolff, Jr., Ned, E. O. Damon’s Patsy, G. Langran’s Gen. Bur- 
naby, J. B. Wallace’s Dick, C. E. Bunneli’s Tam O’Shanter and 
W. J. Bagot’s Dan. High com., Prof. L. P. Braive’s Royal Ruby, 
A. W. Peartsali’s Redstone, Mrs. John Miller, Jr.’s_ Kildare II., 
Miss Ridley’s Rex, H. B. Goetschius’s Chief II. and W. C. Hud- 
son’s Romie. Com., A. J. Pearsall’s Jack Malone and C. T. Thomp- 
Bitches: 1st, J. R. Hitchcock’s Red Belle; 2d, 


Jarvis’s Maid. Very high com., St. Cloud Kennels’ 
cho, J. J. Scanlan’s Elsie 11.,S. H. Marshall’s Lady Fawn. 
com., A. W. Pearsall’s Belle Ida, F. L. Cheeney’s Daisy, Kerr & 
Chapman’s M’liss and W. C. Hudson’s Cora B. Com., H. Hawke's 
Agnes, J. T. Miller’s Kate and L. & J. Backer’s Daisy.—PUPPIES 


, —Doys: 1st and 3d, A. W. Pearsall’s Connelly and Young Redstone; 





2a,J.J. Scanlan’s Elkwood. High com., WV. C. Hudson’s Rex. 
Bitches: 1st, J. J. Scanlan’s Elsie II.; 2d, E. L. Youmg’s Lady Fen- 
wick; 3d, withheld.—Novice CriAss—Ist, H. Briggs’s Dick; 24, J. 
B. Mcore’s Grace; 3d, A. W. Pearsall’s Redstone. High com., F, 
P. Jordan’s Jefferson. 

FOXHOUNDS.—AMERICAN—Dogs: 1st, 2d and 3d, S.C. Brad- 
ley’s Slippery, Bounce and Pede. Com., E. W. Jester’s Mount. 
Bitches: Ist and 2d, E. W. Jester’s Biz and Nip.—ENGLISH—Dogs: 
ist, Rockaway Hunt Club’s Rascal and Warrior. Bitches: Ist, 
Rockaway Hunt Club’s Goldfinch. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS.—Dogs: Ist, F. B. Greenough’s 
Rum; 2d, F. Windholz’s Bounce; 3d, W. Goodwin’s Sailor. 
Bitches: Ist, R. Millbank’s Lady; 2d, J. F. Towner’s Polly; 3d, G. 
B. Tucker’s Ripple. 

ENGLISH RETRIEVERS.—1st and 2d, Meadowthorpe Kennels’ 
Meadowtheorpe Diamond and Meedowthorpe Pearl. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS.—Prizes withheld. 

dine’s Nellie. 

CLUMBER SPANIELS — CHALLENGE —Ist, Wilmerding & 
Kitchel’s Newcastle.—OpEeN—lIst, Wilmerding & Kitchel’s Tyne. 

FIELD SPANIELS.—CHALLENGE—Dogs: 1st, Compton Grove 
Kennels’ Compton Bandit. Bitches: 1st, Oldham & Willey’s Glen- 
cairn and Newton Abbott Lord; 34, Compton Grove Kennels’ 
Compton Brigand. Reserve, F. Bollett’s Nil pepmaneam. High 
com., J. R. Dennis’s Prince Charlie. Com., W. H. Moseley’s Jerry. 
Bitches: 1st and 2d, Oldham & Willey’s Lady Abbott and Newton 
Abbott Lady LI.; 3d, D. G. Hammond’s Darkness. Very high com., 
W. Scott’s Black Flash.—Liv. R-—Dogs: 1st, Oldham & Willey’s 
Newton Abbott Don; 2d, W. T. Payne’s Newton Abbott Skipper. 
Bitches: 1st, Bridford Kennels’ Bridford Ruby.—UTHER THAN 


Com., J. Ske)- ' 





Sawyer’s Soudan; 2d withheld. 
R. B. Sawyer’s Harlequin. 
ULL-TERRIERS.—CHALLENGE-Dogs: Ist, W.F. Hobbie’s Cairo; 
£d, H. A. Harris’s Jubilee. Bitches: lst, W. F. Hobbie’s Bonnie 
Princess; 2d, Sunnyside Kennels’ Lady Tarquin.—LARQ@—OPEN 
—Dogs: lst, F. F. Dole’s Trenti.am Baron; 2d and 3d, Sunnyside 
Kennels’ The Earl and Tony. High com., G. W. Woodill’s Amer- 
Com., Dr. F. Brown’s H+ mpstead. Bitches: 1st, F. F. Dole’s 


icus. 
A. Thompson's 


Royal Rose; 2d, G._D. Woodill’s Minerva; 3d, 
Duchess. Reserve, H. A. Harris’s Miss Norah. 
H.D. & J. R. Steer’s Queen Be SMALL— Dogs: Ist, 2d and 3d 
withheld. High com., A. Burgess’s King Dick. Com., H. J. Les- 
lie’s Vixen. Bitches: lst, H. Harris’s Marguerite; 2d, F. F. Dole’s 
Nell Bright; 3d, E. D. Hayes’s Venus. Very high com., H. P. 
Hopkin’s Gretchen. High com., T. Fullerton’s Gipsey. Com., A. 
Burgess’s Viper. — Ist and 51, G. D. Woodill’s Minerva 
and Americus; 2d, F. F. Dole’s Snow Dick. Reserve, C. Fresneil’s 
Vixen. Very high com., H. P. Hopkins’s Gretchen. High com., 
T. Fullerton’s unnamed. Com., A. Burgess’s Count Victor. 

AIREDALE TERRIERS.—Ist, F. P. Kirby’s Fred, Jr.; 2d, P. 
Lawrence’s Pin. 

BASSET HOUNDS.—Ist, withheld; 24, C. Stevensons Jocusse; 
8d, C. Porter, Jr.’s Babette. High com., F. Fuchs’s Shorty. 

DACHSHUNDE. —-Dogs: Ist, L. and W. Rutherfurd’s Ruben- 
stein; 2d and 30, Mrs. A. P. Morewood’s Paddle and Lion. Very 
high com., W. B. Vogelsang’s Fretzel, Jr.; high com., Q. A. Per- 
naux’s Black. Bitches: Ist, Mrs. A, P. Morewood’s Thelma; 2d, C. 
R. Roberts’s Diane; 3d, W. B. Vogelsang’s Gretchen. High com, A. 
McL. Hamilton’s Gretchen; com., W. D.C. Scheeje, Jr.’s Cora II. 
—Puppies:—|st, 2d, ?d and reserve, Mrs. A. P. Morewood’s Thelma, 
Passion, Lion and Tramp; very high com., C. Bahr’s Gypsey; 
high com. and com.,O. A. Pernaux’s Paulette and Linda; com., 
C. R. Roberts’s Blaine, Delphine and Desire. 


BEAGLES.—CHALLENGE-—Dogs: Ist, G. Laick’s Rattler LIL; 2d, 
H. F. Schelthass’s Trailer. Bitches: ist, Mrs. F.C. Phoebus’s Myr- 
tle.—Open—Drogs: Ist, A. Parry’s Frank Forest; 2d, J.8. Anthony’s 
Harkaway; 3d, Oakview Kennels’ Tony Weller. High com., Lewis 
Bros.’ Racket Il. and H. F. Schellhass’s Riot. Com., H. F. Schell- 
hass’s Leader. Bitches: 1st, J. 8. Anthony’s Melody IL.; 2d, H. F. 
Schellhass’s Trinket. Puppies: Ist, witnheld; 24, T. B. Manly’s 
Arbutus. 

FOX-TERRIERS.—CHALLENGE— Dogs: Ist, F. Hoey’s Valet; 2d, 
L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Splauger.. Very high com, J. E. Thayer’s 
Belgrave Primrose. Bitches: 1st, J. E. Thayer's Richmond Olive; 
2d, L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Diana. Very high com., F. Wheeler’s 
Ist, L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Raffle; 2d, 





‘and 4th, J. E. Thayer’s Raby Mixer and Reckoner; 3d, F. Hoey’s 


Veronese. Reserve, J. A. Burden’s Banquo. Very high com., F. 
R. Hasley’s Suffolk Trap and T. B, Burnham’s Jack. High com., 
J. E. Thayer’s Raby Jack and H. L. Goodman’s Jack Splinter. 
Com., H. P. Frothingham’: Mugwump, G. A. Leib’s Harry of 


i Volker, T. P. Field’s Ostler Joe and L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Warren 


; Som. Ba F. 


‘Hillside Keckless and Hillside 


| Ostler Joe. 


' Sparkle and Warren Sampler. 


Sampler. Bitches: Ist, 2d and 3d, J. E. Thayer’s Richmond Daz- 
zle, Princess and Fraulein _ Mixture; 4th, reserve and com., 


Rutherfurd’s Warren Sparkle, Warren Dainty 
and Warren Vivid. Very high com., F. C. Wheeler’s Rosa 
Canina. High com., L. Thompson’s Blemton Gingersnap. 
Frothingham’s Lottery and Fidget, J. Der- 
ringer’s Daisy and H. A. Havrris’s Stanley  Nell.—Puppres 
—Dogs: Ist, reserve and com., J. E. Thayer’s Hillside Dandy, 
‘ Pepper; 2d, F. Hoey’s Dont- 
chuno; 34, G. Douglass’s Jack Vandal. High com., H. A. Harris’s 
Blemton Match and R. 8. Ryan’s Linden Bacchus. Com., 
C. Heimerle’s Sport of Volker, H. W. Bloomfield’s Victor and L. 
Bank’s Blemton Luck. Bitches; Ist and very high com.. L. & W. 
Rutherfurd’s Warren Sparkle and Wa: ren Vivid; 2d, F. Hoey’s 
Vignette; 3d, R. S&S. Ryan’s Cttilie. Reserve and com., J. E. 
Thayer’s Hillside Fredaand fiillside Model. High com., M. Tay- 
lor’s Blemten Glitter aud H. P. Thompson’s Bacchante. Com., J. 
A. Burden, Jr.’s Warwick’s Metal, H. A. Harris’s Stanley Cauli- 
flower, H. E. Tayford’s Tutti-Frutti and C. Rathbun’s Dusky Dia- 
mond and Beverwyck Flip.—NoviceE CLAss—Ist, very high com. 
and high com., J. E. Thayer’s Hillside Dandy, Hillside Freda and 
Hillside Flash; 2d and high com., L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Warren 
iV Reserve and very high com., R. 8. 
Ryan’s Ottilie and Linden Nettle. High com., T. P Field’s 
Com., H. P. Frothingham’s Lottery, ©. L. Griffith’s 
Midward Trix, C. Rathbone’s Beverwyck Flip and J. Dorringer’s 
Daisy.—Stup DoG SraKkes—lIst, J. E. Thayer’s Hillside Dandy 
and Hillside Chance; 2d,L & W. Rutherfurd’s Warren Sampler 


L. ard W. 


! and Warren Sparkle.—PRroDUCE STAKES.—J. E. Thayer's Hillside 


LIVER OR BLACK.—OPEN—Dogs: 13st and 3c, Oldham & Willey’s | 
Newton Abbott Laddie and Charlie II.; 2d, G. H. Bush’s Adonis. | 


Very high com., Master H. Nicholas’s Toby. Highcom., Waverly 
Kennels’ Little John. Bitches: No entries. Puppies: ist, Dr. G. 
Hammond’s Darkness. Very high com. and high com. (2), Comp- 
ton Grove Kennels’ Compton Darkie, Compton Beau Boy, Comp- 
ton Banson and Compton Boodler; 3d, T. 
Reserve. R. H. Eggleston’s Ace of Spades. Com., J. G. Stevens’s 
Monk III. 


COCKER SPANIELS.-CHALLENGE-Dogs: 1st,0ldham & Willey’s | 


Black Pete; 2d, American Cocker Kennels’ Doc. Bitches: 1st and 
2d, Oldham & Willey’s Miss Obo II. and Chloe W.—OPpEN—BLACK 
— Dogs: 1st and 2d, Oldham’s & Willey’s Jersey and Baby Obo; 3d, 
Nahmke Kennels’ Fri-mousse. Very high com., G. H. Bush’s 
Dandy W. High com., J. Stacom’s Black Jve. Bitches: 1st, G. 
Bell’s Sensation; 2d, 8d and reserve, Oldham & Willey’s Dolly 
Obo, Lacco and Beatrice W. 
Com., American Cocker Kennels’ Horne*.—OTHER THAN BLACK 


L. Jacques’s Clio. ' 


High com., W. H. Moseley’s Riette. ° 


Flash and Fidget. 


FOX-TERRIERS.—Wikre-Hairep—Dogs: Ist, J. Mortimer’s 
Suffolk Settler; 2d, F.C. Wheeler's Billet; 3d, J. E. I. Grainger’s 
Trap. Very high com., R. Lyon’s Ebor Snowberry. Com., H. 
D. & J. R. Steers’s Prince Hal. Bitches: 1st, F. C. Wheeler's Cap- 
sicum; 2d, J. Mortimer’s Suffolk Chagrin; 3d, W. Carrick, Jr.’s 
Carlisle Vixen. Very high com. and high com., 8. Insall’s Miss 
Bristles and Bristles. Com., R. Lyon’s Brighton Mystic. 


IRISH TERRIERS.—CHALLENGE—Ist, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ 
Breda Tiney.—OpsN—Dogs: Ist, Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Breda 
Jim; 2d, J. F. McFadden’s Dennis; 3d, E. Wetmore’s Roslyn the 
Micky. High com., T. Wise, Jr.’s Badger Boy and P. C. Ohl’s 
Bedad. Bitches: 1st, J. Walsh’s Nora; 2d and 3d, Chestnut Hill 
—— Roslyn Bileen and RosJyn Nora. Com., H. Dinning’s 

ucy. 

WELSH TERRIERS.—Ist and 21, P. Lawrence’s Which and 
T’other. 


Very high com., ~ 
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SCOTCH TERRIERS.—Ist, withheld; 2d, E. D. Morgan’s High- 
land Laddie. 


DANDIE DINMONT TERRIERS.—Ist, F. R. Hitchcock’s Bor- 
der Wang: 2d and 3d, G. G. Cleather’s Meg Merrilies and Meg. 
High com., E. M. Field’s Eppie. 


BEDLINGTON TERRIERS.— 1st, W. H. Russell’s Svrup 
H.; 2d, F. P. Kirby’s Barney; 3d, C. Porter, Jr.’s, Punch. Com., 
= D. Morgan’s Tees Rock. Bitches: 1st, H. R. Child’s Gray 

Ss. 


SKYE TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, C. Stevenson’s Lovet; 2d, Dr. M. 
H. Cryer’s Gladstone Boy; 3d, W. S. Leiber’s Sir Roger. Reserve 
and high com. (2), S. S. Howland’s Mugwump, Ben More and 
Tousie. Very high com., F. P. Kirby’s Monarch and F. W, Flint’s 
Punch. High com., F. S. Grant’s Laddie S. Com., Oldham & 
Willey’s Claymore. Bitches: 1st, F. W. Flint’s Peggy; 2d, Oldham 
& Willey’s Kirkella; 3d. S. S. Mowland’s Highland Lassie. Re- 
serve, Mrs. D. J. Leir’s Jess. Very high com., J. Howard’s Skye. 
High com., S. S. Howland’s Rosemary. 


CLYDESDALE TERRIERS.—Ilst and 2d, C. A. Shinn’s Clydes- 
dale Lady and Clydesdale Loris. 


YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st. P. H. Coomb’s Bradford 
Harry; 2d, Mrs. F. Senn’s Teddy; 3d, E. G. Carlton’s Jim; reserve, 
J. Maddox’s Beauty. Very high com., J. Cumming’s Dandy. 
Bitches: lst and 3d, F. Sloan’s Jessie and Silver; 2d, T. A. Maitland’s 
Guenn. Very high com., Mrs. Fremont’s Flossie and W. Keogh’s 
Dot; high com., F. McCarthy’s Millie. 


TOY TERRIERS.—I\st, C. Lowrie’s Mousey; 2d, E. W. Jester's 
Jiffey; 3d, L. Wolfgram’s Miss Dotzey II.; reserve, Dr. H. R. 
Searles’s Ben Butler; com., W. C. McClellan’s Nellie. 


BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—Dogs: Ist, H. T. Foote’s Meers- 
brook Billy; 2d, A. W. Smith’s Buffalo General; 3d, W. Coates’ 
Dick. Reserve, A. W. Webster’s —— High com., R. Stucky’s 
Sir Wallace. Bitches: Ist and 2d, H. T. Foote’s Meersbrook Girl 
and Meersbrook Maiden; 3d, F. P. Kirby’s Buttercup. 


WHITE ENGLISH TERRIFRS.—Ist, G. M. MacBride’s Snow- 
a 2d and reserve, O. H. P. Belmont’s Darby and Diamond 
Spark. 

PUGS.—CHALLENGE— Dogs: 1st and 2d. Dr. M. H. Cryer’s Dude 
and Max. Bitches: lst and 2d, Dr. M. H. Cryer’s Bessie and 
Vesta.—OPpEN—Dogs: Ist, G. Burgelin’s Guess; 2d, Mrs. C. Wheat- 
leigh’s Mikado; 3d and very high com., Dr. M. H. Cryer’s Othello 
and Bob Ivy. Verv high com., R. Schreyer’s Tony and H. R. 
Surles’ Jim Jam. High com., Miss L. Cunninghawm’s Baby Bunt- 
ing. Bitches: lst and 3d, Dr. M. H. Cryer’s Vic and Myrtk; 2d, 
H. L. Goedman’s Bo-Peep II. Reserve, G. Bell's Rustic Queen. 
High com., W. Keim’s Daisy II. and A. Merley’s Duchess. pup- 
pies: Ist and 2d, Dr. M. H. Cryer’s Bob Ivy and Matt; 34, H. R. 
Surles’s Little Duke II. High com., Mrs. Schumacher’s Daisy 
and H. R. Surles’s Cobby. 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS.—CHALLENGE—lIst, W. Phillip’s 
Roscius.—Oren—lst, Mrs. E. E. Kendall’s Monkey; 2d, C. B. Hill- 
house’s Blossom; 3d, Mrs. F. Senn’s Romeo. Very high com., A. 
W. Lucy’s Dorothy. 

BLENHEIM SPANIELS.—CHALLENGE—Ist, W. Pes King 
Pippin.—Oren—lst, Mrs. Hawxhurst’s Rex; 2d, Mrs. A. W. Lucy’s 
Queenie. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND RUBY SPANIELS.—I1st and 3d, Mrs. 
Kistemann’s Lilly and Ruby; 2d, Miss E. R. Catlin’s Sweet Violet. 

JAPANESE SPANIELS.—Ist, Mrs. E. S. Davis’s Wee Wee; 2d, 
M. F. Reeves’s Una; 3d, Mrs. M. L. Mitchell’s Jap. Very high 
com., Mrs. Eugene Clark’s Ootah. : 

TOY SPANIELS.—Ist. Mrs. Kistemann’s Otto. 

ITALIAN GPEYHOUNDS.—Ist and 24, Miss Edith Van 
Buren’s Fanny and Cupid; 3d, Mrs. W. R. McKee’s Molly. Very 
high com., Dr. H. R. Surles’s Dandelion. High com., Mrs. A. M. 
Kramer’s Little Phil and Mrs. T. Townsend’s Prince. 

MEXICAN HAIRLESS.—Ist, 2d and very high eom., Mrs. H. T. 
Foote’s Me Too, White Wings and Bow Wow; 3d, Miss Helen 
Dauvray’s Chiquita. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—LARGE-—Ist, E. Kelly’s Siberian wolfhound 


Bitches: 1st, withheld; 2d, W. Bens’s Sylph. 


Lee’s Fame; 2d, withheld; 3d, R. J. Campbell’s Lufree. 


Fan. 


Blake’s Tom and Jim. 
RBEAGLES.—Ist, D. O’Shea’s Tomboy; 2d, T. Funnel]’s Bunny. 


Nellie. Puppies: 1st, A. Jackson’s Crib. 


and unnamed. 
BULLDOGS.—Ist, Campbell & Blake’s Remus. 


held; 2d, F. P. Craves’s Jess; 3d, G. R. Nicoll’s Gyp. 


BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—I1st, V. Liddicoat’s Fannie; 
24, P. Sturm’s Jumbo; 3d, J. Brown’s Saylor. 


2d: withheld; 3d, C. H.’Miller’s Countess Leonora. Puppies: 1st 
and 2d, C. Kivvin’s Levi and Ben. 

WHIPPETS.—Ist, Campbell & Blake’s unnamed. 

POMERANIANS,—I1st, A. Brawn’s Jack. 

MALTESE.—Ist, Dr. W. E. Bessey’s Dot. 

POODLES.—Ist, A. Feyerbend’s Mingo.—BLAcK—Ist, J. Me- 
Guire’s Susie. : 

TOY TERRIERS.—Ilst, Campbell & Blake’s Zing; 2d, J. Me- 
Quinn’s Lady; 3d, R. S. Cunningham’s Lady C. 

SCOTCH TERRIERS.—Ist withheld; 2d, W. Argle’s Maud. 


Major. , 
IRISH TERRIERS.—I1st, D. O. Shea’s Garryowen. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS.—Ist, W. Kelley’s Flo; 2d, F. Lee’s 
Barney. D 


DOG TALK. 


OME one who read in our last issue the plaintive appral 
from Breakabeen sends in this letter from the ‘‘Pro- 
fessor,’’ who, it appears, is not dismayed, and has the grit 
to make a dog man after allif he once gets started with a 
healthy pup: ‘“‘BREAKABEEN, Jan. 29, 1889. — — ——: My 
gorden setter pupy is 13 monthsold. he is manged since 
last March after I bought him at Pa last March. he will 
die tomorrow or next time. If you have any gorden setter 
pupies to be colored with dark, Mahogany tan & white spot 
on his breast & red spots on his face near their eyes. how 
much will you sell one if he is 2 months or 6 weeks old & he 
is all health. I dont want any disease pupies. If he is 
diseased before 3 or 4 months I will return him to you back. 
Answer me Prof Wm B B—— Prop.” 





The Newark Call is responsible for this: ‘The cook in 
the family of Mr. Horace N. Congar, 65 Washington street, 
lost a small shawl. One evening she saw Spot, Horace Con- 
gar, = — Scenes, ogy Rigg missing wrap from be- 

1 of: 2d. F-Hall’s Dalmati ot: 3d. L. K 1, | neath some kindling wood in the furnace room, and carry 
endnotes ae Ida —— Site Sees ne it to her sleeping box. There the dog whirled about until 
Miss Marguerite Lewis's Chihuahua dog Budge; 3d, Marqyise | She had wound herself up in the shawl, and then lay down 
Clara Lanza’s Chinese-crested dog Gyp. to sleep. The next morning she again hid her stolen blanket 

in the woodpile. This clever trick won her the shawl, and 
now that her ownership is recognized she doesn’t conceal it, 
BAY CITY DOG SHOW. but every day removes it from the box to give it an airing, 
and every night puts it back again.” 

= Forest -—_ ee J ‘ 
ere was a dog skow held in connection with.the tenth . 2 - 
annual exhibition of the Michigan State Poultry and Pet}, Mr. C. M. Mason writes us that the following subjects 
Stock Association at Bay City, Mich., Jan. 23 to 30, Mr. | bave already been selected for illustration in the second 


Vavi judged all classes. F i : volume of ‘‘Our Prize Dogs,”’ viz.: Mr. F. Windholz’s Eng- 
—_ 2 a a oe meee allowing is a list of lish setter Count Howard, Mr. John E. Thayer’s deerhounds 
AWARDS. ‘ 


ae boy eee ee. Mr. iio 
: ‘ greyhound Cassandra, Mr. E. S. Porter’s bulldog Lion, Mr. 
MASTIFFS.—1st and o6 Ot i cost Wacouta Nap and Sohn E. Thayer’s fox-terriers Raby Mixer and Richmond 
Queen of Seen. Puppies: Ist, J. ene Trae Il. Dazzle, Mr. P. H. Coombs’s Yorkshire terrier Bradford 
ae PERMARDS—ict, J. E, Davidson’s Sailor; 2d, C. H. Brad- Harry, and Miss Edith M. Van Buren’s Italian greyhound 
craee ere ‘ upid. Nearly all the other breeds will be represented b 
gEWFOUNDLANDS.—ist, D. O’Shea’s Leo; 2d, C. McGraw’s | typical specimens, and there will also be rtraits of H 
over; 3d, E. Donovan’s Major. number of the prominent winners in Easiend 
FOXHOUNDS.—Ist, H. Gregory’s Jim. 


GREYHOUNDS.—Ist, Dr. W. E. y ip; 2d,C. J. fi , . : 
Jack; 3d, O. Surana Dude. Bessey’s Skip; 2d, C. J. Staake’s One of the forthcoming shows was to receive a large num- 


POINTERS.—Dogs: Ist, W. B. Mershon’s Jack iene a ber of entries from a certain clique, provided it came into 
Selleck’s Music; 34. B. Conklin’s Sam.. Bitches: lst, JA Powells | the “fold.” The club agreed, but refused to be dictated to 
Hypolite; 2d, T. F. Shepard’s Croxteth Victoria; 3d, R. G. Schuler’s | in the management of its own affairs. In due course a list 
Fanny. of independent, honest and competent judges were chosen 

GORDON SETTERS.—Ist, F. H. Mason’s Dandy; 2d, E, J. Hut- | and premium lists mailed tothe clique, who refused to 
ton’s Topsy; 3d, G. H. Cruse’s Sport. make entries, Itis now quite clear that certain parties in- 











COUNT HOWARD.—WINNER oF First PRIZE IN OPEN CLASS, ENGLISH SETTERS, AT NEW YORK. 





ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, J. W. Winslow’s Diamond; 
2a, T. G. Davey’s Brighton Dick; 31, R. J. Campbell’s Samuel. 
Bitches: 1st. R. V. Munday’s Countess G.; 2d, J. W. McGraw’s 
Doreas.—PuPPIES—Dogs: Ist. withheld; 2d, G. Huntley’s Storm. 


IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs: Ist, L. Lee’s Earl of Beauty; 2d. C. J. 
Staake’s Jack Larry; 3d, F. S. McGraw’s Sport. Bitches: Ist, L. 


FIELD SPANIELS.—Ist and 2d, Campbell & Blake’s Pansy and 


COCKER SPANTELS.—BLack—Ist and 3d, Campbell & Blake’s 
Belle and Nettie; 2d. T. #. Shepard’s Capt. S—ANyY OTHER COLOR 
—Ist. R. Y. Cadmus’s Dash. Puppies: 1st and 2d, Campbell & 


FOX-TERRIERS.—Ist, D. O’Shea’s Frank; 2d,G. H. Smith’s 


COLLIES.—Dogs: 1st, F. Rawson’s Rysdyke. Bitches: Ist, 2d 
and 3d, J. A. Armstrong’s CrathieMazzie and Vixen.—PUPPIES— 
Dogs: 1st, 2d ond 3d, J. A. Armstrong’s Young Bruce, Roland and 
Signal. Bitches: 1st, 2d and 3d, J. A. Armstrong’s Nellie, Treyler 


BULL-TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st. D. O’Shea’s Danger; 2d, F. A. 
Hamilton’s Eyekey; 3d. G. H. Smith’s Jack. Bitches: Ist, with- 


PUGS.— Does: 1st. F. Hope’s Dandy; 2d, W. O. Heinlien’s Trix; 
3d, C. H. Miller's Pixey, Jr. Bitches: 1st. A. W. Niblock’s Mollie; 


SKYE TERRIERS.—Ist, G. W. Smith’s Cannie; 2d, W. Argle’s 






















tend, if possible, to own the judges and control all awards 
at bench shows. This they will never do until more than 
one-half of the exhibitors are dishonest. As might be ex- 
pected the boycotted show has a very large entry and the 
quality is exceptionally good. With the exception of Bos- 
ton and New York it will in all probability be the best show 
of the circuit. 





Anent the Long Island way of doing to death penned rab- 
bits, a correspondent who attended the Pittsburgh show 
writes: ‘‘At the Pittsburgh show I questioned all the fox 
hunters I met as to their views on catching rabbits and then 
devilling them to death with dogs, and without an a 
tion they condemned it with scorn and loathing, as beastly 
rabbit murder and without a semblance of sport.”’ 





The Maine Legislature proposes to tax dogs $1 and bitches 
$3. Perhaps that will change the status of the animal there, 
where as the world now wags, dogs are held by the courts to 
be ferew nature. 





A Brooklyn gentleman has a dog that was presented to 
him by a Russian noble. In formation he is something 
like a field spaniel, but his coat is not unlike a Skye terrier’s. 
He has a pedigree as “‘long as your arm,”’ but owing to the 
nobleman having died and omitted to forward the name of 
the breed, the owner cannot tell which group he belongs to. 





We have news that Troy will have an entry of at least 400 
dogs and the quality is of an exceptionally high order. It 
could not fail to be otherwise with such a list of judges. 





A well known dog man writes us that he feels positively 
sure that Mr. German Hopkins was asked to judge fox-ter- 
riers at New York, but that out of courtesy to his employer 
he declined and recommended Mr. Belmont for the office. 





Mr. F. R. Hitchcock has had the misfortune to lose by 
death his well-known pointer dog Tammany. He died Feb. 
14 from paralysis. 





We predict that there will be a turn-up in another of the 
specialty clubs before very long. A prominent fancier says 
that he will not remain a member of a club that is run in 
the interest of one man and subservient to a ring. 





The management of one of the bench shows have engaged 
the superintendent to judge a number of classes. This isa 
mistake. None of the shows are so well managed but that 
there is room for improvement; and when a man enters his 
dog he has a right to expect that the superintendent’s time 
will be given to the proper care of the valuable property 
intrusted to his charge. ‘‘Penny wise and pound foolish” 
is not a desirable motto. 





Mr. Geo. L. Fish of New Bedford. Mass., is going in for 
Irish terriers, provided he can get two or three of the right 
sort. Experience in breeding bull-terriers has taught him 
that good ones are few and far between. 





There is an impression at home (not abroad) that Mr. H. 
W. Lacy, who handles Mr. Hopf’s dogs, is the same Mr. 
Lacy aha was once a very popular and successfui exhibitor 
of black and tan terriers in England. 

The latest thing in judging at a dog show is the pollice 
verso style. 





We learn with surprise and regret that it is Mr. H. W. 
Huntington’s intention to sell his entire list cf greyhounds. 
This means the disposal of a notable collection—Cassandra 
with sixteen prizes, Balkis with thirty-six, Memnon with 
fifty-six, and Highland Chief with ten. There will be here 
a capital opportunity for buyers, but the greyhound fancy 
cannot well afford to lose such an ardent member as Mr. 
Huntington, and we hope that he may yet reconsider his 
purpose. 





The Albany club is fortunate in having as fine a building 
for show purposes as can be found outside of the largest 
cities. It is about one-half as large as the Madison Square 
building and of similar construction. It is perfectly ventil- 
ated and has a large open space at the rear for exercis- 
ing the dogs. The management of the show is desirous of 
doing all that can be done to secure convenience and satis- 
faction to exhibitors. The city, of course, has iis attractions, 
and the show will stand a good chance of being a popular 
and successful one. 





The proposition made by some anti-dog cranks in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, and alluded to by “Essex,” is not 
likely tu get beyond the committee room; but dog owners in 
that State will do wisely to keep an eye on the progress of 
the measure and dotheir best toward squelching it. The 
poor dog appears to come in for more than his share of as- 
sault this winter. A New Jersey bill authorizes his killing 
on sight, if found hunting game, a Wisconsin bill forbids 
the use of a dogin hunting birds, and this Massachusetts 
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measure is designed to tax the life out of a dog or kill him 
if he shows his nose in public. The only redeeming feature 
of this year’s legislation referring to dogs is the Maine meas- 
ure to tax and make them personal een. This move is 

rompted by a desire to make everybody responsible for the 
Semana wrought by dogs, but the effect of the law, if enacted, 
will be beneficial. 


At a meeting of the New Jersey Kennel Club, on Feb. 16, 
Mr. C.J). Peshall was unanimously re-elected as delegate to 
the A. K. C. 


At a meeting of the National Dog Club, last Tuesday 
evening, it was decided to amalgamate with the associate 
membership of the A. K. C., on certain conditions, the ac- 
ceptance of which will probably be discussed at the A. K. C. 
meeting this afternoon. 








ROCHESTER DOG SHOW.—The premium list of the 
first annual dog show of the Rochester Kennel Club is now 
ready. The show will be held March 19 to 22. The judges 
are: Mr. James Mortimer, mastiffs, bloodhounds, deer- 
hounds, greyhounds, dachsbunde, poodles, Italian grey- 
hounds, collies, bulldogs, all terriers and miscellaneous; 
Miss Anna H. Whitney, St. Bernards, Great Danes, New- 
foundlands and pugs; Mr. H. Clay Glover, all setters, 
yointers, foxhounds, beagles and basset hounds; Mr. A. C. 
Vilmerding all spaniels. Mr. Wm. Tallman is superin- 
tendent. The premiums in the more important classes are 
$10 in the challenge classes, with $10 and $5 in all the open 
classes with the exception of the wire-haired fox-terrier 
class, in which it is %. A number of specials are offered 
and many are expected. Entries close March 6. The ad- 
dress of the secretary is Harry Yates, Box 466, Rochester, 
N.Y. 





ALBANY DOG SHOW.—Albany, Feb. 19.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Quite a number of entry blanks had been sent 
out when it was discovered that the printer had by mistake 
used the cut of the Westminster Club in preparing them. 
Due apology was at once made to the officers of the West- 
minster Club, and a new set of forms issued. Both entry 
forms and premium lists can be obtained at the Westmin- 
ster show at the exhibit of Spratts Patent. A large number 
of the exhibitors at Albany will come direct from the New 
York show, and many also from Troy, who will ‘go on to 
Utica. Arrangements have been made for keeping dogs 
over Sunday that are sent from Troy. A large and conve- 
nient stable has been provided, a watchman will be placed 
in charge, and every effort will be made to provide for the 
comfort and safety of all dogs arriving on Saturday.—G. B. 
GALLUP, Secretary. 


MASCOUTAH KENNEL CLUB.—Chicago, Feb. 12.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: An article in the Chicago Sun- 
day Herald, of Feb. 3, stated that Harry L Goodman was a 
partner and half owner in the Oakhurst Kennels, located at 
Aubura Park, lll. I beg to say that Mr. Goodman is not a 
partner of mine in sxid kennels, nor is any oneelse. They are 
and always have been my sole property. Mr. Goodman was 
sent to Kurope by me last fall, under instructions to make 
yurchases, which he did to my satisfaction. On his return 
1e took the position of superintendent for me, which place 
he now holds. By publishing the above you will greatly 
oblige and correct an impression which may possibly exist 
in the minds of some of your many reader as to the owner- 
ship of the Oakhurst Kennels.—R. P. H. DURKEE (Oakhurst 
Kennels). 


UTICA SHOW.—Editor Forest and Stream: We have 
made arrangements so that dogs can be sent to reach us any 
time after the close of the Albany show and will be taken 
care of at the hall. Have divided class 54, beagles, challenge, 
and made class 54!¢ for bitches; also added kennel prize for 
beagles, greyhounds and black and tan or Gordon setters, to 
consist of not less than four. St. Joe Kennels, Miles, Mich., 
offer free service of Wacouta Nap for best mastiff bitch in 
the show. Wentworth Kennels offer free service of Rigi for 
best smooth-coated St. Bernard dog and bitch. American 
bred, in the show. Other specials will be announced later. 
—FT. SCHUYLER KENNEL CLUB. 


BUFFALO SHOW.—Editor Forest and Stream: If the 
“Anxious Exhibitor’ at the last Buffalo show will write 
-me about the special prize he won, and who it was that 
offered it, I will do what I can to get it for him; but I think 
heis mistaken about winning any, except it might be a 
medal, as I know of only three specials besides, and they 
were shipped long ago. It would also be a good plan for 
those who won N. D. Club medals to write Mr. Huntington 
full particulars, name of dog, breed, etc. The Buffalo Fair 
Association medals will soon be ready, and I assure you 
they will be fine.—J. OTIS FELLOWS, Supt. at the last Buf- 
falo Show. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are far- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


<2" Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Briarthorn. By Capt. Weeks. Philadelphia, Pa., for black and 
tan Gordon setter bitch, whelped Oct. 8, 1888, by Thorne (Mal- 
colm’s Malcolm—Malcolm’s June) out of Bell (Turk—Splash). 

Killarney. By A. L. Finney, West Medford, Mass., for red lrish 
setter dog, whelped Dec. 14, 1888, by Timmey (champion Brush— 
Young Lill) ovt of Colleen Bawn IIT. (A.K.R. 4796). 

Gladys. By John W. Gale, Providence, R. I., for dark red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped May 30, 1888, by champion Tim (champion 
Biz—Haze}) out of Lady Edith (champion Rory O’More—Lady 
Berkeley). ¥ 

Peveril. By Waverley Kennels, Noroton, Conn., for black and 
white greyhound dog, whelped Dec. 22, 1886, by Old Sportsman 
(Rocket—Lucy) out of Nan (Lion King—Coral). 

Ivanhoe. By Waverley Kennels, Noroton, Conn., for lemon and 
white St. Bernard dog, whelped March 1, 1887, by Courage II. 
(champion Oscar II.—Snowden) out of Zellah (champion Rector— 


ra). 

Sir Walter. By Waverley Kennels, Noroton, Conn., for sable 
collie dog, whelped Dec. 7, 1887, by champion Rutland out of 
Heather Bell. 

‘ Waverley Kennels. By A. Wailack and D. Yardley, Noroton, 
on. 


NAMES CHANGED. 


Jack to Little John. By Waverley Kennels, Noroton, Conn., for 
black and white cocker spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 21, 1886, by 
=» II. (Wallace I.—Minnie) out of Susette (champion Sport 
—Suanee). 

Compton Bob to Black Dwarf. By Waverley Kennels, Noroton, 
Conn., for black cocker spaniel dog, whelped Nov. 18, 1887, by 
champion Compton Bandit (champion Compton Brahmin—Wood- 
land Queen) out of Dolly (Compton Monk—Ethel). 


BRED. 


2" Notes mast be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Melody—Trailer. H. F. Schellhass’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) beagle 
bitch Melody (Trailer—Music) to his Trailer (Racket—Fly), Feb. 7. 

Bonnie—Sir Walter. Waverley Kennels’ (Noroton, Conn.) collie 
bitch Bonnie (Rob Roy—Fairy) to their Sir Walter (champion 
Rutland—Heatber Bell), Jan. 7. 

Fairy—Sir Walter. Waverley Kennels’ (Noroton, Conn.) collie 
bitch Fairy (champion Rex—Kitty Mac) to their Sir Walter 


(champion Rutland—Hea ter Bell), Jan. 13. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Mollie R.—Bang. °s (Wilkesbarre, Pa.) pointer bitch Mol- 
lie R. (Tempest—M’liss) to Bryn Mawr Kennels’ Bang (Price’s 
champion Bang—Salter’s Luna), Feb. 9. 5 

Vandalia—Bang. Bryn _Mawr_ Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
pointer bitch Vandalia (Bang Bang—Zanetta) to their Bang 
(Price’s champion Bang—Salter’s Luna), Feb. 7. 

Devonshire Countess—Bang._ Barnes Bros.’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
pointer bitch Devonshire Countess (Harry’s Sam—Croxteth’s 
Rival Queen) to Bryn Mawr Kennels’ Bang (Price’s champion 
Bang—Salter’s Luna), Feb. 12. F 

Portland Lilly—Beaufort H. Geo. W. Lovell’s_ (Middleboro, 
Mass.) pointer bitch Portland Lilly (Glenmark—Zanetta) to his 
Beaufort H. (champion Beaufort—Zuba), Jan. 24. p 

Fedora—Belthus. P. C. Ohl’s (Plainfield, N. J.) English setter 
bitch Fedora to H. F. Schellhass’s Belthus, Feb. 14. 

Queen V.—Heather Jack. H. W. Thayer’s (Franklin, Mass.) Gor- 
don setter bitch Queen V. (Gem—Rose) to G. E. Browne’s Heather 
Jack (Argus II.—Jessica), Feb. 15. 

Flossie—Little John. Dr. Munson’s_(Noroton, Conn.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Flossie (Rex—Nan) to Waverley Kennels’ Little 
John (Wallace II.—Susette), Nov. 29. 

Flossie—Bradford Harry. A. H. Thaxter’s (Bangor, Me.) York- 
shire terrier bitch Flossie to P. H. Coombs’s Bradford Harry 
(Crawshaw’s Bruce—Beal’s Lady), Feb. 13. 


WHELPS. 


ee” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Dixie. W.E. Deane’s (Somerset, Mass.) beagle bitch Dixie (El- 
more’s Flute—Thorne), Feb. 15, six (three dogs), by his Little Duke, 
Jr. (A.K.R. 2389). 

Flossie. Col. R. J. Hamilton’s (Springfield, Mass.) pug bitch 
Flossie, Feb. 12, five (four dogs), by his Toodles. 

Flossie. Dr. Munson’s (Noroton, Conn.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Flossie (Rex—Nan), Feb. 1, nine (four dogs), by Waverley Ken- 
nelf’ Little John (Wallace II1.—Susette). 


SALES, 


=” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Jolley’s Tom and Sue. White, black and tan beagle dog and 
black, tan and ticked bitch, whelped June 26, 1887, by Thom (A.K. 
R. 6777) out of Venus), by John L. Jolley, Denver, 8. C., to A. C. 
Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa. 

Bob Lee and Monnie. White, black and_tan beagle dog and 
black, white and tan bitch, whelped June 9, 1888, by Thom (A.K. 
R. 6777) out of Nellie, by Blue aN Beagle Kennels, Denver, S. C., 
to Dr. L. G. Clayton, Central, S. C. 

Nick. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped June 5, 1888, by 
Dan out of Dinah, by Blue Ridge Beagle Kennels, Denver, S. C., 
to Dr, L. G. Clayton, Central, S. C. 

Gloucester—Snowflake whelps. Black, white and tan English set- 
ters, whelped Nov. 8, 1888, by Geo. W. Lovell, Middleboro, Mass., 
adogeach to C. Lindell, Boston, Mass.; D. F. Wilbur, Middle- 
boro, Mass.: Fred oe Brockton, Mass., and a bitch each to 
a Copeland, Lakevile, Mass., and S. McBurney, Middleboro, 

ass. 

Peter. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped Feb. 29, 1887, by 
champion Black Pete out of Fannie Obo, by H. C. Bronsdon, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to G. B. Foss, same place. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t=” No Notice Taken ot Anonymous Correspondents. 


W. W. C., Jamesport, L. I.—I have lately purchased a hunting 
dog, but am afraid he will lose his eyesight unless something is 
done for him. His eyes are considerably inflamed and run water; 
1 think he has ingrowing eyelashes. What can I do for him? 
Ans. Examine the eyes carefully, and if you find ingrowing hairs 
pull them out. Get a solution of zinc sulphate, 2grs. to the ounce 
of water, and drop a little into the outer angle of the eye and let 
it diffuse itself over the ball. Do this morning and evening. If 
the lids seem granular and inflamed touch them with bluestone 
lightly once daily. 

S. O., Eaton, N. Y.—What are the causes of canker in the ear of 
adog? What are the symptoms? What remedy shall I use? Is 
it incurable when running three months? Ans. Symptoms, pain, 
heat, swelling, shaking and scratching of head, discharge of 
offensive nature. Wash the ears carefully and let a few drops of 


the following fail into the ear two or three times daily: 
BPOTIS COIOLDN osc: cise ccainsrsinasnaw so0% cadaanebacese’ 3 ii 
AP MRIOLN sineas bce v nk sain cwiGa Sv auineskGe ars) oe occemieeee ee 3ii 
PUD i sceshicarsip wivreie wishin sinieieSoch bre ein biatss eiake ios Seainteieiecea mace ote 3 ii 
Mix. Sig. External. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 





Se" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 





nae CLuB.—Write to Mr. F. Blackwood Fay, Boston, 
Mass. 

F. B. S., Allentown.—Where can I purchase lancewood for rod 
making? Ans. J. H. Monteath, 133 Center street, New York. 


D. Bristou. R. I.—Bang is by Price’s Bang (Coham’s Bang— 
Price’s Vesta) out of Salter’s Lorna (Francis’s Sancho—Lass). 
Jean is by Glenmark (Rush—Romp) out of Girl (Tell—Maryland). 


L. W. M., Dillingersville, Pa.—l. Can the American clay-bird 
be thrown from the bluerock trap? 2. There was a report 
circulated that the American clay-bird was no longer manufac- 
tured, is there any truth in the report? Ans. 1. Yes. 2. It is 
made by Al Bandle. 


F. M. F., Lost Nation, Iowa.—I am thinking of taking a trip in 
a skiff down a small stream. I would like to know which would 
be the best for me to use, the common oar or the bow-facing oar. 
I have no experience with either. Ans. The bow-facing; but 
learn to handle them by practice before you set out. 


SUBSCRIBER, Denver, S. C.—1. Is adog bred in London, Ont., and 
brought from there to the United States, an imported dog? 2. In 
the pedigrees of some beagles we have two champions by the 
name of Rattler. one of them by Rover out of Old Music, and the 
other one by Warrior out of Rosey. Are they both right? If not, 
which one is wrong? 3. Can you give the breeding of the beagle 
bitch imported Actress? She is given as the dam of Banker. 
Ans. 1. Yes. 2. Bothare right. 3. No breeding is given. 


Gur1po, Memphis, Tenn.—What is the best food to bait wild 
ducks? How should it be done in lake? Wild ducks eat lotus, 
yonquepins. Can Carolina or Louisiana rough rice be raised as 
duck food in Mississippi and Arkansas lakes? Ans. Wild rice 
has been extensively sown in waters as bait for wildfowl. and in 
many instances with great success. See reports of what has been 
done by some of the Chicago shooting clubs, as related in late 
issues. The wild rice has come from Canada and Wisconsin. 
Perhaps some of our Southern readers can tell us about the prac- 
ticability of sowing the Carolina and Louisiana rice. 








FOREST AND STREAM, Box 2,882, N. Y. city, has descriptive illus- 
trated circulars of W. B. Leffingwell’s book, “‘Wild Fowl] Shoot- 
ing,” which will be mailed free on request. The book is pro- 
nounced by “‘Nanit,” “Gloan,” ‘Dick Swiveller,” “‘Sybillene” and 
—_ semana authorities to be the best treatise on the subject 
extant. 


NEw YorK, Aug. 9, 1888.—U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.— 
Gentlemen: Your new primers gave me the best of satisfaction. 
I have averaged nearly 80 per cent. of kills both on live birds and 
targets ever since I began to use them. Yours truly, (Signed) M. 
M. f. LINDSLEY, Supt. American Wood Powder Co., West Hobo- 
ken, N. J.— Aa. 


WAS HEINSURED? is a question we ask almost as naturally 
after a man’s death, as after a fire; because it is coming to be 
recognized as much a matter of business prudence to insure one’s 
life as it is to insure against loss by fire. There are many good 
business men in the worid, and it might be a matter of wonder 
where they all insured their lives did not the annual reports of 
the companies call attention to the immense business done by 
some of them. Here is the New Yor« Ltr, for example, whose 
report appears in another column, with an annual income of 
twenty-five million dollars, with assets to the amount of ninety- 
three millions, and carrying nearly four hundred and twenty 
millions of insurance on its books. It paid over ten millions to 

olicy holders in 1888, and wrote a uundred and twenty-five mil- 

ions ef new insurance. This Company carries about fourteen 

per cent. of all the insurance in force in American companies, 

and does about twenty-five per cent. of the new business. Itssuc- 

= is the result of superior management, and is well deserved.— 
v. 
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Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE COOPER-CASHMERE RIFLE. 


R. W. M. COOPER, of this city, has recently designed a rifle 
for military and meetin purposes. The Cooper-Cashmere 
rifle, as it is called, is a magazine capable of being used asa single- 
shooter. The caliber is .32, small enough to allow soldiers to 
carry a large supply of cartridges. The principal advantage 
noticeable in this rifle is that the breech block which sustains the 
recoil has little or no connection with the loading and firing 
mechanism, being a solid block, having a perpendicular motion 
and covers the whole base of the cartridge with the exception of 
a small slot underneath occupied by the extractor. The extract- 
ing hook is so arranged that it does not appear until pushed into 
its place; it is not connected with the freeing pin, and no damage 
can come to it by the snapping of the uammer. The working 
model was very strongly constructed, and it was claimed that it 
would stand the strain of the most powerful explosive ever used. 
The finishing was very good, and taking into consideration that 
the entrance to the ——— is covered by a slide which fits 
tightly, there is no doubt but with a little oil the breech mechan- 
ism would be perfectly watertight. 

The barrel and magazine are made out of a single piece of steel, 
which renders it strong enough to prevent any bending if used in 
a bayonet charge, and also renders the magazine impervious to a 
sword cut. The ‘bayonet is quite unique, being automatic and 
half round in form, hollowed out to fit the barrel; itis fixed by 
pressing a button, which releases the cocking pin, when it can be 
pulled up to the muzzle. 

This rifle can be made to use a detachable magazine, which will 
be placed in front of the lever like the Lee Remington, but circu- 
lar in form, and will hold twenty cartridges. The general outline 
of the rifle resembles the Martini-Henry. but it has a hammer 
which, by some, is regarded as an advantage. The device for 
locking the magazine differs somewhat from the Remington, and, 
on the whole, Mr. Cooper has invented a new rifle all through. 
Patents have been secured in England, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Italy, Canada aud the United States, The thirteen points claimed 
were allowed in all the countries named except the United States, 
which allowed eleven. : 

The cartridges are 4%in. in length, containing 55grs. powder 
and 250 lead, which will be used in a 30in. barrel having a twist of 
lin 16in. R. L: 

Toronto, Feb. 14. 


BOSTON, Feb. 16.—The weather conditions were very fine for 
rifle shooting to-day, an unusually good one for this season of the 
year. A light wind from 3 o’clock. A large number of shooters 
were on hand and entered all the matches, Mr. Monroe won the 
medal in the 20-shot rest match to-day and Mr. Charles the cham- 
pion medal. Following are the best scores: 

Twenty-shot Rest Match. 
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Champion Medal Match. 
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Fifty-yards Pistol Match. 
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” Match. 
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A Loring... -6 85 9 9 710 9 9 10—82 
A Sharp... <o O73 7 8 Oe 6 6 Ree 
TD TMG x. x's:cisisins.sscis S826 4 2's 2 6 
TSG BOEROT acces 60%. cee T6467 76 6 ws 
NI ions. besos evciciscieneves +5 66668 9 4 410-66 
AU EEG oo oivicy cp sare vitae ee sorducoen oi 77 O98 BE 628 ¢€ Gee 


WILMINGTON, Del., Feb. 18.—There was to-day a small at- 
tendance at Healdmoor R:fle Range, but those who attended en. 
joyed — until dark. A match had been arranged between C. 

ehrenbach and C. Heid, to take place during the afternoon, but 
as Mr. Held did not put in an appearance the match was post- 
poned. The stakes are held by a leading member of City Council, 
who will insist upon the consummation of the match and a strict 
compliance with its terms. The scores made were as follows, 
standard American target: 

Revolver Match, wow 










ota Gls os.0cee ca ncscwe ce naaee tic 5 610 8 6 51010 8—7%4 
JW Geyer.... 954776 7 410 7-6 
J North........ 8 ©6768 5 6 ee 
NEN ciao arenes a5 6 nhs einen eaneveaine 61053847 5 2 8658 
OM INNIS vies scans nacascocems wt 8097S O95 44 7 1-R 
Record Practice, 200yds. 
EDN a siciciierssewcas apes sis ces aes es 610 445 910 7 6 6—67 
H Simpson 6 8 5 5-8 6 410 5—63 
C kehrenbach. 65107565 69 463 
FW CV OR, WL. ooo as ceccnvnss 78787477 368 
A Heinel...... Ie, shale Mio episninasysioaneaage 5 48 7 5 71010 263 
J Williams, mil 587658 8 5 4-58 
Military Match, Creedmoor Match, 200yds. 
Corp Geyer......... 444454445543 Pvt Williams...... 4454445344—41 
Pvt Fuller...... ...4454544443—41 Pvt Casey.......... 4443444454—40 


Sergt James........4444543454—41 

CHICAGO, Ill., Feb. 11.—The following scores were made by 
members of the Chicago Rifle and Revolver Club on Friday even- 
ing, at No. 351 State street. Conditions: Off-hand, open sights, 
at Massachusetts target; possible, 72; range for rifles, 50ft.; for re- 


volvers, 36ft.: : 
Rifle. Call shots. Revolver. Call shots. 
NMR coc cccsitacniswncsac 68 69 54 50 











A Sorensen ae 64 63 58 
F Parker ...... 67 62 65 55 
HB Thurston 66 66 29 33 
E Mitchell. 65 55 ee 5 
W Bishop.... 61 59 it oe 
C Magehan..,..... ... 60 51 53 4 
Ns niic sss ccm nnnnavice 54 


48 Sa a 
Further scores, same evening; call shots, three seconds all d 
in which to raise the rifle from below the hip and fire: _ 
Taking time. Call shots. 


BD POCKSr.:.0.0625505 Saale sanwemalnenay erases 6 59 
Sas cccaes cceiclaae siemens osvcaaewes 64 56 
SI ct Siac csc vee masons nieamciceceeenames 64 57 
MOIR. 5 5s cccswssucesseees sash eydens : 63 57 
a Ds vis co cvicines cone Oeseutses sa se Siaieles 62 52 
RN iia ios aiid creo visianeatsonnc selene Cres 61 45 
SEINE os iatatsinesctcs awckmeneeusos peat 61 50 
NIE ovina vaste ncsvnnweesWeidausaeadon ee - 61 55 
WIN oc. 5.50.2 0 c/n's cin cid tama coe aceegasvere 57 53 
PINON oss vccinasnawatannacncgunase ies 54 53 
Mr. H. Fuerman, of No. 9 West Ohio street, is anxious to hear 


from gentlemen who may wish to form a private rifle and revolver 
club, which shall possess its own pre’ and be an organization 
distinct from any one gallery or range.—E. Houa#. 
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: IS; Mo., Feb. 16.—The members of the St: Louis Pistol 
chub a more failed to record a score of better than 80: The 
attendance was fair, but the scores were miserably poor. This 
week’s shooting is about on a par with that of the previous meet- 
ing, and is, to say the least, a mighty bad showing for what was 
supposed to be the crack organization in this country. Many of 
the members are not satisfied with the present range and ‘ 

nd are in favor of a return, when the present tournament is fin- 
ished, to the old target and izyds. range. “This change, though.” 
said one of the members, “should not be niade. They should keep 
bn using the present raiige and target, ut it they hope 2 make 
: they must put in more practice. ou ey can 
ee ct "“o make a better showing.” Standard American 


never ex 
2 1. pistol: ' 
target, roa. P 882.968 7 G10 4-17 





V D Perret 8 810 9569 8 6—%% 
i ae 5 8 5 71010 7 9 9 6—% 
E Mobrstadt 69 71010 6 8 8 6 4-74 
LH Race.. 5 899 66 7 610 4—70 
AJ Lee... 610 5 7 710 7 5 5 7-69 
EE GUMBIICMMI so 56 occ e cece cccsscee see 66479 610 8 6 6—68 
WE IONE nn soup e opccsenosscccens 78688 65 7 6 6-67 
AR EEIEENE o a cgh cada £.245 veveasenoy 41076767 8 5 666 
SEE nos. oecctone'tae nasane coe 6784966 8 6 66 
PR so niccnccseecovsdonsansace 59666746 7 76 
W Mackwits.::..:...:.... na nae @ -59477467_0 85 


UNSER FRITZ. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb., 14:—Hartranft Rifle Club was out in 
full foree this afternoon at their weekly practice shoot: Messrs, 
Daily, Coulston, Doyle and Master Hillman were guests of the 
club during the day. Mr. Daily indulged in some pistol practice, 
in which Messrs: Coulston and Travis also took a small part. 
Standard target, 50yds., off-hand: 


© Ey SRN sav ccceccccnceussiace ios 9 8 910 9 910 910 8—91 
9101010 9 9 7 8 8 7-87 
9 7 710 9 810 9 8—87 
7689899910 7 
910 8 710 8 6 8 8 10—84—431 
Wa Weiss deassicads cade teeeindene 8697875 79 5-71 
76979 8 8 6 710-7 
Ce | i a re 8 68 8 8 9 910 8 6-79 
At 200yds. off-hand, Standard American target, the club mem- 
bers made the following official scores: 
I sia giicemersanverncpisovedin 998 8 910 9 8 4 7-81 
Geo DOVle (MED). 6....ccvcscccvsccens 109869%7675 5 4—% 
BBO xccivecpiadessccilicsveccnaces 4949 9 69 710 7-7 
WE Pe ac occnc ccdecincecsues WwW 8 99710 6 9 2 47 
J L Laudeur (mil)........... ccecsess 85777765 5 8 469 
SE | | 65106554579 8 467 
Ped MRI vo sin cin cisco casoncceacs 85949 310 7 5 6—66 
DE aac sivecsissacdaccesvacoas 74578 8 75 6 662 
OR 55: Soe rccccvcrieeeslios 3366 4 8 5 310 4—52 
DOR 6 oisris vy ctxenincsaes 148365649 2 445 
ON sa re Sacan dace nctadex sae 24 65649 2 44 


2 3 

As the wind was from 5 to 90’clock, blowing about a 15-mile 
breeze, it was with a great deal of judgment that the above scores 
were made. 

BOWMANVILLE, Ont., Feb. 16.—A return shooting match be- 
tween Bowmanville and Highland Creek was held at the latter 
place to-day, 5 shots each at 200 and 40Jyds., Bowmanville using 
military rifles, Highland Creek sporting rifles. The following is 


the score: 
Bowmanville. Highland Creek. 
200yds. 400yds. 


200yds. 409yds, 
W.S.Russell: . » 23—44 R Parker: :::.. = 14—35 










J B Mitchell...21 20-41 T Parker 20—40 
JSando........22 21—43 J Westne 22—44 
WC King.....23 21—44 W Chester 22—41 
NS Young....22 21-43 W Morrish....2 22—44 
D Beach....... 22 22—44 J Morrish.....2 22—46 
J Horsey. .....21 21—42 G Chester......2 23—45 
JH Morris... .23 22—45 W Clossen..... 21—40 
E Lumpton... .22 22—44 C D Closson. ...24 21—45 
J Curtis. :....; 21 22—43—433 Humphrey....2 23—45—425 
THE TRAP. 


Scores for publication should be made out on the printed blanks 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished graiis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 

Secretaries of clubs and managers of tournaments are requested 
to keep us advised of the dates of their shoots, so that we may 
give due notice in our column of fixtures. 





FIXTURES. 


Middlesex Gun Club, Dunellen, N. J., Friday, Feb. 22. 

New York Suburban Shooting Grounds Association, Friday and 
Saturday, Feb. 22 and 23. 

Omaha, Neb., Gun Club Tournament, April 16, 17 and 18. 

Amateur Tournament, St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 24, 25 and 26. 
Fred A. Fodde, Manager. 


THE BUFFALO TOURNAMENT. 


UFFALO,N. Y., Feb. 15.—One of the most enjoyable shoots 

that Buffalo has had for some time was held there Feb. 13 and 
14. With the excellent sleighing the six-mile drive from the hotel 
to shooting grounds was one of the most pleasant features of the 
entertainment. Jacob Koch escorted the party to the grounds, 
and there the genial Charlie Oehmig met and cared forall. Jake 
kept things moving, but the pace was too warm for some, and the 
second day saw an appreciable dropping off in number of entries. 
The Keystone traps and targets were advertised to be used, but 
owing to delays in freights at this time of the year, did_ not get 
there in time. Jake says that this spring Buffalo will havea 
tournament that will eclipse anything ever attended by local 


shots. Following are the scores: 

Wednesday.—Shoot No. 1, at 9 singles, entrance $1, three moneys: 
WIEN cy cag Onexce cca 111111111—9 Babcock.............. 101111111—8 
SE acecicnnsmucned 1OtEETIOI—-7_ EGohi.......5.60600 . .111111111—9 
WMOROE, sais cues vcvece 111101100—6 Foote........ ........ 110101011—6 
7) ee 011010011I—5  Whitney.............. 111111011—8 
oe Ss sigh alae h aa dal TIGSI—S BOW. «2.5.0 cccccces 0011101116 
NIE eas sissineicnsineid 001110101—5  Pope.................. 110010110—5 
AUDIO WE...6000 coves 110111111—8 

Ties div. 

Shoot No. 2, at 12 singles, entrance $2, four moneys: 
BEAGICF.c.00000 oe 101111111111—11  Babcock....... .. 111100111111—10 
BOMNOR. cov teced OUPTITIIIIII—EL PAG. «666006 ccess 101111111100— 9 
TRO cancevwnee 111111111111—12 Pope.............. 110101101010— 7 
WRUINE ccceniew ees 111111111111—12 Lynch ........... 000011110111— 7 
ADGPOWS. «.<.0000 08 101101111110— 9 Brown............ 111100110009— 6 
Lo ee 111111111101—11 Koch.............. 110111011111--10 
ear hecaceuieae 1111111111i1—12  Skuese............ 101000111010— 6 
+ Ties div. 


Shoot No. 3, at 50 singles, $7 entrance, six moneys: 












W C Hadley... . .01110011111011111011110101110111110111111001111111—39 
J A Whitne 010111111111 1011011119 101101 1111011191111111111111— 44 
G W Lynch. ~11111010111011111110101101111010111111111111111111—42 
A Wyness . -01111101111010111101100101110011100111111111011000—34 
G Luther. D000010111901011151109.1101110111111101111111111101—46 
Kelsey. ©110100111111101101011111101111111111111111111011110—45 
G Brown -1£111010111101110101 101101110110110101101011101111—36 
Besser. © 11111111111001111011111111010111111110101101011101 40 
Cook....... . «¢11101111111110100011011001101100011100000030010010—26 
Andrews......... 1.1111001990.111111101111111110110119 111111111) 0111—44 
WU es ss cnceecenas 10111101 111101101010111101110001111111111000111011—386 
Keeney........ 0. 1111011011001 110101 11111001 10101111 111110110110011—36 
Re 01110110111911111111101101001010001101101111010101—34 
WERRGR. ..<00c00: YAN01101190011910110011111111101111101110111111111—47 
Mase a ccude ace 11111111011101101111111011111110111111111110111 111—45 
SWNT isis.50 5554 01111110101111100101110011101100111110101111 111101—36 


Wagner first money, Luther second. Koch and Kelsey third, 
Whitney and Andrews fourth, Lynch fifth, Besser sixth. 


Shoot No. 4, at 9 singles, entrance $2, four moneys: 
MUI coca cent osde MTTTHIONI—2 PONG... icc. sceceosce 0111100116 
TONES occ nce tcuaees FEREEIEEI—O  OMOR ones ccsecvensices 1i11110111—9 
MUMMNOEE, asta de cd 101101010—5 Andrews.............. 111110111—8 
ES cer 111111111—9 Wagner............... 110110011—6 
BONG Ms 5c cnccaxsnons 111111111—9 Sugan............. .«-eL11111001—7 
Weneg.-:....-....53 SUEIGRIOI—7  TEGOR ..0. 0. o.oesceccctice 111111001—8 

Ties div. 

Shoot No. 5, at 9 singles, entrance $2, three moneys: 
Me es hae 111111111—9 Andrews.... ........ 110101011—6 
Ee MNIT1—9 Pope........ ......0e 111110111—8 
Lo ae. BREEN OS PAGE. 26. ccc ccccvesene 110011101—6 
Luther, Pataca vale asacad 01110110iI-6  Baker................. 111111111—9 

en RR 0001111116 Whitney..... ........ 011111111—8 
Wagener... ........ 1110011117 _Koch....... ...... ... 111111101—8 























Thursday:—Shoot No. 1, at, 9 si entrance three moneys: 

No Tigh Wetwren ee oe Cores 9 

N1i111—9 Koch.........+.-.. +... 1111110118 
01111100—6 


M1111—9 ~Oehmig.............. «1 
H11010100—3 ” 





ingles. entrense 3. three moneys‘ 
-101111111—8 etmore. : . 110111111—8 
Hll111111—-9 Oehmig. : :110101010—5 
111111100 -7 Wasson .111110111—8 
OO0OLlII—5 Koch...............+4 111111116—8 


i 
Kelsey wins first, second shot off and won by Wagner, third 


won by Andrews. 
Shoot No. 3, at 9 singles, entrarce $1, four moneys: 


Murphy.....:... seseeskLI111I—9 McCally.. . ......... 111111111—9 

hmig --:110100111—6 | Swartz............ 2.44 011110111—7 
Wasson... ..:111111101—8 Bush..... nde eeasidenand 111111111—9 
Ed Smith....;:..:.;.. ees PDR dud: neg > ¥eewd 101111111—8 
Elliott: ::...::.; géccss M1111111—9 Fimzens.. ............ 111111010—7 


First shot off and div: by Bush and McCally, second and 
third div., fourth woén by Oehmig. KENO. 


FORESTER GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


AVENPORT, Ia.; Feb: 15.—The eighth antival tournament of 

the Forester Gun Club; which began on Tuesday, has just 
closed, and in point of numbers and entries was @ great suécess. On 
Tuesday the air was rather sharp and made it somewhat unpleas- 
ant for the shooters. Wednesday and Thursday finer weather 
could not have been desired by any one, but to-day (Friday) it 
was cold and rainy, making it rather disagreeable. A number of 

rominent sportsmen were present—C. W. Budd, of Des Moines; 

. R. Stice, of Jacksonville, Ill.; H. A: Penrose, of the Keystone 
Target Co.; 8. A. Tucker, of the Parker Gun ‘'o.; J. F. Kleinz, of 
Philadelphia, who has challenged the winner of the American 
championshipcup, to be contested for by Budd and Stice, March 
5 next, at Jacksonville, I1].; H. B. Jewel, of Wabasha, Minn.; J. H: 
Ruble, of Albert Lea, Minn.; W. Fred Quimby, of New York, and 
Richard Irwin, of Philadelphia, who is rapidly coming to the front 
as a shooter. 

The scores on the first day stood: 

Shoot No. 1,7 single rises, 30yds., both barrels, from 5 ground 
traps, 22 entriés, entrance fee $7, and the priz?s were 40, 30, 20 and 


10 per cent. 


W F Quimby........:.. 0111111—6 _ J F Kleinz............. 1111111—7 
H A Penrose.........:: a J BSmith::............ 0000101—2 
COM Powers... .<.2.<é: 1unlli—7 J Davis......::.:::.....1010U—5 
W Harbaugh..... . ...101110I—5 Bob White..:: .:..:.; 101015 
WO IONOS. 55 sc cecsccds 1111100—5 _- J R Stice..::.::...::.::1101N1—-6 
Wr PAMMIOIGS cee cedecexde 11111016 C E Cahoon...:..::..::1101111—6 
PE iacavenceaccnete 1111110—6 Dr Stone ..:.:::.:..:::. 11111106 
BW PION escssccccce NNGREEE 6 Do 5 csieeiseitai 0010016—2 
OW MG «nc ccicscecee 1111111—7 J W Howard..........: 1110100—4 
ONE. csccewccaeed 0110100--3 F O Lavis.............. 1111010—5 


T Yeamushaw.........<. ui1u1—7_-D Franklin........ .. +. L111011—6 
All ties div. 
Shoot No, 2, 7 single rises, 26yds., ground traps, single birds. 
Entrance $5, prizes 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; 20 eatries: 
GIG oie cddvcdscccucd Sa ee eee 0110011—4 
idx sca er ieun ve ~1010111—5 Blake ... ....... -1010111—5 
Hapbaaen. ....cccccseus 0111011—5  Penrose...... 1111100—5 
i --LlU11—7 ~Parmele. 110‘111—-6 
. 1M0111—6_-~«J ~Davis.... 
. 111011—6_-~Bob White 
. 11111l1—7  Stice... 














No 5 0ce 
Yearnshaw. 





Cahoon. 1111111—7 Laflin.. 
Budd.. --1100111—5 Dukes..... 1011111—6 
Runge.. --L10i010—4 C M Powers... . OLLI111—6 


Ties divided. 

Shoot No. 8,7 single rises, 30yds., both barrels, 5 ground traps. 
Entrance $8, prizes 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent.; 26 entries: 
Quimby..:....;... .-- IMN1—7 -~Harbaugh............... 1011111—6 
Budd... -19001111—5 Penrose............ -- LLL LO—6 
Stice.. .-0111110—5 _~J Davis.... ....... . L111111—-7 
Berg.. ee oc ORRIN Bakes oc ciceevcccncea 1110111—-6 
WORTMOND wc ccccsvccceces NUDTITI—7F Hlleing......5 2.0. ccecee 1011010—4 
BK ccdiacarnneasiec BERREIE—"6 AGB occ ccccccsacevcee 1101010—4 
WN os 5 occa <cicvcncess 111110I—6 Cahoon................ --1110110—5 
pe eer: a | eee 1111111 -—7 
MRO ctccsvcdescausad 110000I—3_ _Franklin................ 1101111—6 
BMCFSON.«... 60. ccesced OLOUIO—3 9 Laflin. ........cccccecees 111L111—7 
Yearnshaw........-..+e 1010111—5 Howard .......... ..... 1001110—4 
PROWOED so cs sienctcncdted 0110111—5_ FO Davis.............. OLLI I—6 
CG iisccccccentorecekes FEIGEII—G._ Tewith...-. 6.5. .cccscnsse «1011000—3 

Quimby, Parmele, Runge, J. Davis, White and Laflin divided 
first money; Smith and Stone second; Budd, Stice and Yearnshaw 
third; Rowland, Kleinz, Adams and Howard fourth; Blake, 
Emerson and Irwin fifth. , 

This being the end of the programme, and as the boys had a 
little time to spare, an extra was shot. This wasat5 rises, ground 
traps, entrance $4, including birds: 











GRU cecccescsavensaces IGHEI—4  POWCISS .« 60sec 605-scaccced 01110—3 
ji eres a eee 111—5 
Ei ntadacavskausanscaats TERE —O COROT so oc cccciveccceceses 10000—1 


Ties divided. 

Feb. 13.—The attendance to-day was much better than on the 
first day, and the shooters appeared to take more interest in their 
work, having apparently just got warmed up toit. The shooting 
was as follows: 

Shoot No. 4,8 single rises, 30yds., both barrels, 5 ground traps. 
Entrance $8, including birds: 

EE fess cute ocensdeve PUReero PORE ooo ink «ccs eccsesd 01101010—4 
INI ra acces cavnae 11101011—6 Cahoon................ 01111111—7 
MMUMcrceccasccuacud 11110110—6  Parmele............... 11111111—8 
1 eee! 01110110—5 J Davis...............-. 11110901—5 
| ae PIOIEI—6 © Vidi... . «20 ccscccccces 11100101—5 
Yearnshaw............ 110101116 Roland.... ........... 11001111—6 
1 eer W1110111—7_ Khunge................4 11111110—7 
CS ee rere 00011111—5 Adams............... -11101000—4 
PE oe cccadigeatecss OUOIONI—5 Irwin ..........ccccceee 11111110—7 
MM gic secdxeawxaea FERRETS DGNGB. ko 5 ccc ccicssccces 01011100—4 


TIAPUGUGDD <6: <050<ceses REMEERI—72 LAGI. 26 5.0 e cscs ccece 01111110—6 
ML Jane accdetednen adek T1111101—7  Tucker..............-00 11101101 6 
PR oad ceamecnee 10L11011—6 Emerson............... 10100U001—3 


We ahcccavestsvangua TGHi—7 ~Cropper..............<- 11011100—5 
First money was divided between Powers and Parmele; second 
money between Budd, Kleinz and Irwin; third money between 
Penrose, Hughes and Laflin; fourth money between Quimby and 
Smith; fifth money between Scott, Adams and Dukes. 
Shoot No. 5,4 pair double rises, 2lyds., Rudolph traps. En- 
trance $6, including birds: 
CUININ occ dcsccsccd 00 00 10 01—2 ~Smith............... 10 11 11 01-6 
Hughes...... .-. -1110 11 O—5 Dukes.. . -.--10 10 01 10—4 
Harbaugh. j 6 
Bob White 
Franklin 


tag 
ie 
B 
= 
my 












‘ol 10 60 11—4 Kemper 


Roland 00 

Tucker -10 00 11 11—5 Cropper. 01 10 01 10—4 
Parmel -00 11 11 11—6 Howard. -10 10 11 01—5 
Runge -01 10 01 11—5 Booth..... -01 11 00 01—4 
Davis -10 01 01 0O—3 Yearnshaw......... U1 10 11 0O—4 


PRONE. cacccanaxed O01 11 O01 00—4 

Bob White carried off first money without any assistance; Budd, 
Laflin and Smith divided second money; third money was cap- 
tured and divided by Hughes, Franklin and Howard; Yearnshaw 
pocketed fourth money. 

Shoot No. 6, 7 single rises, 30yds., both barrels, 5 ground traps; 
entrance $7, including birds: 
ang cde xc necainan:etei CRETE 6 FP WHE 66.5.5 ccccctccccces 1111100—5 
Us caidas ve cx wuels BReRekio-s EOMNOES. 0.22. <c0ces cease 1111111—7 
ag cance caccenae 1111011—6  Powers..... ........... 1101111—6 
WE no icsncnaw snes 1011111—6 Gilman................. 1111111—7 
TEIN ae cas kndacwes 1101011—5  Gordon................. 1111111-—7 


WARE ences ak sak WiMOI—6 Porter.............-.... 11111016 
Stice SIEHITE—4 Goeth..........-.000c0+-s 1010110—4 


Roland ...... .......--- ERRURSE— 0 EARN occ encencces cece 1111101—6 


Moccia cusvacvscuds 1011010—4 Booth................... 1010100—3 
SUE os coscecess. 200 1111110—6 Howard..... Saaeame dee 1111010—5 
MIEN ccc cccutegeuccaes 1110111I—6 Mosher --+.--. -O0110100—3 


oe money was divided by Hughes, Berg, Roland, Smith and 
enrose. 

Feb. 14,—This was the third and great day of the tournament, and 
was marked by the elegant complimentary dinner given the visit- 
ing shooters by the club. The dinner was prepared and served 
by the club caterer, Frank Taylor, and was most tempting. Mr. 
Quimby of New York, was called upon to make a few remarks 




































in behalf of the Ractern shooters who were peenstit endexprensed 


—o felon in the Weet, march +in behalf of 


M. 
tke Western sh rs, then arose and thanked Mr. for 
his kind expressions, and then said that there were Syne the 
Western boys who were fikely to get into trou! Carver 
was after Budd and Stice, and would make it warm for 





And then Budd and Stice were intending to have a match, after 
which Kleinz,an Eastern shooter. was ready to challenge the 

winner. The shooting of the third day was as follows: 
Shoot No. 7,7 single rises, 30yds., both barrels; from 5 ground 

trapsj entrance $6, includin; birds 

Gilman... vaseKHMMT-4 Stome...+.200---0502 .- AMLIB 
b White .. A111? Berg athees: 064060, ate 111111—6 
Dukes ..-1101111—6 + Laflin... iisiewre 1111001—5 
Powers - --L111101—6 Penmrose........:.2...... 11019116 
Converse ANOMI—6 Stice......25....6.626.8.. 1111100—5 
Hughes 1111111—7_ Booth. 110011—4 
Harvard 1011010—4 Mosher. -1111111—7 
J Davis 0111111 F O Davis -1110011—5 
—— 111111—7 Tucker Onn 1—6 
acester .0101110—4_ Kiginz -1011111—6 
Smith........ 1010111—5_ Irwin. -. AM101I—5 
Cahoon 11101116 Williamis.. 1411001—5 
ME axecacasceates «-+-eLIM111—6 Porter. ... ANMNM—€ 
ee 1011110—5 Franklyn....... * 1G O=-3 
Yearnshaw............. 1111111—7 Chambers.......... -1011010—4 
WR ds coca scincece’ 1111111—7 Cropper............. .- ARMII—E 
First money was divided by Gilman, White, Hughes, Quimby, 
‘erter’ 


Yearnshaw, Parmele, J. Davis and Mosher; Kleinz an¢ 
took second: Stice, Booth, Irwin and Williams divided third. 
while Howard, Racester, Davis and Chambers took fourth. 

Shoot No. 8, 4 pair double rises, Zlyds., Rudolph traps; entrance 
$5, incJuding birds: 


Bob White.......... Hi 11 18 OO—6 Smith............... 10 00 00 11—3 
Bein Sovcccccacoase ll © 10 10-8 Porter............... 11 OL 11 11-7 
Hughes. <.....6s5. tt 10 18 11-7 Laflin............... 10 11 O1 O1—5 
Parmele..;....<...< 10 11 10 11—6 Cahoon........ .... 00 i111 11-6 
SRO occnécccsevecse 1110 11 01-6 Yearnshaw......... Hi 01 10 11—6 
lads ccdccendwe 00 01 00 ie Sea 10 fi W 11-6 
TRONOINGS: 6 sscceccccd 01 00 OF 11—4 Jordan......... ...- OL 11 18 @-5 
DMG co be tdccsccede 11 11 00 10—5 Kleinz... ........... 10 11 16 60-4 
Mosher.....:-. « -s«-10 00 10 00-2 Howard............. 10 10 16 0-3 
Franklyn....... .. 4 00 11 0O--4 Tucker.............. 00 00 Il t1—4 
POUND os. <accuwea #1 10 11 Ol—4 ~Williams..... ..... 11 11 OL OS 
REN coc ceecanne 00 1% 11 00-4 Booth......:........ 00 09 & O11 
IORI ccd decd 01 10 00 95—2 


The four prizes were divided as follows: First, Hughes, Porter 
and Budd; second, Bob White divided with Parmele; third, Gil- 
man and Williams; fourth, R. Kleinz took it all. 

Shoot No. 9, 6 single rises, 20yds., one barrel, ground traps, en- 


trance $3: 


ME cic cecasecacacaecde 111110—5 Smith........c.2.ccc5 006 -241110—5 
BEUAGIC.2sccccccsse cove 011111I—5 Chambers..........<-.-: 10101 1—4 
Comverse: iss ..s.csccoese ARINI—6 ~Stome.... ....0..ccccscce FYLIO—~5, 
A reer rer TITTI—-6 9 Stice......... 0.000 cece 1116u— 
Hughes: :::..2¢ ccscccese GHOTEI=4 Berg... «.-.0eescccncees HiH1—¢ 
Budd. :::2.-:..0. decane. tes Se a eer 11911 —5 
CAINIGL. os = ctcnccs. 2cccRPRREEn UNWIN 6005552. ccsecceucs: 1itsi=6 
WONGGC so occddissececccdace BUI O DONGE. on ccc ccccscessves 110116-=4 
Van. Patten.:....... . .. QUIUGI—3 Tucker. ...... cccoccccss 111911— 
WTS 60s co cigeecsace A10101I—4_ Laflin................. . 111111-6 
nc co vccdcccdiens 101010—3 Shade............ ...6... 101000—2 
DED dasa <adadsenesmaoe Cen TI occ ic cccsearsa dee 011011—4 
GEE 55 ccccucn. aeaened 10110iI—4_ Cropper.............- eee LINNOL—5 
POEM rac sccexsossceces Vii 2 a” ae ee #LLOOO—2 
WORPMOOW 6 ekcciceces 111111—6 


First money was divided by Converse, Davis, Cahoon, Yearn- 
shaw, Berg, Irwin and Laflin; second money was dfrided Letween 
Quimby, Smith, Tucker, Stice and Cropper, while Booth, Cham- 
bers, Dukes, Gilman and Powers had third. 

Feb. 15.—When the bovs awoke this morning and found it driz 
zling rain it rather gave them the blues; but, nothing daunted, 
they went to the park and commenced their last day’s sport. The 
shooting resulted as follows: 

Shoot No. 10,7 single rises, 30yds., both barrels, 5 ground traps: 
entrance, $7, including birds; four prizes, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent.: 


Cece vessccce -wccsRRORee—d BPW a5 cnc decenceesesct 01111 1—6 

cc ciconéudedcced 1010010—3 Comnverse.... ........... 1101101—* 
A) eer 1111100—5 Wilsomn............e..0-- 1111011—® 
Ee! MOE DI ae os inc cnc wcediecae 1111111—7 
DN Sas avecsecsenxcuee SEREEOP—O SOG. nc. c cenceccscesevee 1101110—5 


I vccecoccnacchds BREMTIE—T  Crappe? «2. cccccccsccee 1111101—4: 


VYearnshaw. «...-....s0 1010101—4_ Laflin................ -111111-—7 
NE acanasccasiedca ae 11N1011—6 J Davis................. 1101111—6 
OI as accndacccenenes 1111011—6 Powers.... ...... .....111111—7 
Cia sceeacacxecenes NOWMNI—6 Kleinz...........cccceee OO1IN1I-5 
CUBBIE 606-50 sce cad 0001110—3 Bob White.............. 1111111—7 


The prizes were divided as follows: First, Parmele, Budd, Laf- 
lin and Bob White; second, Irwin and Porter; third, Kleinz, Stice 
and Williams; fourth Yearnshaw enjoyed all alore. 

Shoot No. 11, 8 single rises. 30yds., both barrels, 5 ground traps, 
entrance $7 including birds; five prizes, 30, 25, 20,15 and 10 per 


..11111111—8 Cahoon. 10110110—5 
..11111110—7 Booth... 10110101—5 
..10100111—4_ Laflin 11111011—7 
..01011100—4 Scott.... 1 

..-11011111—7 Cropper .. 
..11111111—8 Churchill. 
..101011111—7 Yearnshaw 
11101101—6 Porter..... a 

11111011—7__ Howard... 10011001—4 
Irwin.... 10011111—6 Gilman ...............10L1110—6 

The prizes were divided on the tie shoot as follows: First, Budd, 
Parmele and Porter; second, Hughes, Stice. Laflin and Cropper; 
Irwin, Converse, Scott and Gilman; fourth, Booth took all; fifth, 
Howard and Williams. 

It was getting rather late when the ties on No. 11 were shot off 
and some of the boys proposed that they have an extra instead of 
No. oe and that it be shot under the Monaco rules. This was 
agreed. 

The Monaco Extra, 5 single rises, boundary 19yds., 5 ground 
traps, entrance $4 including birds. The score: . 

















Stice....... 
Williams . 
Stone.... 
Hughes.. 
Parmele. 








I dose den acctaucacnas RRR Oo rnes caxsseteuds ae 1111-5 
NIE tins noxenticeuedsie 00111—3 Laflin. ...11110—4 
RM tacdadadestaxecesed BERR CRN ac icdcccicvacee 11011—4 
WRMOM asc cucddscisnxaess OOllI—3 Cropper.................66 11110—4 
iiss cscecccesduses 0O111—3 Howard................... 11011—4 
WE na dca acadendaadseune Nigki—4 Churebill.....,.......-.0-- 10111—4 
CR iawn dns cnasaccaded 11111-—5 Yearnshaw............... 11100—3 
COUINGEEO ck. ccicsees cre i ae eee 10101—3 
i enndasecvaeecaeaa GEIRI—4 WHBAMS......0.ccccccees 01101—3 
DE ccadincvcaet cadunesa OlUl1—4 Hughes............... ..0 10110—3 


TOURNAMENT Notes.—During the third day H. A. Penrose was 
taken sick and had to be taken to the hotel, where he was attended 
by Dr. Stone, one of the shooters, who brought him around all 
right. 

The Forester and Burlington clubs have adopted the Keystone 
target and traps. For two days a constant target practice was 
kept up from two Peoria B. B. traps and one Keystone, and dur- 
ing this time not one bird was broken from delivery of the Key- 
stone. 

The semi-annual tournament of the Foresters occurs in August, 
when they usually have a good time considering the season of the 
year. 

The Foresters’ park is about as fine a one as can be found in the 
West. By next season they hope to have wooden buildings in- 


stead of a tent. 


NEW YORK SUBURBAN. 


TEW YORK, Feb. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: The attention 
of our executive committee has been called to the compo- 
sition of the team from the Union Gun Club that recently did up 
the Newark boys in such good style, and we are asked by several 
country clubs if such a team will be allowed to enter at our 
tournament. Our reply is “That only clubs which have been 
organized more than three months can enter, and only shooters 
who have been members for that length of time and who have 
paid the usual club fees and dues and have shot in practice shoots 
upon the grounds of said club.” We have notified the different 
members of our classification and tournament committees to see 
this ruling faithfully carried out. By giving this notice in your 
paper, parties who may think such a thing might be done on our 
grounds will be assured that ali rights in the matter will be pro- 
tected. Yours truly, : 
N. Y. SUBURBAN SHOOTING GROUNDS ASSOCIATION 
(per CHAS. RICHARDS). 


DR. CARVER.—The challenge seat out by Dr. Carver has been 
accepted by Bandle, Stice and Budd, all at 100 live pigeons, Hurl- 
ingham rules, $250 a side. The Bandle match will be shot at Cin- 
cinnati, the Stice match at Chicago and the Budd match at Des 


Moines. 








-the audience. 
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UNKNOWN GUN CLUB.—Regular monthly shoot at Dexter's 
Park, Jamaica Piank Road, Feb. 14. Although the weather was 
cold there was a large attendance of expert wingshots. The 











ve 
club’s gold medal was won by President H. Knebel, Sr. The full 
score of the shoot is as follows: 

W Skidmore (25)....... -1100010—3  C Plate (26)............. 1100111—5 
Hi Hubbell (26).......... 1110000—3 J Rathjen (24) ..1111110-6 
W Gilman (28).......... 11101116 G Ellenhorst (22) 1010010—3 
H Rankin (23)...... ... 0010010—2  H Knebel. Jr ( ..1000101—3 
Dr O’Brien (21)......... 0011001—3_K Stillwell (22, 0110111—5 
H Cahill CO.;......s00d 0011011—4 A Hass (25)... .......-08 1110111—6 
J Schultge(23)... eee O101luLI—4_H Knebel, Sr (?4)...... 1111111—7 
J Boyle (22)........ ...0111101—5  E Vroome (25).......... 1110111—6 
H Simmons (24)........ 0110011I—4._ C Ring (25).............. 1110101—5 
Dr Hopkins (23) .......0111110—5 H Muller (24)........... 101010i—4 
H Van Staden (23) 1011100—4 Jumbo, Jr (26).......... 1110010—4 





M Brown (25)...... ...--1110101—5 - 

Ties for second prize divided by Rathjen and Hass; ties for 
third prize won by Brown. Referee and scorer, Mr. R. Stillwell. 
The postponed match between Messrs. W. Gilman and A. Hass 
was declared off, it being too dark to complete it. 


WATSON’S PARK.—Grand Crossing, Ill., Feb. 11.—John J. 
Kleinman vs. J. E. Price, 50 tame live pigeons, 5 ground traps. 
80yds. bound. Shot under Illinois State rules; $100 prizes. Klein- 
man, 82yds..10-bore; Price, d0yds., 10-bore: 

J J Kleinman... .10121200000121112111202111110111221121010201112111—39 
JE Price.... ...11122101111111111110011100011101001110111001110111—37 

Same day, John J, Kleinman vs. Charles S. Wilcox, 50 tame live 

pigeons, 5 ground traps, 80yds. bound. Shot under Illinois State 


rules; $10) prizes. Kleinman, 32yds., 10-bore; Wilcox, 28yds., 12- 


bore: 
J J Kleinman... .11121221111111121190011121102002120111112111110112—42 
CS Wilcox..... ..2110211111012002220200! 1220021202001110221101001—31 


Same day. R. B. Wadsworth vs. Marsh, 20 tame live pigeons, 
50yds. rise, S0yds. bound. Shot under I)iinois State rules: 
Be as WROTE yo a occnckscuwewsiaciss saveneeee 21121222202211111111—19 
Eddie Marsh.. sd:se'edte Sssneeeeeauhakeneensin 10100112300002000010— 7 
Feb. 16.—J. E. Price vs. Eddie Marsh, 50 live pigeons each, 5 
ground traps, 3)yds, rise, 80vds. bound. Shot under Illinois State 
rules, $50 a side, 10-gauge guns: 
J E Price.... ....O(1111!1101111110101111101 11011 1111111111011111111—43 
Eddie Marsh... .01111!001110110011 10910111111001111111111010011101—35 
R. B. Wadsworth vs. J. J. Kleinman, 100 tive pigeons each, 5 
ground traps, 30 and 32yds. rise, 80yds. bound. Shot under Iili- 
nois State rules, $50 aside. Kleinman 10-gauge, 32yds.; Wads- 
worth, 12-gauge gun under 8lhs., 30yads.: 
JJ Kleinman. . .1111111101111001101110100) 111111011113011110011111 
10112412901111101211111111) 11001111110101011111111—84 
R B Wadsworth. 11110111111111111111110011100016111110111111111011 
(100000111 1121111111101111101010111111011111011111—79 
The birds were the select from 700, all fresh gathered.—Ra¥- 
ELRIGG. 


HUTCHINSON, Kas., Feb. 10.—The members of the Hutchinson 
Gun Club are arranging for an all-day’s shoot on Washington’s 
birthday. Several valuable prizes will be contested for on that 


day. Following are the scores made yesterday: Club match, 15 
singles and 5 pairs bluerocks: 

BOE aS = s.kiaennsashognatsapor 611111011101111 11 01 11 11 10—20 
Chamberlain..................+101000110110101 11 11 11 10 11—17 
rere 111110000011110 11 11 10 11 10—17 
CO rt 101111010001001 11 00 10 00 i0—12 

Twenty-five single bluerocks: 

NOME ss neccienanisconcndsdaanpossseosneen 0111114111111111111101110—22 
RAPTURE 5 onccsce oiceopntsieincssocmsnhl 1011011111111111111101110—22 
on, done Secbonincden seats neh: wes eeOnee 0111011111111011110110011—19 
BRMNIGND.  < doseeiv nase sossvapodee’ ssaceceeee 0111111111100011110111011—19 
SURE cs salckicnceensbusvensoneniscasteee 0101111010111110111011110—18 


SHADY. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Feb. 13.—The regular shotgun matches 
of the Boston Gun Club to-day were well patronized, the strong 
winds, however, preventing high scores. Following is a sum- 
mary: First event, iclays—Flanders. Second event. 5 Peorias— 
Flanders aud Savage. Third event, 5 clays—North. Fourth event 
5 Peorias—Johnson. Fifth event, 5 straightaway clays—E. M. 
Whittle, G. M. Savage and Roberts. Sixth event, 5 Peorias— 
Savage. Seventh event, 5 clavs—Roberts. Eighth event, 10 
Peorias—Wil1 and North first, Johnson, Savage and Williams 
second, Round third, Green fourth. Ninth event, 10 clay-pigeons 
—Johnson, Flanders and North first, E. M. Whittle and Roberts 
second, Savage third, Stone and Round fourth. Tenth event, 5 
Peorias—Roberts and E. M. Whittle first, Johnson second, Round, 
North and Kirkwood third, Green and Savage fourth. Eleventh 
event. 3 pair Peorias—Roberts. Twelfth event, 5 clays—E. M. 
Whittle. ‘Thirteenth event, 7 straightaway Peorias—Savage, 
Johnson and Roberts. Fourteenth event, 7 straightaway clays— 
Roberts. Fifteenth event, 5 Peorias, Hurlingham rules—John- 
son. The matches 8, 9 and 10 were for the Boston Gun Club prizes 
and resulted as follows: C. North and B. Johnson first, E. M. 
Whittle and Roberts second. G. H. Savage and Flanders third, 
Wild and Williams fourth, E. Round and D. Kirkwood fifth, 
Green sixth, H. K. Stone seventh, R. E. Whittle ninth, Marr 


tenth. 


CHICAGO Feb, 9.—Teams of the Lake George Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation and the Gun Club met this afternoon at Watson’s Park, 
Grand Crossing. The day was all that was desired as to weather 
and temperature, as the excellent scores aecomplished testify. 
A number of well-known shooters from other clubs constituted 


were composed of 10 men each, from the two clubs, and the 20 
sportsmen represented the best shooting talent of Chicazo. They 
were all picked men. The match was under the Illinois State 
rules, 10 birds to each man, the cost of the birds to be defrayed 
by the losing team. 


tion was expressed over the matter of scoring, but the referee 
awarded the trophy to the Gun Club by the following score: 
The Gun Club. Lake George Sportsmen’s Ass'n. 


Hutchinson...... 11010C0001—4 Hamline........ -0000101001—3 
WING . 6 0:0:500K00 0111111100—7 ee: 1110010i01—6 
ME PO08. 5.5 «2.5000 OLNLL11—9 ae 1000101100—4 
RA ws seas cunnd 1010001001—4 WORT... «sce 0111111101—8 
Wilcox......... .030/101110—4 J Phillips........ 1601110001—5 
Barton..........+ 1101090111—-6 MEEAG: 00 <cnes sven 1101100111—7 
Mussey.......... 0111010111—7 SWAB sw sic: 000-5105 1001100101—5 
ee. 0001111110—6 RPEWEB soins vcicccase 1011119110—7 
Dingee. .......- 1110001101—6 ea 0100111111-7 
Wadsworth .....1110101110—7—60 Booth............ 1001111011—7—59 


Each team has now won a match. The deciding contest will be 
shot off in the near future. 


MONTREAL, Feb. 13.—Notwitbstanding the blizzard that was 
blowing this afternoon, eight men stepped to the score on the 


Montreal Gun Club grounds. It was the eighth handicap com-! 
tition for the club Greener, and as Cowley had already two | 
iens on it he was looked upon as a probable winner, but he was ' o - : 
The scores | 0ak chips and hand-made trunnels, and very forcibly with an old- 


not allowed to get the gun without a struggle for it. 
do not come up to the average, but when the blustering weather 
is considered they were very good indeed. The winners of pre- 
vious competitions with their scores were: 


ee err IS Bs 2 PRION. oo ccoiscseeccs sas IB 
2. A Lockart.... ... fonansee BZ Gi By CIO WICY o.oo is ccociccsccccaess 19 
By Be RIOWROT 6.00 bvisgwn'onsane sue AY DERICK, 05s. a scten cee. sexe 18 
BPE EOE sinc cakis sss anewweee Ge eS ee ee 15: 


o 
Following is to-day’s score. Eighth competition for club 
Greener, 20 Peoria blackbirds, 18yds. rise: 
BE EMR CIROTS, SO voc 6 ns vcvn va ve cess osuescinicee 00110000000010010110 - 8 
N Parker (hep. 2) ..........0- 200 .ee+eeee++ee « 0Y016110001061 100010— 9 
W imimation (Scratch)........2.0.sevesrsveexd 01101110101000111100—11 
SERIE LED SD sana sincnnepsnveveesesaensnesio 11110100110 10011010—15 
OR CES BD ov cccnes, 50: acowceavicwsn weenie 011100000100v00U0000— 8 
I I, On own inndcnse chen xancschued 1000400100000) 000000-— 7 


PPB TINGE. 2) socncossocccsnsesccaw usnares -. .01011100110110001010—12 | 


A BIACAOGEr (UGD, D). o55i00sssesiensocnse een 30 01010110001011001010—12 


TORONTO, Feb. 16.—The Toronto Gun Club held a sparrow 
shooting meeting a: Woodbine Park tbis afternoon, when a 
match was shot between teams of 12 chosen by the president and 
vice-president, the premier officer's side winning by only two 
birds. The terms of the match were 15 birds each, l5yds. rise, for 
a supper tv be given at the club rooms, to be shot after the match 
between 10 men of the Guelph Gun Ciub and 16 of the Toronto 
Club. Following is the full score of to day’s contest: 

President’s Team, Vice-President’s Team. 





CSmaill........ 9 RO TETRIS soca scsccwnin'cene 10 
G Hansaw....... oon I’ Beldam 

POUL. 5.5 soc uieseh pines oes 10 NEipp.... ....- 

§ Staneland................ 6 PBC ocesscerveeesen onne 
Geo Leslie...............55 7 R Meldrune............0... 2 
B Peareall........s.ccceces 13 WRAGDEE .o5 5 ise co: vivccecnc DS 
W Felstead....... Sats. RODE 6 ois sscsesswasessce 6 
J Worden...................9 POR pins cu cinteewiscacensip 13 
DPA: 00 .<.000c0s0000000008e Ri POMENO... oc <oessewes acco 
W McDowall..............11 OT BIND i000 00.08 eee vcesvesss 9 
R Dixon Jondeneeeneasee _ Geo Pearsall........ -.10 
2 Hailes j-VS L Lauden és Al—11) 


Shortly after 2 o’clock the sport began, Tie teams | J, Yardin, on the 13th, 17th, 18th and 19th of April. 


The excitement over the scores made was ! 
intense as the match progressed. At the finish some dissatisfac- | 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Feb. 16.—In n contest for the silver 
pitcher to-day Stanton won by breaking 15 birds straight. Since 
a number is handicapped to a distance of 2tyds. each time he 
wins, it is doubtful as to its being captured for six months at 
least. In this match the ner eae were made: Bradbury 
10, Swift 9. Stanton 15, Choate 9, Weld 10, Bradstreet 13, Sanborn 
8, ‘Lang 14, Lee 12, Field 9, Tucker 10, Warren 14, Schaefer 10, Snow 
10, Payson 7, Short 6, Chase 12, Perry 13, Baxter 9, Stone 4, Bowker 
12, Scott 14, Pumphrey 18, Nichols 10, Melcher 12. In the merchan- 
dise match the scores made were as follows: Perry 11, Warren 
17, Lee 8, Bradstreet 12, Chase 11, Scott 9, Lang 1%, Schaefer 9, 
Field 12, Snow 12, Baxter 10, Stanton 10, Weld 14, Short 7, Bowker 
11, Pumphrey 13. In the sweepstake matches the winners were: 
Six bluerocks, Bradstreet, Melcher, Perry, Bowker and Chase; 6 
clay-pigeons, Lang: 6 bluerocks, Choate and Baxter; 6 macombers. 
Bradstreet and Perry; 6 bluerocks, Weld, Swift and Pumphrey; 6 
bluerocks, Choate, Perry and Stanton; 6 clay-pigeons, Chase, 
Choate, Bradstreet, Scott and Schaefer; 6 bluerocks, Perry, Chase, 
Weld, Sanborn and Stone; 6 macombers, Stanton; 6 macombers, 
Perry, Bowker and Choate; 9 bluerocks, Weld and Nichols; 3 pairs 
clay-pigeons, Perry, Lee, Tucker, Field and Bowker; 7 bluerocks, 
Stanton, Bradstreet, Tucker, Chase and Pumphrey; 8 clay-pigeons, 
Stanton, Warren, Scott and Lang. 


THE CAPITAL CITY GUN CLUB.—Washington, D. C., Feb 
12.—Match for the champion medal of the Capital City Gun Club. 
Mr. Hunter used for the first time the new Parker hammerless, 
12-gauge, 7lbs. 50z., and shells loaded by Hunter’s loader: 

F K Harper (18).11001011101011110100011111111111011011000111110101—34 
J H Hunter ee 
LEWELLIN. 


AMERICAN SHOOTING ASSOCIATION.—New York, Feb. 13. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: I am directed to inform you that in 
the list of gentlemen who have been requested by the American 
Shooting Association (Limited) to act as an advisory board, the 
name of Justus von Lengerke, of this city, should have been in- 
cluded.—ELLI0T SMITH, Secretary. 

IN THE NEW YORK SUBURBAN shooting, on the Suburban 
Grounds, Claremont, — City, to-morrow and Saturday, 
merchandise matches will be shot each day, 20 singles, 50 cents 
entry. prizes consisting of traps, powder, shot, wads, loaded car- 
tridges. for highest scores. To-morrow the four sets of prizes 
will be worth respectively $32.35, $6.95, $5.55 and $4.55. Saturday 
they will be $8.95, $7.90, $6.99 and $4.55. For full programme 
apply at the Association office, 261 Broadway. 

QUIMBY AGAINST THE WORLD.—From a rumor that we 
hear, trap-shooting matters in Cincinnati have received an unex- 
pected impetus, and we may look for a series of matches, as all 
the buys have been seized with a thirst for gore; but strange to 
relate they are all after the scalp of one man, and that one the 
genial Fred Quimby, who is at present making a tour among the 
Western trade. Hearing of his intended arrival, the boys took 
care that he should find an extra large mail awaiting him, and 
every letter contained a challenge t» shoot under every conceiv- 
able rules and conditions. This speaks well for their valor, but 
as our Fred is not wont .o swallow a bluff, some of them may be 
made to bite the dust. We shall anxionsly await further news 
from the Paris of America. 

MADISON, Wis., Feb. 16.—The following officers were duly 
elected at the last annual meeting of the Lake City Gun Club: 
Prest., A. M. Daggett. Vice-Prest., C. F. Ford. Sec., Wm. G. 
Dunn. Treas., Dr. R. W. Hurd. Trustees: L. Fauerbach, A. A. 
Mayers, A. C. Meyer.—W. G. Dunn, Sec. 

OTTAWA, Feb, 16.—The St. Hubert’s Gun Club had the seventh 
match for the Thompson cup this afternoon, and, although Geo. 
White has captured President Thompson’s handsome silver cup, 
the contest for second place proves very close. Mr. White to-day 


added another 19 to his score, and now has 17, 17,18, 19 and 19, each 
Thempson cup, 


out of 20 shot at, a total of 90 out of 10) shot at. 
7th competition at 20 each: 
AD Ip AW MNUD as ieee xen a:6tie S oaicieinie OP TEP POOO: «occa cscecia cussed 





We INN nnssonsceeverseacn 2 ee PREM 4 i=. cau-vccsk iow tesoobe 
E King (4 stari)........ 145 A Seth (8 start) 

PR PONDIE So aga sccsotwwpcnaieceeate M Dr DIATEIN...... 0050050 onan 
Ft ABA BUNGOIG 5 soos 0'0.05nccwer ne eS ae rr eee 7 


A strong wind was blowing during this shoot and that, to some 
extent, accounted for the small score of some of the men. E. 
King now leads with 79 out of 100 for second prize. 


WOODSTOCK, Ont., Feb. 15.—A trap and handle pigeon match 
took place here this afternoon under Dominicn rules, hetween 
Messrs. Harwood and Miiler, Thompson and Meadows, 15 birds 
each, for $50 a side. resulting in the following score: 

MAREE cesses wen 110011001111011—10 Thompson..... 110101100100100— 7 
Harwood...... 101111010101011—10  Meadows...... 101010101101110—10 


MONTREAL, Feb.'12.—The annual meeting of the Dominion Gun 
Club was held to-night at the City Hotel, and there was a large 
number of members present. Reports of the president, secretary 
and treasurer for the past vear were read and proved highly sat- 
factory, and showed the ciub to be in a flourishing position. 
After discussing some club business it was unanimously re- 
solved that the club join the Dominion Gun Alliance. The 
annual election of officers was then proceeded with and resulted 
as follows: President, Dr. F. W. Barnes; Vice-President H. A. 
Ekers; Secretary, Lewis T. Trotter; Treasurer, T. W. Lesage; 
Captain, C. H. Wallace; Committee, A. H. C. Walfoll, J. Allan, 
H. Emond, E. L. Clark and Gus Brault. 

OMAHA, N. B.—The annual State shooting tournament will be 
held this spring at the fair grounds, under the auspices of John 
ch Most exten- 
sive preparations are being made, and it is confidently expected 
that it will prove the most successful shooting tournament ever 
held in the State. Mr. Hardin has already engaged 5,000 live 

igeons and made all other arrangements on elaborate scale. 
Besides the live birds there will be two or three matches at artifi- 
cials in progress throughout each day. 





KEOKUK, lowa, March 12, 1883.—J. F. Breitenstein, Esq., Keokuk, 
Ta.: Dear Sir: The box of U.S. C.Co. paper shells that I received 
from you last fall I tried, and found them to be all that you 
claimed, and better than any shell Iever used, not one of them 
missing fire. Yourstruly, (Signed) T. J. Lowrr1e.—Adv. 





Canoeing. 





A CRUISE IN A DORY. 


CHIPS FROM THE MONA’S LOG. 
WAS born within sound of the ceaseless moan of old ocean, in 
a ship-building town in New England. My earlier years were 
from force of circumstances intimately associated with the adze, 


fashioned steam tox. Perhaps that accounts for my love of the 
water. At any rate, the wide open sea and quiet inland streams 
possess a charm hard for me to withstand. 

My first river cruise was made in a cranky “flat iron,’ decked 
with bed ticking. Since that eventful pilgrimage between the 
slimy, thatch-grown banks of the crooked Ipswich River I have 
canoed it more or less every summer. Each trip, however, con- 


| vinced me more than its predecessor that I needed a larger craft 
| than one 15ft. by 30in. for comfort’s sake. I found I needed acraft 
| large enough to de comfortable under sail; one that could be 


' easily portaged in the cars or in a wagon, and, moreover, easily 
{ rowed when the wind wouldn’t waft. 
{| One day last March, while in Boston, I took a tour of observa- 
| tion and inguiry along the wharves, thinking I might find the 
| boat that would come within my rather exact requirements. 
While wate ing the unloading of a fishing schooner, just in from 
George’s, the ocean tugboat, B. W. Morse bauled alongside of T 
| wharf and made fast. At her stern was a centerbonrd dory, 
; which the captain said he had picked up off Highland Light, Cape 
| Cod, while running into Provincetown for an anchorage during 
| the blizzard two days before. It was blowing heavily at the time, 
| he said, and an ugly breaking sea was a when the man at 
_ t e wheel sighted the castaway through the blinding snow squalls 
; as she rose upon the crest of the seas. Thinking some poor feliow 
| had lost his vessel to the eastward, and was perishing from ex- 
osure, the tug was hove to, to wait for the dory to driftdown. A 
huge wave hurled the trail craft against the tug’s quarter, and 
before the sea fell from under ber she was easily hauled inboard, 
No traces of her vessel or owner could be found, and the tug ran 
into Provincetown. 
Te captain’s narrative set metothinking something like this: 
! Two dories have crossed the Atlantic; all the deep-sea fishermen 
use this handy, buoyant little craft, which also predominates in 
every New England gy town Where boat fishing is followed 
for a liyelihood. If that dory can keep keel up in astorm 
that will drive a powerful steam tug into harbor, and is light 
; enough to be hauled from the water over a vessel’s rail berore a 
sea cun fall from under her, wouldn’t she make a first-class boat 
for vacation cruising upon large bodies of water? 





Then the important question as to adory’s sailing qualities 
arose. Would she stand up under a good spread, and would she 
work to windward? I asked a salt-incrusted old fellow with a 
black pipe in his mouth, who was stretched out on a heap of nets, 
if adory could sail well. He eyed me for a moment in evident 
distrust; removing the pipe he got up and opened his mouth: 
“Why, man, the dories round Provincetown and Swampscott will 
outsail anythingof their length. Portugese dory fishermen are 
always the last in ina blow, and they don’t start first, either. A 
dor: she’ll sail like a witch when she’s built that way.” 

at settled it, andI purchased the derelict for a $10 bill. I 
found she was a lapstreak 18ft. Jong. with 5ft. beam and about 
20in. deep amidships, with peg of rise at bow and stern. Her 
bottom was oval, 14ft. long by 18in. wide, thus giving considerable 
rake to bow and sternpost. She was a sailing dory and her bilge 
was very full, giving stability and power. I found to my chagrin 
that one of her strakes was stove amidships, and I worried day 
and night as to how I should regmir the fracture. A warm day 
and a little patience fixed the plank as good as new, and I was 
eat happy. 

_The mast steps and thwarts were orignally eat for a schooner 
rig, with the jibstay fastened in the eyes, no bowsprit being used. 
E placed the step and thwart as far forward as possible. Then [ 
decked her over with in. white pine, ie ogee by stout arched 
carlins, 7ft. forward, 2ft. aft and 10in. at the sides. 2in. white 
oak coaming encircled the oval cockpit. A pair of long-shanked 
oarlocks were fitted firmly to the coaming 10in. aft the amidship 
thwart. Although rather timid of hatches, I did place one in the 
after deck and packed it not; for I cut a circular hole in the deck 
and fitted in a circular tin box minus the bottom, and witha tele- 
scopic cover with a handle, which gave me an opening 10in. in 
diameter. The centerboard was well forward, and to give the 
boat a good grip I had a drop rudder made with an immersed 
area of 15X12in.; the tiller was 3ft. long, and to prevent it fouling 
with the mizen sheet, a traveler was dispensed with and the sheet 
rigged after the simpie yet very handy fashion of the Vineyard 
and Block Isiand fishing boats. I rivetted a very stout chafing 
batten around the gunwale, and then thoroughly painted the 
Mona inside and out. 

I rigged her with two sprit sails, and got them nicely balanced 
after afew trials. The mainsail was peaked up well and had no 
boom. At the clew was fastened a lug sheet, which was very 
handy, and rendered the sail easy to furl in case of a squall. The 
mainsail had three sets of reef points. The mizen wasa standin 
rig. For bad weather I used the mizen forward and a very sma 
dandy aft, and got a very good balance. The storm sail was sel- 
dom taken from its gaskets under the port-side deck. A strap 
and cords held the mainsail when furled along the starboard 
washboard. 

The Mona’s tent was satisfactory. It was made of heavy duck 
and tanned, as were the sails. Two a at either end of the 
cockpit supported the ridge which did service as a sprit and pro- 
jected a foot over the cockpit. The sides of the tent were fast- 
ened under the chafing batten by a series of hooks in the same 
manner in which ashoe is laced. The ends, which were in one 
triangular piece, were fastened by a similar arrangement across 
the decks. In each end a flap rolled 7 for a door and fastened 
with a strap like the sides of a carriage top. Deadeyes were 
placed in each side and end of the tent and formed convenient 
windows. The peak of this tent was 40in. from the grating in the 
bottom ef the dory and the side decks gave ample shelf room 
when the tent was set. 

I carried a 75-cent lamp stove and would not attempt a cruise 
without it. When notin use this handy, yet much persecuted 
utensil was stowed in a tight box in the bows and out of the way. 
It did not slop over and did not smoke, but it did cook nicely and 
gave plenty of light and grateful warmth during cold storms 
while riding it out in some sheltered creek or hauled out high 
and dry onthe beach. I must add here that I carried two light 
rollers, and with their aid I could move the heavily loaded boat 
any required distance, even over mud. I was provided with a 
good Chester anchor and 60 fathoms of in. cable, which were 
stowed under the deck forward of the centerboard. A grub box 
was stowed under the forward deck, as were my blankeis and 
“duds” in oiled cotton bags. ! 

At length my holiday came and I was free for a three weeks’ 
outing. I had 7 trip after trip, aud studied the maps at 
my disposal till I knew more of the coast and rivers of New Eng- 
land than I had ever learned of mv own family history. A cruise 
down the Merrimac and around the coast from Newburyport to 
Boston at last seemed the most feasible, and one morning found 
me at Lawrencs, and afloat with a cance as far as Essex for my 
traveling companion. I intended to follow the Merrimac to its 
mouth, take the Plum Island, Ipswich, Essex Canal and Essex 
Rivers to Essex, then take open water to the Siuam River, and 
the ocean to Boston, which itinerary was carried out to the letter 
before my a ended. 

Everything being finally pronounced correct we waved adieu to 
the urchins and omnipresent loafers who had assembled to see us 
off, and grasping oars and paddle we shot out into the river. 
Aided by the strong current we floated past high gullied banks 
surmounted by dense groves of maples and birch, and skirted 
with alders, swamp and smoky maples. In places the gnarled 
and twisted roots formed fantastic networks where freshets had 
washed the earth away. The river bed is a streaked yellowish 
clay, hard and smooth, with few dangerous submerged rocks. 
Above the water mark was a deposit of white dust sifted into the 
grass, reeds and driftwocd. 

Rowing soon proved too much of an exertion for hoth of us, and 
taking acvantage of the liftle air there was —— we stepped 
our masts, and with lazily crawing sails stood close into the 
rushes on the Bradford side of the river, startling the dragon fly 
from cardinal and blue joint. Here and there the sparkling sur- 
face was broken by an eddy, or shaded by clumps of alders with 
an occasional scraggy oak standing alone like a sentinel above 
the level meadows. Stretching ourselves upon our cushions we 
grew drowsy; the breeze wafted us along without exertion, its 
cool breath fanned us into a half sleep, and we were oblivious to 
aught but day dreams, with now and then a loll against the tiller 
to keep clear of the bank. I do not know how long we proceeded 
in this desultory way, as the monotonous, yet ever changing 
panorama lulled us into a half sleep. 

The Mona gradually drew ahead of the canoe, when suddenly I 
was rudely awakened from my reverie by an unearthly yeli from 
my companion. I tumbled ou end just asa rain squajl moved past 
and received a tremendous whack on my brain-case from the jib- 
ing mizen. The airseemed full of stars, wind and water (no doubt 
this phenomenon was heightened by the rap mv head had 
received), and for a moment I stood helpless. Before serious 
damage was done we got ashore, wet and disgusted. In afew 
minutes the sun again brightened the smiling water, and we 
headed toward the ocean with the hard earned conviction that 
eternal vigilance is the price of an upright boat. 

We descended quite rapidly, for the current quickens between 
Bradford on the right and Methuen on the left bank. These 
towns have fertile and highly cultivated farms and meadows, and 
the rambling farm houses and dweilings gleam on the uplands 
among groves of oak and pine. The river widens and from its 
whirling eddies et Island, one of nature’s emeralds, rises from 
a setting like burnished silver. We landed, and then crossing the 
river, entered a bush-fringed brook which we followed till we 
found ourselves in a glen amid a profusion of wild roses and moss- 
covered rocks which filled the water course. Beneath an oak” 
reclined a couple of Cupid’s victims, no doubt exchanging those 
oft-repeated vows and whispering the same sweet old story which 
has so often made cr marred a life. At any rate they had chosen 
an Eden for their trysting place, and we thoughtfully turned our 
backs upon dreams of bliss we had so rudely awakened and 
retreated into the open stream. A miniature rapid awaited us 
and before we knew it we were in the rush and tumble of the 
falls. Below was a sandy cove where sticks and leaves were rid- 
ing at anchor or drifting round and round in the circling eddies 
that lapped the redgy banks. A score of turtles dropped into the 
quiet water at our approach, and a sleepy bittern, scared out of 
— — flopped away with his precious legs to a more secluded 
retreat. 

Again rain pattered upon us, announcing another shower. 

“Was that thunder?” suddenly asked my companion; but there 
was no need for a reply, for from a black cloud now rising fast 
we saw a vivid flash of ligntning fall. : 

“T should say it was.” I replied, and, getting into my oil clothes, 
we began to look for a camp as the salt sailor eagerly scans the 
coast for a haven. The canoeist camper becomes a very fair 
topographical engineer after a little experience, and a deep ravine 
under the confines of Haverhill, beneath the skirts of a pine wood, 
looxed to “be the best shelter from the fast gathering tempest. 
Kounding another bend we hear the sullen roar of a rapid, and 
the tumoling, turbulent Mitchell’s Falls burst upon our view. 
With some difficulty we reached the hillside, and the canoe was 
carried up the incline and placed on a level beneath a giant beech, 
while the Mona was run ashore in the lilypads. We put up our 
tents, and beneath dry roofs watched the river as the rain churned 
its surface into foam and finally shut its misty water from sight. 
The shower soon passed, and, finding we had seleeted a good 
camp, we made a jolly camp-fire and satisfied the inner mechan- 


ism. 
“Wouldn’t it be a grand thing,” said 15x30, “if we had neve - 
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learned to eat; then we could ‘travel light,’ as our clan prophet, 
dear old ‘Nessmuk,’ puts it.” 


ith him, for if I did not assimilate there 
5 ane at box to monkey with and work myself into par- 


would be no 
oxisms over during the 


winter. 
‘As the twilight closed over the hills we sat by the fire, watching 
e. Flowing without a ripple, the sunset clouds 
the river in silenc Q e 60m, produc p ranother aky which 
to the dark shadows of the tree-frin nks. e 
oem of ihe, rapids became grayer and darker, acold mist hovered 
above the hurrying waters and hung like a veil as it merged into 


were reflected upon its quiet 


the blackness of the banks beyond. 


i 
dha: view, and 15x30 


ner of man or beast we had to deal with. 


“What was that?” gasped my companion, with the glowing 
brand held over the expectant pipe bowl. We investigated. 
istant, calmly stood a dozen 

cows, reflectively chewing their cuds and eyeing us with open- 
ed wonder. I was about to put down the word admiration, but 


There, on the level ridge not 25ft. 


that term would scarcely fit our lack of valor. A yell and rush 


and the animated milk fountains were dispersed, and sought 


more congenial quarters. 


Putting out the fire we turned into our narrow beds, and adjust- 
ing the mosquito netting were ready for nature to put in her 
But sleep was a long time in com- 
ing tous. Listening to the fairy-like music of countless insects, 
the moaning of the whip-poor-will, the wild laugh of the loon as it 
blended fantastically with the cadance of the rapids, we at last 
fell into an uneasy slumber. Once | awoke and indistinctly heard 
the hoarse rapids and the chilly night wind as it sighed along the 
hillside. A sturgeon leaped from the water, and the ripple ot the 
closing circles gently rocked my floating bed chamber. When 
next I awoke it was broad daylight, but the river was concealed 
by fog, nothing but a few yards of gray rocks and water and a 
world of gray vapor. Gradually the filmy trees and bushes 
defined themselves, the fog thinned out and sailed away to the 


work for the next ten hours. 


eastward, leaving the air clear, the sky 
“Of an azure hue, 
Untarnished fair as is the violet 
Or anemone, when the spring stiews them 
By some meandering rivulet.” 
Mitchell’s Falls is along reach of rocks and broken water, 
through which a canal €0ft. wide has been cut of sufficient depth 


toadmit the passageof light draft vessels. Nothing had been 
done to remove this impediment to navigation till 1870, when a 


large appropriation was made by Congress through the instru- 
mentality of General B. F. Butler. The work, I believe, has been 
abandoned. The object of this canal was to open the river from 
the sea to Lawrence and Lowell. 

We entered the swift yellow torrent, and in afew moments 
drifted side by side in a quiet cave below, where, some ten years 
ago, several coal barges were sunk ina freshet and 300 tons of 
black diamords were lost. We had now reached the limit of tide- 
water, although the Merrimicis backed by tidal influence to Law- 
rence. The left, or Haverhill side of the river, 1s shaded by a thick 
growth of birches and oaks, with here and _ there tiny beaches of 
white sand. The right bank is vastly different, being for the 
most part a rolling country, richin farmsand pastures. Withan 
energy born of the morning We paddled steadily till we came in 
sight of Haverhill, the gem of the Merrimac valley. Across the 
river stretches an iron bridge 690ft. in length, supported by five 
piers and supplied with an improved draw. This bridge was built 
in 1875 at a cost of nearly $100,000. Haverhill has now some 20,000 
inhabitants, Certain portions of the town, or rather city, have an 
appearance of venerable age, but the river side was leveled by 
fire a few years ago and has been rebuilt. A few tall masts and 
sailboats betray the vicini'y of the ocean, as we glide under the 
railroad track, and a festive fireman dumps his ashpan upon our 
immaculate decks. 

As Haverhill and Bradford are ieft behind the nature of the 
country changes; that on the right to meadows, on the left to 
sparsely wooded uplands rising abruptly from the water. Setting 
sail, we beat around a bend in the river, and then skimmed down 
a straight reach to Groveland,a mile below. As we proceeded 
the meadows gave way to hills. and we saw the beautiful town 
nestied upon the right bank ina grove of loftv pines. The sun- 
light upon the white cotiages gave an indescribable effect, and 
made a picture worthy a more facile pen than mine. We landed 
beneath the magnificent bridge which spans the river at this 
point, and looked over the quaint little settlement. The village 
store was raided, and our miscellaneous purchases -omewhat dis- 
concerted the urchin behind .he counter. He ioted the crackers, 
cheese, canned goods, etc., to the fleet in an old meal bag, and we 
explained the method and workings of our little craft to a round 
dozen of interested citizens. At Groveland the tide rises tfi., and 
floats vessels of 260 tcns, besides the steamers with passenger 
capacity of 1,200. The new bridge was built in 1871, at a cost of 
$85,000, and is crossed by the Haverhill & Groveland Street Rail- 
way tracks. The river is wide and straight for several miles, and 
very unlike the waters 10 miles behind. With a spanking beam 
wind, and enough of it, we laid our course for Rock Village, and 
“let her hum.” The dory drew away from her consort as the 
boats sped through the dancing water, with even a dash of spray 
now and then, and a rush of white foam under the lee rail. It 
was glorious, but a trifle flawy as the puffs swooped down off the 
hills. GEO. 8S. Hupson. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


W. C. A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


HE executive committee, W. C. A., held its annual meeting at 
the Stillman, Cleveland, O., on Jan. 5. All the officers and 
members of the regatta and executive committees were present 
with the exception of Vice-Com. D. H. Crane, D. J. Kirkpatrick 
and C. J. Boustield. Com. J. RK. Bartlett presided. [t was moved 
by Stedman and seconded by Ellard that the meet be held at 
Ballast Island, July 13-29 inclusive. 

Very spirited and well presented discussions were held con- 
cerning Class C canoes and their limitations, resulting in their 
being disqualified from competing for the Trophy or the Gardner 
cups, which remain for classes A and B only, and the limiting of 
their sail area, to make them a cruising rather than a racing 
canoe, the rule for limitation being that of Mr. H. D. Crane, 
which is as follows: The centerboard or boards to extend no more 
than 24in. below the garboard, and the maximum sail area to be 
calculated by adding the length in feet to the beam in inches, and 
multiplying this quotient by 24%. This equals the square feet of 
sail area to be carried in any proportion so long as it can be 
= set, lowered and reefed to three-fourths its area when 
afloat. 

A cup for Class C will be provided by Judge or rather Skipper 
N. Longworth of Cincinnati. A unanimous vote of thanks was 
extended to the Skipper for his gift and his kindness. The second 
week of the meet wili be devoted to racing, the regatta beginning 
Monday. July 22. The hop will be held at Rehberg’s, Toledo 
Club. The programme of races was presented by the regatta 
committee, as published in the FoREST AND STREAM of Feb. 7. 
Business being concluded, the meeting adjourned, at the invita- 
tion of the Cleveland C.C., to the private dining room of the 
Stillman, where a bounteous repast was discussed by the hungry 
canoeists. Many excellent and eloquent speeches, intermingled 
with both vocal and instrumental music, made the evening a 
most enjoyable one. O. H. Root, Sec’y-Treas. 

We have received with the above a copy of the menu, a little 
tent with the W. C. A. flag above it, the bill of fare being on each 
side of the tent.) _ 


A. C. A. COMMITTEES FOR 1889. 


EGATTA—E. B. Edwards, Peterboro, Canada; E. L. French, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; D. B. Jacques, Toronto, Canada. 

Transportation—C. V. Winne, Albany, N. Y.; W. J. White, 
Montreal, Quebec; J. N. McKendrick, Galt, Canada; W. McK. 
Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Camp Site and Arrangements—R. J.Wilkin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. 
Z. Rogers, Peterboro, Canada; J. G. Edwards, Lindsay, Canada: 
ae Jones, Brockville, Canada; C. E. L. Porteus, Kingston, 

anada. 

Cruising—A. F. D. Macgachen, Lindsay, Canada; L. B. Palmer, 
Newark, N. J.; D. A. Poe, Montreal, Quebec. 7 ° 

Cerufied: G. W. HATTON, Sec.-Treas., A. C. A, 


“CANOE HANDLING.”—Now is the time, before the season 
commences, to look over your canoe and outfit and put all in 
order for cruising, racing and camping. If you have not Mr. 

aux’s indispensable book “Canoe Handling” send at once for 
the new and enlarged edition. 


A.C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Atlantie Division: Theo. Ledyard, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; G. W. Vreeland, Hackensack, N. J.; Wm. 
T. Roberts, J. A. Barten, E. H. Barten, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AGAWAM.—We call attention to the advertisement of this fast 
canoe, offered for sale on another page. 





had gone out while we were watching this wonderful 
f reached for an ember to touch up the 
weed. Acracking stick on the bank above us sent the “goose 
flesh” creeping over me in an instant, for I knew not what man- 












































































ATLANTIC DIVISION A. C. A. 


New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and parts of 
Virginia and New Ye 


making a of 
4a collecting all possible information regarding them, not onl 
for the use of canoeists, but for general reference. The annu 


to secure the lar sible attendance from w 


abandoned, as it lies to far 


passage across New York Bay. 
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tions. 


A NEW CRUISING ORGANIZATION. 


circular letter: 
To all those interested in boating and yachting, Greeting: 


the *Pequots.” 


clude larger boats and aim to form a strictly cruising fleet. 
In the new order, the canoe finds fraternal companionship with 


same organization, and thruugh a union of effort, bound for the 
same good port of concentrated pleasure. 


ports other than New Haven, and the club pennant insures the 
certainty of most hospitable and fraternal recognition wherever 
it 1s shown in the Sound or adjacent waters, individual members 
profiting greatly thereby while cruising. 

The annual ‘*Meet,” with a regular programme of races, in 
which each class may participate, produces that good natured 
rivalry resulting in improved types and seamanshi , and accom- 
panied by the pleasures incident to camp Jife with family and 
triends, including the ladies, naturally proves the date of most 
profound and pleasurable anticipation in the Pequot almanac. 

With the probable selection of one of the *““Ihimbles” as the 
permanent summer home of the Association, the members, their 
tamilies and friends, and cruisers in general, will be welcomed 
and furnished a delightful rendezvous for the entire season; sup- 
plying all the necessities and conveniences of a first-class resort, 
without the usual cost, that factor being persistently reduced to 
the very minimnm. 

The out-of-commission season is enlivened by the annual din- 
ner in October, and a series of monthly camp-fires, where a 
mutual exchange of cruising and camping experiences, with a 
pestty large admixture of good music can but please and profit 
all. 
Although we have a complete and thorough organization, it 
has not been deemed advisable as yet to place a limit upin the 
style or size of entering craft, and while confessing a decided 
preference for “single-hand” cruisers, small yachts and small 
boats of every description will be welcomed, upon the approval 
of the proper authorities. 

We propose to encourage elementary boating, and to such as 
are interested in matters nautical, but are inexperienced, we 
would suggest that there is no better school for seamanship, nor 
a safer, cheaper, healthier, or more pleasant recreation than 
small boat sailing. 

It may interest those giving the matter serious consideration to 
know that the officers of the association are prepared to furnish 
gratuitous information regarding all the pleasure craft and ap- 

ointments of every sort now in the market in this vicinity and 
in New York, and to aid any would-be member in every way 
possible that may tend to boom the “small boat navy.” ¢« 

The initiation fee of the association is one dollar, and the dues 
are one dollar per year. Noassessment forany purpose whatever. 
F. P. LEwIs, Sec’y-Treas. W. A. BOWDEN, Com. 

Past Events.—1887, July 1-6. Annual meet at Lighthouse Point, 
New Haven Harbor. 1888.—.July 18-23. Annual meet at Chimon 
Island, Norwalk Group. 

Fixtures.—1s89.—July 3l-Aug. 7. Annual meet at the “Thim- 
bles.” Aug. 8, General cruise of the whole fleet lasting until 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 

The officers a.e:—Com., W. A. Borden; Vice-Com., F. P. Sher- 
wood; Sec’y-Treas,, F. P. Lewis; Chaplain, Rev. A. N. Lewis. 
Meas., E. C. Bogart; Captain, Bridgeport Division, J. H. Row- 
land; Captain, New Havn Division, G. Skiff Ford. The club 
has now 40 members. 


THE A. C. A. YEAR BOOK.—Sec’y-Treas. Hatton writes us 
that arrangements have been made with Messrs. Pentzand Vaux, 
of the Sail and Paddle, to publish the A. C. A, Year Book on terms 
most advantageous to the Association. The publishers will print 
and mail, free of cost to the Association, a book similar to that of 
last year, but larger and more complete; they in return to have 
the sole advertising privileges. The bcok will be issued about 
May 1, or before, and will ve re-arranged, with much new matter, 
including cuts. This plan relieves the Association of a large item 
of expense and at the same time secures a better book than in the 
past. In order to have a complete record of members and canoes, 
members are requested to send as soon as possible to their Division 
Pursers their present addresses and the names and dimensions of 
their canoes where alterations have been made since last _ 
It rests largely with the individual members of the 4. ©. A. 
—, or ne the book is complete and accurate and published 




































































HE officers of the Atlantic Division, comprising the States of 
mnsylvania, 
ork, including Long Island, have m at 
work during the winter in laying out the exact boundaries of the 
Division, preverts large maps covering all of its territory. and 

ist navigable and canoeable waters with a view 


meet of the Division will be held in July, from the 10th to the 22d; 
and it is intended to arrange the location and a ing cy so as 
vithin the Divi- 

sion. To this end al = of Long Island Sound has been 
rom the center of the Division, and 

efforts are being made to find a suitable site near the Navesink 
Highlands, probabiy on the Navesink River below Red Bank. 
This place can be reached in a couple of hours from Philadelphia, 
and in about half that time by boat or rail from New York. The 
eneral programme, so far as arranged, is to start two cruising 
eets, one from the Hudson and one from the Passaic, about 
Wednesday, July 10, with a rendezvous on Staten Island on Wed- 
nesday night, where the New York and Brooklyn clubs will join. 
The combined fleet will take one or two days, according to the 
weather, to continue the cruise to camp, arriving not later than 
Saturday morning, which will really be the first day of the meet 
proper. If the weather should be unusually bad sume arrange- 
ment will be made for a steamer to call at Staten Island for 
tne canoes, landing them near the camp and avoiding the rough 


The meet will continue during the week, some races being held, 
but the most interesting events wiil be reserved for Saturday, 
July 20. Toe morning will probably be devoted to racing, in the 
afternoon a clam bake or similar festival will take place. after 
which the annual meeting of the Division will be held, followed 
by a camp-fire in the evening. Jf a suitable location can be found 
arrangements will be made so that men who cannot take a vaca- 
tion from businesa can send their tents to camp by the first 
Saturday an ‘ spend each night in camp, going to New York every 
day; while it is expected that many will avail themselves of the 
halt holiday to spend the last Saturday and Sunday in camp and 
be present at the meeting, though not able to enjoy the entire 
meet. The programme of races has not yet been arranged by the 
regatta committee, but the officers have decided to present a 
special prize for a sailing race over a course of not less than three 
mniles, to be open only to canoes that comply with the following 
conditions: Each canoe must come within the limits laid down by 
the A. C. A. rules, and in addition must have a well not less than 
léin. wide for a length of 4ft.; there must be a permanent bulkhead 
forward and one aft, not less than 3ft. from the stem and stern 
respectively, and with at least 6ft. between them; and there must 
be room in the well for the crew to sleep, with at least 5ft. be- 
tween the after end of the well and the centerboard trunk; all 
centerboards must house without projecting below the keel or 
above the surrounding deck or ccoamings; no part of the hull or 
fittings shall project beyond the beam allowed by the A.C. A. 
rules. Sails shall be lowered on deck »nd hoisted again at least 
once during the race, and the start may be ordered with sails 
down. ‘The donors of the prize reserve the right to refuse the 
entry of avy canoe which shall violate the spirit of these rules. 
The programme will include the usual unhmited race, but the 
above prize is offered in the hopes of securing competition be- 
ma fide cruising canoes, and the notice is given at this 
early date in order that ample time may be allowed for prepara- 
tion. it is the mtention to interpret the above conditions as lib- 
erally as possible in the case of existing canoes that are in essen- 
tial respects cruising craft, and at the same time to bar out boats 
obviously not suitable for cruising, but built to evade the condi- 


HE Pequot Canoe Association has just sent out the following 


With your permission, we desire to call attention to a move- 
ment, that is now in progress, toward uniting the “Small Boat” 
owners of Long Island Sound into a compact association for 
cluising, racing, and general good-fellowship, under the flag. of 


The Pequot Association was founded in the summer of 1886, as 
a sub-division of the American Canoe Asseciation, in the effort 
to popularize canoeing hereabout, but after a two years’ experi- 
ence (following the natural tendency of all boatmen, pleasure 
sailing upon salt water, with its almost unlimited possibilities in 
matter ot distance and the consequently increased demands upon 
sea-going qualities, storage and carrying capacity), the Pequots, 
while stiil recognizing the many special features of merit pecu- 
liar to the canoe, have so amended their organization as te in- 


sloop yachts, jib-and-mainsail boats, steam or naphtha launches, 
sharpies, and the Yankee version of the English yawl; all of the 


The membership of the Pequots already extends to several 


LIMITS IN THE “UNLIMITED” RACE.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am surprised to see the Spterereieiees of “unlimited” 
which such an old canoeman as “Katrina” = forward in his 
letter to the FOREST AND STREAM of Feb. 7. After reading it one 
would infer that the “unlimited” race was free from any resi 
tions whatever, while the facts are that nearly a page of the A. 
C. A. book is taken up with restrictions which a canoe must con- 
form to in order to enter this same “unlimited” race. The term 
originated at the time when there were limits both to ballast and 
sail in the races, and was applied to races in which a man could 
carry as much ballast and sail as he chose, though at the same 
time he was limited as now. in beam, depth, drop of board and 
other particulars, and was by no means free to exercise his in- 
genuity without regard to rules.—S. D.S. 


THE A.C. A. REGATTA REPORT.—Mr. Vaux, the chairman of 
the committee of 1888, has prepared a very complete record of 
the work of the committee in the shape of a scrap-book in which 
are the full reports of the races, as published in the FOREST AND 
STREAM, the report of the regatta committee, the regatta pro- 
gramme, entry blanks, prize lists, and all the bills and accounts 
of the committee for 1888. In addition there is a copy of every 
circular and blank used by the committee, as well as all corre- 
spondence relating to its work. Thisis the first time that infor- 
mation of this kind, almost invaluable to new committees, has 
been put into convenient and permanent form. The idea — 
nated with Mr. Vaux, and it isto be hoped that future com 
tees will adopt it in turn. , 


Machting. 


FIXTURES. 


JUNE. 

18-20-22. Katrina-Titania, N. Y. 
3-5-7. Katrina-Shamrock, N. Y. 22. Beverly,Marbleh’d,lst Cham 
15. Corinthian, Marbiehead. 26. Pleon, Club. 

15. Seawanhaka, Annual, N. Y. 29. Corinthian, Marblehead. 
15. Lynn. Club, Lynn. 29. Beverly,Mon.Beach,ist Open 
17. Seaw snhaka, 40ft. Class, N.Y 

« JULY. 


13. Lynn, Club, Lynn. 








1. Larchmont, Spring. 


4. Larchmont, Annual. 
4. Beverly, Mon Beach, lst Buz. 13. Beverly, Mon.Beach,2d Open 
Bay. 3 Corinthian, Marblehead. 
4. Beverlv, Marbleh’d, Ist Cup. 17. Pleon, Club Cruise. 
4. Hyde Park,Annual,Chicago. 20. Beverly,Marblehead, 2d Cup. 
6. Beverly, Marbleh’d,2d Cham 24. Pleon, Club. 
6. Sippican, Annual. Marion. 27. Corinthian, Marblehead. 
—. Knickerbocker, 20ft. craft, 27. Beverly, Mon. Beach, 2d Buz. 
Ocean Race. ay. 
—. Seawanhaka, Annual Cruise 31. Pleon, Open. 
10. Pleon Club, ist Cham. ‘ 
AUGUST. 


3. Sippican, “lub, Marion. 24. Lynn, Excursion, Lynn. 
3. Beverly. Marblenh’d, Ist Cup. 24. Beverly,Mon.Beach,3d Open. 
7. Pleon, 2d Cham, _ 24 Larchmont, Oyster Boats. 

. Lynn, Club, Lynn. 24. Corinthian, Marblehead. 
10. Lynn, Ladies’ Day, Lynn. 28. Pleon, Sail off. 
0. Corinthian, Marblehead. 31. Beverly, Marbleh’d, Ist Open 
7. Beverlv.Marbleh’d, 3d Cham 31. Sippican, Club, Marion. 
1. Pleon, 3d Cham. 

SEPTEMBER. 


2. Lynn, Open, Lynn. 12. Beverly, Mon. Beach, 3d Buz. 

2. Beverly, Mon. Beach,2d Open Bay. 

2. Corinthian, Marblehead. 14. Corinthian, Marblehead. 

7. Beverly, Marblehead,3d Cup 14. Lynn, Club, Lynn. 

7. Larchmont, Fall Annual. 21. Beverly. Marblen’d, Sail Off. 
28. Lynn, Club, Lynn. 


BUILDING NOTES. 


HE new Morgan 40 has been started at Piepgrass’s yard. She 
will be of steel, the plating being 8 and 10 gauge. Her beam 
will be 12ft. and draft 10ft. Mr. Thomas’s steel yaw! has the deck 
laid, and the work is going ahead quite rapidly. She will be 65ft. 
over all, 52ft. 6in. ak l4ft. 10in. beam, and 9ft. draft. The keel 
is laid for the Morgan schooner. Mr. Grinnell’s schooner is 
ee plated. Her length over all will be 81ft., ].w.1. 65ft., beam 
19ft. 10in. 

At Bay Ridge Mr. Ayres is busy with three new boats, having 
completed Mr. Mayberry’s launch. The latter now lies in the 
shop, a very han<isomely finished piece of work. Besides Mr. 
Whitlock’s cutter Mr. Ayers will build a 40 from Mr. Gardner’s 
designs fora New York ya”htsman, and also a 28ft. c. b. sloop 
from his own model for Mr. H. B. Ogden, of Brooklyn. The 40 
will be similar to Mr. Whitlock’s 30, but with 13ft. beam and 9ft. 
draft. The 30is now partly pianked and the deck frame is in. 
The yacht is very graceful in outline, with a handsome overhang 
ateachend. The stern promises to be particularly hght ana 
pleasing. The frame has occasioned some comment on account 
of the small scantling, but the best of material and workmanship 
is employed, and the boat will be not only lighter but stronger 
than most of her class. Mr. Ogden’s sloop will be 38ft. over all, 
or l.w.L., 12ft. beam, and about 3ft. 6in. draft, withinside ballast 
of iron. 

At Mumm’s yard the Chispa is practically completed, save the 
final painting. Her mast has been stepped for the past three 
weeks and is drying out in a way that will tell when she comes 
alongside some of the new boats whose spars are not roughed out 
yet. The bowsprit is also in place, « very long stick. The yacht 
will be launched and fitted out very early in the season, and if 
there is any truth about the “early bird” she should capture 
some prizes before other new boats of the class are in commis- 
sion. It paysin more ways than one to order a yacht in the fall. 
Next to Chispa is the handsome little compromise sloop that Mr. 
Mumm is building for sale. She is compleied so far as the hull is 
concerned, except the cabin joiner work. 

At South Boston Lawley is pushing rapidly the large fleet of 
yachts nowin hand. A part of the hill will be removed to give 
room for a new building shed, in which Mr. Boggs’ steam launch, 
designed by Mr. Burgess, will be built. She will be 65ft. on Lw.l. 
Col. Forbes’ schooner is partly planked, and the trunk is com- 
pleted. The Beebe 40, Verena, is about planked, while the lead 
keel of the Belmont 40, Mariquita, has been cast, the stem and 
stern are set up, and the frames are ready. Mr. Richardson’s 46- 
footer, Nepenthe, has been run out of doors, and Mr. Ellis’ Nanon 
is nearly completed. Another 40 from Mr. Burgess’ designs will 
be built for a syndicate of Providence yachtsmen. Mr. Lawley 
has also estimated on a 3-tonner of the old type, about 28ft. 3in. 
l.w.]., 4ft. 9in. beam, and with 444 tons on keel, for Mr. C. P. 
Richardson, of New Orleans. The steel steamer at the Atlantic 
works is piated up and the inside work is going on. She will be 
launched early and finished by June. 

At Salem Mr. Frishie is planking the 40 and will lay the 
keel of the 30 this week. The deck joiner work is heing 
eo rapidly and will be ready before the decks are laid. Capt. 

arry Randall, of the cutter Stranger, has arrived from South- 
ampton and will fit out both craft. 

At Essex Mr. A. D. Story is building a keel schooner with inside 
ballast, designed by Mr. T. A. Irving. She is a cruiser, 43ft. over 
all, 40ft. l.w.1., 15ft. beam and 7ft. 6in. draft. 

At Pryor’s yard, City Point, the windows have been painted 
and all cracks caulked to hide from outsiders the new launch 
building for Mr. C. D. Mosher, of Buzz fame. She is to be about 
60ft. long and to show more speed than any of her predecessors, 

Lawley has the contract for another 40-footer for New York, 
designed by Mr. Burgess for Mr. Macomb G. Foster, of the 
Knickerbocker C. C., an old canoe sailor and paddler, who has 
lately taken to yachting. She will be a keel craft, 39ft. 6in. l.w.1., 
13ft. 6in. beam and 3ft. draft. 

At Baltimore Mr. Joseph Hutson has nearly completed a cutter 
for Mr. Alfred Nickles, of New York. She will be 27ft. 6in. over 
all, 22ft. 6in. l.w.1, 8ft. beam, about 5ft. draft, with 2,500lbs. of 
iron in keel. She will have a single jiband will bear the honored 
name of Benjamin Harrison. 

Capt. Cuthbert, of Trenton, Ontario, will build a centerboard 
sloop for Mr. J. H. Fearnside, of Hamilton, Ontario. She will be 
25ft. 1.w.1. and 10ft. beam, and is to beat a certain Hamilton yacht 
under a forfeit of $100. 

At Winthrop, Mass., Mr. D. W. Belcher is building a catboat 
25ft. over all, lift. beam, 3ft. draft. He has in hand. also a cat- 
boat 17ft. over all, 10ft. 4in. ].w.1., 6ft. Gin. beam and Ifr. 6in. draft. 
Mr. Belcher has _ built the fast cathoats Mischief, 18ft. 5in. over 
all, 16ft. lin. l.w.]., 8ft. 6in. beam, 2ft. draft, and Topsy, also the 
spritsail boat Mary, l6ft. 4in. long, 7ft. 6in. beam and 2ft. draft. 
and tae jib and mainsail boats Trouble, 23ft. over all, 20ft. l.w.1., 
llft. beam, 2ft. 31m. draft, and Modoc, the very successful racer 
of last season. 

Williams has neerly finished Com. Corbett’s little cutter and 
has started the second one, while ©. A. Borden is building an- 
other for the Mosquito Fleet. Mr, Jeff Borden, Jr., has designed 
ene, 2ift, over all, 16ft. 1,w,],, for the Pleon ¥, C, of Marblehead, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 











eaten, and the one who draws la courte paille is none other than 
that famous discoverer of “Jerusalem and Madagascar and North 
and South Amerikee,” Little Billee. In short, it was from this 
little poem that Thackeray derived his amusing yarn of the 
“Three Sailors of Bristol Citee.” ; 

The Italian and Scandinavian sea songs each fill a chapter of 
their own, the former being, as one would expect, more musical and 
poetic, largely com of boat and fisher songs, which partake 
of the easy and indolent character of the sunny shores of Italy. 
The Scandinavian songs, on the contrary, are far more vigorous 
ana actake of the sea entirely, as becomes the descendants of 

e ings. 

The German songs are few in number, but_include some very 
good ones. Miss Smith hasincluded in the collection a little song 
which we have heard in this country, but the music of which we 
have never been able to find in print, and which she is probably 
the first to put in type. Though the excuses she is forced to make 
at times for the words apply to part of this, the song is a peculiar 
one in some respects. The air is a very plaintive one, well fitted 
to the sad words of the chorus, and both are entirely at variance 
with the rather nonsensical words of the song itself. Though 
popular with sailors it is worth while to point out that it is evi- 
dently nota sailors’ song, but probably owes its origin to the 
immigrant, who at Hamburg says farewell forever to the Father- 
land. and whose efforts to keep his courage up and the tears down 
are evidenced in the nonsense of the verses no less than in the 
pathos of the chorus: 


“Ach es fallt uns so schwer, 
Aus der Heimath zu gehen, 
Wenn die Hoffnung nicht wir 
Auf ein wieder, wiedersehn, 
Lebe wohl, lebe wohl, 
Lebe wohl, lebe wohl, 
Lebe wohl, auf wiedersehen.” 


When the sailor sings of parting, he at the same time couples 
with it a speedy and safe return; but in this case it is a final fare- 
well, a parting without hope of reunion. The air is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL RACING. as having the true nautical ring; and it is no easy matter for the 
: landsman to discriminate between the true and the imitation. 
Ge excitement has been created by the announcement of the | The selection. however, has been very well made, and such songs 
receipt of a letter some time since from the Royal Clyde Y.C.| as the “Lorelei,” where introduced, are accompanied by g' 

by the New York Y. C. inquiring whether a challenge would be | reasons for their admission. 

received under the_second deed of gift; to which an affirmative The first chapter is taken up with English and American shan- 
reply was sent. We can state that there is at present not | ties, among which we find such old friends as Old Stormy. Rio 
the least possibility of a challenge behind the letter. The mys- Grande, Reuben Ranzo, Whisky for My Johnnie, The Flash 
terious Mr. Phelps, N. A., whose postal card of inquiry created a} Packet’ and several versions of the ever-popular “Roll a Man 
similar poe of excitement some time since, is a student of | Down,” one of which will be found in the FOREST AND STREAM 
Trinity College, Dublin, who thus far has attained prominence | of May 29, 1885. Perhaps the best in the whole collection is one 
only as @ designer of model yachts. The latest reports state that | that may be familiar to the readers of Black’s novels, a shanty 
Lord Dunraven’s new 60 is to have a centerboard of some kind, | of far more than average merit, credited to the sailors of the 
but there is no reason to suppose that either she or the new 90] north of England, entitled “Home, Dearie, Home.” The air and 
will challenge for the cup this season. chorus are both very taking. A place is given to that stirring 





















LARCHMONT Y. C. 


N Feb. 13 the annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was 
held at the Brunswick, New York; with Com. Lowery in 
the chair. The following officers were elected for 1889: Com., 
Girard C. W. Lowery, sloop Daphne; Vice-Com., Thomas J. Mont- s N 
gomery, steamer Cosette; Rear-Com., Seymour L. Husted, Jr., 
schooner Tioga; Sec., William G. Scott; Treas., Eugene L. Bushe. 
Trustees to serve for one year, William S. Alley, Howard W. 
Coates. Trustees to serve for two years, Augustin Monroe, 
William Murray. Trustees to serve for three years, Francis M. 
Scott, Edward J. Greacen. i 
The sailing rules were amended to read as follows: “All cabin 
yachts may carry, in addition to the captain, one man for every 
5ft. of length over all or fraction thereof. All open yachts may 
carry, in addition to the captain, one man for every 3ft. over all 
or fraction thereof. In racing the club flag heretofore shown on 
all markboats will be replaced by a blue and white-striped ball, 
while the blue peter will be replaced by a similar flag with a red 
in place of a blue ground, the white being unchanged. The course 
for open boats was made 10 in place of 16 miles, and the following 
was added to the sailing rules: “Should the regatta committee 
think it advisable, they may start any classes not more than 
half an hour before or after the balance of the fleet, in which case 
a notice to that effect must be posted in the club house before 9 
A. M.the morning of the race.”” Tne membership limit of 600 is 
likely to be reached shortly. The fleet now includes 190 vessels. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE WATERS. And it’s home, dear - ie, home! Oh, it’shome I want to be! My 
*“*And if you ask for a song of the seas, 
We'll heave the capstan round. 
With a yeo heave ho, and a rumbelow, 
The anchor’s apeak and away we go, 
Hurrah for the homeward bound; 
Yeo-ho, heave ho, 
Hurrah for the homeward bound.” 
So sings the light-hearted and lighter-heeled Nanki Poo, and 
iS the reason why he does not at the same time hitch up his 
trousers in true (stage) sailor fashion, is the same that he has for 
not carrying his name on his handkerchief; his picturesque but 
scanty wardrobe boasts neither of these useful if not absolutely 
indispensable articles. 

The sea song as known to the average landsman comprises a 
large and varied collection, ranging in excellence from the bold 
and spirited compositions of Dibdin down to that last dreary 
specimen of namby-pamby jingle that has been so aptly para- 

hrased as **White wings, they make me so weary.”’ Beyond these 
imits the knowledge of the white-gloved_ and swallow-tailed tar 
of the concert stage, and his fellow fiend the picnic tenor, goeth 
not; and it would surprise and perhaps shock both to learn that 
the sea has a school of music peculiarly its own, and as distinct 
from theirs as the music of Wagner’s Trilogy is from the set 
marches and conventional arias of Donizetti and Bellini. There 
are, nevertheless, many songs born of the sea, peculiar to it, and 
paitaking thoroughly of its restlessness and.freedom from re- 
straint and conventionality; which songs are classed under the 
general name of “shanty,” or “shanty song”, If the origin and 
meaning of the term are not plain at first sight, they becrme so 
as soon as the word is spelled as it sometimes is, “chantey,” an 
obvious corruption of the French chanter, to sing. 

While some of Jack’s songs serve the ordinary purpose of re- 
creation and amusement, as on land, the true shanty is a part, 
and a very important part, too, ef his everyday labors; what the 
words or sense may be matters little to him, but the air must be 
fitted to the work of pulling and hauling; the double object being 
to liven and inspirit the workers, and to aid each one to exert his 
strength in unison with the others. Just what a shanty is, and 
how it is employed, has been so well told by Charles Reade in his 
clean, clear-cut English that we have no desire to attempt a bet- 
ter description, but are content to quote as follows from his “Very 
Hard Cash.” The scene is laid in the port of Whampoa, China, 
where the huge ship Agra is loading for England: 

*Her tea not being yet on board, the ship’s hull floated high asa 
castle, and to the subtle, intellectual, doll-faced, bolus-eyed peo- 
ple, that sculled to and fro, busy as bees, though looking forked 
mushrooms, she sounded like a vast musical shell; fcra lusty har- 
mony, of many mellow voices, vibrated in her great cavities, and 
made the air ring cheerily around her. The vocalists were the 
Cyclops, to judge by the tremendous thumps that kept clean time 
to their sturdy tune. Yet, it was but human labor, so heavy, and 
so knowing that it had called in music to help, It was the third 
mate and his gang, completing the floor to receive the coming tea 
chests. Yesterday he had stowed his dunnage, many hundred 
bundles of light flexible canes, from Sumatra and Malacca; on 
these he had Tania tons of rough saltpeter, in 200lbs. gunny-bags; 
and was now mashing it to music, bags and all. His gang of fif- 
teen, naked to the waist, stood in line, with huge wooden beetles 
called commanders, and lifted them high, and brought them down 
ov the nitre in cadence, with true nautical power and unison, 
singing as foliows, with a ponderous bump on the last note in each 
bar: 
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green in the North Coun-tree, And it’s home, dear - ie, home! 








chorus of old John Oxenham, familiar to all who have read 
“Westward Ho,” but we are left in doubt as to how much of the 
song was written by Kingsley and how much is genuine, nor is 
the air given. The song itself is probably new, but the old chorus 
has vigor and vitality enough in it to have kept it alive since the 
days of Franky Drake, with its 
“Randy dandy, dandy O, 
A whet of ale and brandy O! 
With a rumbelow and a ‘Westward ho!’ 
Hey, my mariners, heave O.” 

We are loth to admit it, but America has little to be proud of in 
the way of national songs, either of the land or sea, nearly all of 
them being mere adaptations of words and music belonging to 
other nations, as in the case of “My Country ’tis of Thee.’ Miss 
Smith does full justice to our.sea songs, such as they are, men- 
tioning in particular the famous one of “Hull’s Victory,” or the 
“Constitution and Guerriere,”’ but there is very little room for 
national pride even in this, as the words are set to a well known 
English air. The war of 1812 gave to the young nation nearly all 
of its sea songs, many of them lively and stirring enough, but at 
the same time there are few that are anything better than adap- 
tations of Dibdin and other English song writers, and we find the 
Hornet’s victory sung to the tune of the “Battle of the Nile,” 
“Truxton’s Victory” to “Hearts of Oak,” “The Freedom of the 
Seas” to “Ye Gentlemen of England,” and *“Perry’s Victory” to 
“Admiral Benbow.” Such borrowed ditties may be good enough 
for all the navy that the United States could boast of during the 
last twenty years; but let us hope that with the new fleet of war 
vessels there will arise some poet of sufficient ability to enshrine 
in stirring and original words and music the deeds of her old 
time sailors, of which America can never be too proud. 

The second collection of songs, a very good one, deals with the 
Gaelic boat songs, and will be appreciated by all readers of 
Black’s novels. Here are given ‘Fear A Bhata,” “‘The Skye Boat 
One, 4 Hs Ro, Clansmen,” and “The King Sits in Dumfernline 

own.” 

Wedo not know whether to credit it to the musical skill and 
taste of the coaly bargemen and watermen of the Tyne or to the 
local pride of the authoress, but she has gathered together a very 
interesting collection of songs peculiar to Newcastle and the 
Tyneside. All of them are evidently born of the river and its 
busy life, the famous “keels,” the fishing, and alsoof the sad days 
of the press gang—‘Here’s the tender coming, pressing all the 
men.” 

The Canadian boat songs have a chapter to themselves, several 
good ones being given, though we miss the best, perhaps, of all— 
“A La Claire Fontaine.” We find, however, an old friend in a 
new dress, and at first failed to recognize under the title of **V’le 
L’Bcn Vent” the “Boule Koulant,” familiar to many American 
canoeists. y 

Though well known throughout Canada, its first real introduc- 
tion on this side of the line was probably at the meet of the 
American Canoe Association at Grindstone Island, in 1885. The 
occasion was a grand camp-fire, such as is held every year; the 
scene, the top of the round hill overlooking the calm St. Law- 
rence, a clear blue sky above, against which arose the smoke and 
flame from a huge pile of logs and stumps. The whole camp, 
some two hundred or more, was scattered ina straggling vaca 
in the semi-darkness that framed the bright glow of the fire, 
while from one side or another in turn came a song, a story or a 
bit of music on a guitar or banjo, varied at times by a rousin 
chorus in which all joined. In one of the pauses there steppe 
quickly from the darkness into the brightest of the firelight a 
tall, muscular figure, surmounted by the picturesque striped 
Canadian “toque,” and started up in Canadian French, with a 
rolling reverberation of resounding r-r-rs, the chorus: 

“En roulant ma boule-le, 

En roulant ma boule-le; 

Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant, 

En roulant, ma boule roulant, 

En roulant, ma boule-le.” 


The singer was the chef of the Deseronto camp, a French Cana- 
dian cook of the lumber camps, an artist whose bread was the 
envy of the entire canoe camp, a poem in flour and water. 

Among the odd bits of tlotsam and jetsam in the form of song 
and story that are thrown up each year at this same meet isa 
good sea song which we have never seen in print, a reminiscence 
of the whaling days of our correspondent “Tarpon,” an old sailor 
as well as canoeist. The first verse is as follows: 

“Once more with flowing northern gales 

We're ecending o'er the main, 

Those verdant hills of the tropic isles 

We soon shall see again. 

Five sluggish moons have waxed and waned 

Since from those shores sailed we, 

But now we're bound from the Arciic ground, 

Rolling down to old Mohea.” 





Though not a sailor’s song no one will quarrel with the presence 
of Heine’s beautiful ‘‘Lorelei,” especially as it is accompanied by 
a very good translation, preserving much of the rhythm and poetry 
of the original, the same, we believe, which Mark Twain has 
given in his “Tramp Abroad.” There is much that is worthy of 
notice in the songs of the Dutch sailors and fisherm n, the Russian 
sailors, and the Greek, Japanese, Chinese, Indian and the Nile 
boatmen, but we have not space to discu s them in detail. The 
final chapter of the book is devoted to the -uperstitions, customs 
and water legends of the sea, rivers and lakes. Among other - 
water spirits are mentioned the Necks, in which connection we 
would call attention to the song published in our columns a few 
weeks since. Taken altogether the collection is a most unique 
and comprehensive one, and all lovers of the sea will join us in 
wishing to the authoress the success she so well deserves for 
bringing into public notice one of the brighter sides of the hard 
life of the sailor. If the old saw be true, that a fiddle is as good as 
ten men on a purchase, then the “Music of the Waters” should 
be equal at least to a whole outfit of steam winches and capstans. 










































HINTS ON YACHT ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


7 FAR too many different kinds of engines and boilers are 
used that are not well adapted to the work. In looking over 
the yachts in service it is found that engines of all descriptions 
are in them, styles that were not intended for any such work or 
position, therefore are bungling, taking up valuable room, are not 
regular in motion, and are unsatisfactory in almost every way, 
and in many instances are far from being economical, and the 
owner may not be well enough acquainted with steam machinery 
to realize their wastefulness. Every upright engine is by no 
means fitted for a yacht because it is upright, and the failure to 
realize this to the full extent is the cause of many owners of 
yachts having put in engines that have turned out very unsatis- 
factorily as to running, speed, etc. With an engine and boiler 
properly planned and arranged for a yacht, there is no reason for 
their taking or spoiling so much room needed for other purposes; 
every inch of space in a boat is valuable, as those who have ha 
experience well know, and the machinery should be planned to be 
as compact as it is possible to make it (and here we are to note 
what perfection is possible in this line if we will make it so). It 
would seem when we see the crude plan and surplus size of 
engine, boiler and connections in many yachts, that there was no 
approach to perfection obtainable, and then again in a few boats 
we see the effects of good planning and the use of an excellent 
engine and boiler, the whole occupying small space and giving 
entire satisfaction. 

The prime requirement of a good yacht engine is capability 
to maintain a high speed. Usuallya high rotation of engine gives 
the best results (with a proper corresponding pitch of screw). If 
we want a high rotation of wheel on account of its ability todrive 
the boat at speed. then an engine that will not only run up to the 
fast revolutica desired but one that will maintain this speed on a 
long run without breaking down or heating any part, packing 
giving out, or pump failing to work or anything causing astop, or 
a slack down, which often occurs with many boats, is needed. 

Regular motion is of much importance, irregularity in this re- 
spect wastes steam by the jerky motion of wheel absorbing power 
in such a way that a large proportion of it is not available for driv- 
ing the yacht as it should be. Next, it fast wears and bringsa 
heavy strain on all parts of the engine, tending to loosen them 
and heat the bearings. Next, the unpleasant irregularity of the 
boat’s motion and jarring are failures that should not and need 
not exist. 

Economy of room occupied by engine and boiler and connections 
is an element appreciated by all yacht owners. As has been noted 
above, it is possivle by proper planning to bring the space taken 
down to a minimum. 

A low center of gravity should be secured in all engines, as a 
top-heavy machine in a high-speed yacht, with its narrow beam, 
is, especially in rough seas, an unsatisfactory aflair (if not dan- 
gerous). 

Accessibility of Parts.—When on a cruise the time is valuable, 
and that spent over the engine causes uneasiness and impatience; 
therefore, packing, setting up a box or nut, or any little attention 
the engine may require, should be quickly and easily possible. 
Both the engine aad arrangement of connections control this. 

Simplicity is a valuable feature in any machine, and especially 
in a yacht engine, where we want one easily got at. The fewest 
pooue number of joints or working parts are desirable, thereby 

imiting the amouut of wear, liability to heat, etc. The simpler a 
machine the stronger it can be made, securing direct motion and 
strains. In many boats, especially small ones, those who are ran- 
ning them are practically unacquainted with steam: therefore, 
the simpler the engine the better. 

The economical use of steam is of importance from a financial 
point, but more important on account of space taken up by the 
































ere goes one, Owe methere one, One now it is 









gone, There’san-other yet to comc, And a-way we'll go to 











Where we'll get wine in plen-ty, Rum, bran-dy and genavy. 
Here goes two, Owe me there two, &c, 







“And so up to fifteen, when the stave was concluded with a 
‘Spell, oh!’ and the gang relieved, streaming with perspiration. 
When the saltpeter was well mashed they rolled ton butts of 
water on it, till the floor was like a billiard table. A fleet of chop 
boats then began to arrive, so many per day, with the tea chests.” 

Such is the shanty and such its chief use, and there ire 
hundreds of these crude but vigorous songs upon the sea, every 
nation having its own. Now and then, as in the instance given 
above, one is found in a novel or tale of sea life, but it is only 
recently that this peculiar and interesting branch of music has 
found a friend both able and willing to collect and arrange it, 
and to present the best part of it in attractive form. 

Some two years since, at the suggestion of the editor of the 
Shipping World, Major E. R. Jones, United States Consul at 
Cardiff, the task was undertaken by Miss Laura Alexandrine 
Smith, daughter of the Russian Vice-(‘onsul at Newcast!e-upon- 
Tyne; and the result is a most interesting volume entitled “Musix 
of the Waters,” lately published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 



















London. “Rolling down to old Mohea, my boys, coal, and weight to be transported, every 100iba. lowering the 
A thorough musician. a pleasing writer. and full of enthusiasm, Rolling down to old Mohea, : speed of the boat. This makes it highly desirable on a small 
Miss Smith was specially fitted for the work, and she weli de Ve're once more bound from the Arctic ground, launch as well as ona large yacht, to have an engine that will 
serves the success that is likely to attend her labors, Her studies Kolling down from old Mohea. give the highest economy. 
and researches have been carried on tn every possible direction: The French saflors and fishermen are credited in the next chap- A proper plan civing direct motion: large journals, guides and 
through correspondence with persons in distant seaports; through | ter with some very good songs, among them being one which, | all iovien surfaces, preventing qusescive taktinnant giving long 
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is done in many instances, giving a cheap miser- 

"The metal < — ‘cylinder renenla | of as fine and 
ie Siinal Tere: at lone se pomitle ama 

tion of its cylindrical form as long as e@ 
Proper Feent improper wearin - ves seat, cm the valve to 
steam. ould ot 8! 
an fawioned, with joints at end of eccentric rods that 
2 large surface, thereby, preventing excessive wear an 
motion which causes an imperfect motion of valve and cusneby 
an irregular and wasteful working of engine. 
Fine workmanship isan Seger of great control over the satis- 
factor. running - life of the steam engine, but in 75 per cent. it 
is far from a fair standard. The cylinders are not bored evenly 
throughout, and are Caer with a rough, coarse feed; he are 
ked with rubber, that soon burns or blows out, instead of being 
d in as they should be, thus giving a joint that needs no 
packing and always remains tight, and the head can be taken off 
or put on quickly with no trouble. Piston packing should be 
nicely fitted and ground to an easy and perfect fit, both in head 
and cylinder; side valves should not be ground in with emery, 
put planed and scraped toa fit and tested under steam pressure; 
steam chest cover should be grooved and a cop pper wire packing 
used; this gives a 00 ood wearing joint, tight, and one that allows 
the cover to be taken off and replaced with little trouble, not 
requiring scraping and a new — every time, as with rubber 
packing; piston and valve rods should have a fine finishing feed 
run over them, and then be draw-filed by a machinist who knows 
his bestnoss. Fi ee in the lathe isa barbarous way of finishing 
arod. The rod packing should be patent metallic, which lasts 
steam tight for along time, requiring no repacking; rods on which 
this is used are found after a year Or more of constant running to 
be as perfect as when putin. Guides and cross heads must be 
fitted and adjusted tosecure a motion in perfect line, not wearing 
the rod or packing onesided or cramping the piston head and put- 
ting excessive wear on the piston rings. 
Connecting rod brasses and shaft brasses should be such a fit 
in the bearings as to move easily for adjustment, and not give a 
loose fit in any direction or position, scraped to an even bearing 

on shaft journal, and against the collars on shaft. Engines 
should be double-cranked in every instance, this preventin: 
wearing and springing out of line; the link should be harden 
and then ground to give a perfect and easy fit of block in any 
position of link, with no lost motion anywhere, thus securing a 
fine working of valve, and insuring the link and block from ex- 
cessive wear, as is found in many engines whose links are of soft 
material, not hardening in the least, because it is in this way 
easily andcheaply made. Eccentrics often give much troubie and 
improper working of valve, by slipping around on the shaft from 
their right position, which is caused by the slipping of set-screws 
used to hold them, instead of their being keyed, which should be 
done with every eccentric, as there is no reason for ever moving 
them from their original place. 

The general plan of an inverted cylinder engine, except on the 
small launches or largest yachts, is very good; it gives a low cen- 
ter of gravity, and a compact engine, the long connecting rod 
putting less wear on the journals, and giving amore direct and 
even motion, and less jar to the boat. ith the valve gear in use 
on most small yachts little or no expansion of steam is obtain- 
able, where by a one plan of engine an early cut off and high 
expansion is admissible, thus making a marked saving in fuel. 
The use of a double engine is excellent practice, giving uniform 
speed, and admitting usually very good expansion of steam. A 
boat in point is one my experience acquainted me with, one in 
which a double high pressure non-condensing engine run at 180 
revolutions, giving exceptional high speed of boat (boat about 
40ft. long). The economy in the use of fuel is also very marked. 
The boiler is a water tube, occupying small space for the power 
developed, is quick to raise steam, and supplies the engine easily. 
As yachts increase in size the advantage of a compound condens- 
ing engine is very apparent, developing a given power on 50 per 
cent. less fuel, the ——— of the steam is carried to an ex- 
tended limit, thus utilizing much more of the power which it 
contains. Next, the pressure of 12 or 13lbs. additional, which is 

made available on the large piston by the vacuum of the condenser, 
gives a great increase in power from a given amount of steam. 
When a large power is desired in a boat, the cost of a compound 
——— is more than for a high pressure non-condensing, 
but only about one-half the boiler capacity is required to develop 
the given power through the compound engine, thereby, through 
the less cost of boiler, helping to counterbalance the extra cost, 
the reduced amount of fuel used gives a great saving in the cost 
of running. 

As to form of engine, it is controlled by circumstances. With 
an engine using half the coal the saving in space taken by the 
coal is of much importance. The surface condenser should be 
used by all means, the jet condenser is not a proper thing in a - | 
instance of steam engineering, where it can possibly be — 
The method of running a surface condenser without the use of a 
circulating pump is seldom if ever taken advantage of, though it 
saves the cost of a pump and the power required to run it. hat 
is required to condense the exhaust steam is cold water; now 
when the boat is surrounded and floating in water above the level 
of the condenser, giving a chance to lead it in directly from the 
bow, thus forcing it to circulate through a properly-placed tube, 
the needlessness of a pump is apparent; this, of course, cannot be 
done in all instances, but f available in some. 

By a proper proportioning and balancing of parts against steam 
pressure it may be practicable to make a high expanding and 
condensing engine without compounding; thus securing the ad- 
vantage to quite an extent of a compound engine by the use of a 
single cylinder condensing. There are practical examples which 
lead us to think this can be satisfactorily accomplished, thus giv- 
ing simpler and more compact engine, more easily handled. 


BOILERS. 


A very large per cent. of the boilers used in yachts are not well 
fitted for the purpose; they are large and clumsy; their center of 
gravity is high; they are excessively heavy from’ the large amount 
of water they contain; the fire boxes are improper in shape and 
size; they are not economical, etc. Inthe first place, a boat boiler 
should be as simple as it is possible to make it, because it can be 
more perfectly made. In anirregular boiler, particularly when 
the sheets are heavy and thick, the forging of them to shape or 
Sharp angles is a difficult job, seldom attained without some 
injury to the metal; small cracks are started on the edges, 
which weaken the sheet and allow achance for corrosion to work; 
the metal by the forging is hardened in spots, and internal strains 
are caused by it, which are not counteracted by proper annealing. 
Next simplicity is demanded, because it gives more chance to 
keep the boiler clear from scale, and can be thoroughly watched 
to detect cracks or deterioration of metal and corrosion, which 
isa serious element at work against boilers. It may start along a 
Seam or in the smallest crack or in the laminated plate, where it 
has a chance to work its destruction fast and sure if not detected 
and prevented. The simple boiler is much stronger, both from 
the element of taking the strains of pressure direct, and, as has 

een mentioned, can be more properly made; next, it is more 
easily handled in all w ays. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Steam room in a boiler should be large, and area of water sur- 
face sufficient to allow a free disengagement of steam, thereby 
not water up with it, caus excessive moisture = 
steam, W ich beside the —- 
ft Loe A one Cs 2 = that has an area 0: te in proper 

rom a n ents), 
ratio to the Gosllen easter, will give fovarially the highest 
economy when properly fired, and as complete combustion ob- 
tained as is possible. 

Simplicity recommends the cylindrical upright where it can be 
used. and not have the center of gravity too high. In high speed 

— = their narrow beam we want as much stability as can 
pe red, especially in rough weather, and a high boiler which 
betes a heavy bulk of water far above the loadline, gives by the 
swashing back and forth of the water it contains a dangerous 
effect, added to every roll of the boat. When an — cannot 
be used, the proper form should be governed by circumstances, 
= the first and most important element to consider i is simplicity. 

& propesty made wate-tube is an excellent and very satisfactory 
er, giving perfect safety, easy and quick steaming, and light 
poet! both of metal and water contained. Capacity to carry ex- 
tremely high pressure gives extended expansion in engine and 
thereby high economy, which is a with a high initial 
steam pressure. The boiler should be fed by an injector, and ona 
small boat an independent oo pump should be so connected 
as to be used as a boiler feeder if any accident happens to the in- 
jector. On large yachts two injectors should be used, one for a 
relay, as the bilge pump from the nature of the pump has too 
large a water cylinder. . H. Weston, M. E. 
CHELSEA, Mass. 


y plain, simple firebox ( 


CLASSIFICATION BY CORRECTED LENGTH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I cannot imagine any one who has considered with horror and 
amazement the a monsters which the 40ft. class has 
already developed—40ft. with upward of 50ft. boom and 30ft. hoist 
—not agreeing with every word in your article of Jan. 31 in de- 
precation of such atype. If such boats are to come into any class 
then farewell to all racing in it to any save very wealthy men. 
It is not want of racing spirit that kills yacht racing, that is a 
thing too strongly implanted in human nature to be wanting. 
Every man will race if he only hasachance. Not an owner of a 
cruiser, but if on a cruise chance throws an even bit across his 
way but will race her all day with keenest pleasure. 

What kills ne: is “racing machines,” and the object of all 
racing rules should be to handicap them out of existence, and 
enable men to keep a boat for pleasure and racing too. But 
opinions may differ as to how this can best be done. 

Any one who considers the result of the season’s racing in the 
United States and in Great Britain will be struck with the dif- 
ference in the results as displayed in the development of type. 
As to what it has been here I need not say, you have done so 
more clearly than I could. Size every way is victorious, more 
beam, more depth, more lead, more sail, more crew, more money, 
and monstrosities, good for ‘smooth water racing and good for 
nothing else. But in Great Britain Yarana beats Petronilla, with 
more beam and sail,all around the islands. May and Neptune 
with their sail plans cut down to bring them into the 40 rating to 
even less than a snug cruiser’s allowance sweep their class. In 
the 20’s the new Vreda, head of the class, has gone back to the 
dimensions that have been accepted as the best possible for a 
cruising 20-tonner, 45ft. long by 10.5 wide with 2,600ft. of sail. In 
the 10’s the best boats out of a score of racers are Dis (a smaller 
Vrela), Dolly Varden, a comfcrtable old square-sterned cruiser, 
and Lollypop, a 30ft. boat with 1,400ft. of sail, designed for : 
cruiser and not for racing at all. The “ ‘lengthers,” such a 
Curtsy and Verena, are out of it altogether. All along the 
line sail and size have been routed yey aw 

hy such a difference? At the first blush one would say that 
the system of measurement must be radically different to produce 
such different results. But it is not so. Both countries measure 
by length and sail; and not long since, when the question of racing 
Katrina against Yarana was up, the Field showed that the latter’s 
time ere from the former was almost identical by the rule 
of the N. Y. C. and the British Y. R. A. Where, then, is the 
difference? for difference there must be to produce such marked 
difference in results. In his introducton to “English and Ameri- 
can Yachts,” Mr. Burgess says: “It was not the measurement as 
a basis for allowance which killed the beamy boat [in Great 

Britain], but the unfortunate classification by this measurement, 
which compelied a wide boat to compete with boats far longer 
and larger every way.” Substitute length for beam, and you have 
the reason of the difference between the result of the English 
and American racing rules. It is classification, not measurement, 
that makes the difference. 

The British are the more logical in this matter. If length and 
sail are the two factors of size to be taken into account in meas- 
urement, then surely classification should be by reference to 
these two factors also, and that is what the British rule does. 
For a 20-rater you mav have your boat as long as you please and 
as much sail as you please, but the combined product of length 
and sail must not <foced such a number as when div ided by 
6,000 will give 20, i. ¢., 120,000. A man is free to experiment in any 
way he pleases, but with the class limit fixed hard and fast with 

reference to both factors of size, it is impossible to outbuild. 

By the rules of the United States one factor only. that of length, 
is taken into account in classification, the other is used only in 
calculating allowance. The size of the class is fixed only in one 
direction, in all others it is free to grow as it pleases. So every 
man takes all the length the class allows, and enters into a com- 
petition, the result of which no one can foretell, to pile up beam 
and draft and lead and sail. The work of outbuilding is going on 
as briskly as ever it did under the old Y. R. A. rule in England. 
A heavier tax on sail may dosomethtng. Itis hard to say what 
its effects on type would ‘be. As like as not, as the English de- 
signers pointed out in discussing, in their evidence betore the 
committee of the Y. R. A., the probable effect of the continuance 
of the severe restriction on sail in the B and C classes, it would 
result in cutting down displacement to an undesirable extent. 
But time allowance is always unsatisfactory. The object of 
establishing classes at all is to do away with the necessity of it as 
far as possible. And there can be no doubt that if the class limit 
were fixed by both factors of size, designers would bring their 
boats exactly up to the limit, and the races would be practically 
without allow :nce. 

Consider the effect on the 40-footers of classifying them by both 
length and sail area. As it is, the only way one can hope to beat 
Baboon, let us say, is by a bigger boat; that is what Mr. Morgan 
and others hope todo. But suppose the change is made. Then 
how does the = stand? Suppose, for iilustration, we con- 
sider the English 20 rating which corresponds most nearly with 
the 40-footers. Baboon has, [ suppose, about 3,000ft. of sail, there- 


fore “= 20. Now try her with Vreda or Bayadere. Then 


e of having it in the en; 
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we have - =20. Then we have a competition that will actu- 





ally tell us something of type, a co: 
win, not size. I do not suppose any will have = doubt 
that in good racing weather = long lean boat would heat the 
sail — easily, while apart from speed the former would be 
all t was desirable and the latter all that was not. All the 
difficulties of slight construction, tearing out the inside of a boat 
before a race, etc., disappear at once. Because if you take the 
length you must take a small area, and the consequent necessity 
for all these tricks is gone. 

os this lengthy scrawl, but it does seem to me that ] 
and experience alike point to the desirability of classifying 
both factors of measurement instead of by one. EooxomY. 


on ante done niany instances giving a cheap riser. | Steam room in a boler shouldbe large, and area of water sur-| ally tell us something of type, competition where model must where mcdel must 


EASTERN Y. C. '.—The 19th annual meeting of the Eastern Y. C. 
was held on Feb. 2 in Boston, the following officers being elected: 
Com., a Hovey, schr. Fortuna; Vice-Com., Alanson Tuc- 
ker, schr. Clytie; Rear-Com., F. Gordon Dexter, schr. Foam; Sec., 
Edward burecer: Treas., Patrick T. Jackson, Jr.; Meas., Edward 
Burgess; Council at Large, Charles O. Foster and J. Malcolm 
Forbes, the other members Of the council being the flag officers, 
treasurer and chairman of the house and regatta committees; 
Regatta Committee, Charles H. Joy (chairman), J. Story Fay, Jr. 
T. Denny Boardman, William 8. Eaton, Jr.,and Richard D. Sears; 
Committee on Admissions. J. Malcolm Forbes (chaigman), Fred- 
eric Cunningham, B. W. Crowninshield, Augustus menway, 
F. Gordon Dexter, Percival L. Everett, John A. Burnham, E. V. 
R. Thayer, Henry D. Burnham, T. Denny Boardman and A. A. 
Lawrence; House Committee, J. Henry Sleeper (chairman), B.W. 
Crowninshield, F. E. Peabody, C. Linzee Tilden and Henry H. 
Buck. The club has a membership of over 600. 


A STEAM YACHT IN COLLISION.—The steam yacht Meteor, 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, American Y. C., left Norfolk on Feb. 14 at 3 
P. M. for Old Point Comfort, in charge of Capt. O. Ludlow. Be- 
side her owner and bis family she had on board the Rev. Canon 
Knox Little and son, of Worcester, Eng., Gen. V. D. Groher and 
several ladies. When betwee. Sewell’s Point and the Rip Raps 
the yacht collided with the sidewheeler Wyanoke, of the Old 
Dominion Steamship Co., bound from Norfolk to New York. The 
bow of the Meteor was very badly damaged, while the starboard 
wheel of the steamer also suffered consider. rably. Both vessels 

roceeded to Norfolk where the Meteor was docked. Her damage 
is stated at $2,500. She was lately altered considerably in hull 
and rig under the direction of Mr. A. Cary Smith. Itis nct known 
yet where the blame lies. 


ICE YACHTING.—The present season has proved a most disap- 
pointing one to the ice yachtsmen, there being very little good 
ice anywhere. Some sailing has been done on Toronto Bay, in 
spite of the thin ice. On Feb. 14 a race was sailed on the Hudson, 
at Carthage Landing, N. Y., over a 5m. course, in a strong S. W. 
wind. The starters were Ranger, Van V. oorhees and North Star. 
Ranger, a lateen-rigged boat, won in5m. On Feb. 16 the first 
race of the season was sailed on the North Shrewsbury, in a high 
wind and with snow over the ice. The course was 12m., the 
winner, Bella, covering it in 41m. 203. The White Wings, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., was the last boat in,so she was shipped home. A 
race for the second class pennant was also sailed, being won by 
by the Kitty. 


ATLANTIC Y. C.—At the annual meeting of the Atlantic Y.C. 
the following officers were elected: Com., Jefferson Hogan, yacht 
Haze; Vice-Com., Edwin B. Havens, yac = Athlon; Rear Com., 
Thomas P. Fiske, yacht Fanny; Treas., H. C. W intringham, yaeht 
Nomad; Rec. Sec., Paul H. Jeannot; ho . Henry J Gielow: Cor. 
Sec., W. T. W intringham; Trustees, W illiam Pret, J. ft. Max- 
well, S. Loines, Jacob T. Van W yek, >, H. Jeannot and F.C. 
Swan; Regatta ‘Com., Charles T. Pierce, L. M. Sheldon, Jr., and 
H. B. Howell. 


CORINTHIAN Y.C. OF CHICAGO.—Five new boats are now 
building for members of this young and active club, which will 
begin its series of fortnightly races in June. The club has offered 
a gold watch as a prize for a series of races on the Indian Kiver, 
Fla., where some of its members spend the winter. The new elub 
house at C hicago is now completed. 


THE 53*T. CLASS.—The latest addition to this class in the 
New York Y. C. is the beautiful centerboard sloop Eleanor, 
owned by Police Inspector **Alex’’ Williams, who was elected at 
the last meeting. The new yacht is one of the finest in her class, 
and is likely to have a pull on all the cups, as her owner is not 
only an old sailor, but a practical mechanic and shipbuilder. 


RHODE ISLAND Y. C.—The second annual dinner of the Provi- 
dence Y. C. was given on Feb. 14, nearly 200 persons being pres- 
ent. The club has interested itself actively in favor of a naval 
reserve, and the subject was discussed at length during the even- 
ing. Letters were read from Sec. Whitney, Gen. Paine and Com. 
Soley, of the Dorchester Y. C. 


RACING ON LAKE ERIE.—A match for $1,000 per side is now 
being talked of between the White Wings, of Hamilton, the City 
of the Straits, of Detroit, and the Minnie M., of Chicage. The 
Cleveland Y. C. is moving in the matter with its accustomed 
spirit, and every inducement will be offered to the three boats. 


CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA.—It is reported that Mr. J. 
VD. Spreckles, owner of the schooner Lurline, will off-r a $10,006 
challenge cup for an international race between the yachts of the 
Pacific coast and Australia. Such agenerous gift wouid give the 
much needed stimulus to Pacific yachting. 


SEAWANHAKA COR. Y. C.—The next lecture of the Seawan- 
haka C. Y. C. will be en by Lieut. Sidney R. Staunton, 
U. S. N., on Feb. 23, at 8:30 P. M., sharp. The subject will te: 
“Aids to Navigation—Lights and Lighthouses, Buoys, Fog Sig- 
nals—their Value and Reliability.” 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP.—Flossie, schooner, has been 
sold to Mr. J. W. Hill. She will have a new double head rig and 
cabin fittings. Wanda, cat, has been sold to R. E. Robbins by W. 
D. Sheldon. Nonpareil, cat, has been sold to Wm. O. Tayler by 
Edward Lanning. 


IROQUOIS.—The steel schooner Iroquois, formerly the Julia, 
designed by Mr. A. Cary —, and built by Mr. C. W. Chapin in 
1885, has been sold by Mr. T. J. Coolidge toa member of the Sea- 
wanhaka C. Y. C. 


AN AMERICAN DESIGN FOR DUTCH WATERS.—Mr. A. 
Cary Smith is now at work on a design for racing centerboarder 
for Holland, to sail on the shoal waters of the Meuse. She will 
be 40ft. l.w.1., 15ft. 9in. beam., 4ft. draft. 


NEW YORK YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION.—The next 
meeting of the New York Y. R. A. wiil be held at the Gilsey 
House, New York, on March 8. 


NORMA, steam yacht, Mr. E. C. Rand, was disabled south of 
Cape Henlopen by the breaking of a coupling. 


TARPOn FISHING. 


Anglers contemplating a trip to Florida this coming season will find it to their advantage to inspect our 


celebrated 


f Tarpon Rods, Reels and Lines. 


The largest tarpon (184 Ibs.) ever killed on a rod and reel was taken on one of our Tarpon Rods, which arc 
pronounced “PERFECT” by all anglers who have used them. 
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UNKNOWN GUN CLUB.—Regular monthly shoot at Dexter's} WELLINGTON, Mass.. Feb. 16.—In the contest for the silver 


Park. Jamaica Plank Road, Feb. 14. Although the ther was | pitcher to-day Stanton won by breaking 15 birds straight. Since 
very cold there was a large attendance of expert wingshots. The | a number is handicapped to a distance of 2iyds. each time he 
‘club's gold medal was won by President H. Knebel, Sr. The full | wins, it is doubiful as to its being captured for six months at 
score of the shoot is as follows: least. In this match the following scores were made: Bradbury 
W Skidmore (2%)........1100010-3 © Plate (28) .. 1100111—5 | 10, Swift 9 Stanton 15, Choate 9, Weld 10, Bradstreet 12, Sanborn 
Hi Hubbell (26)... 11100003 J Rathjen (24).......... 1111110—6 & Lang 14, Lee 12, Field 9, Tucker 10, Warren 14, Schaefer 10, Snow 
W Gilman (23) J1110111—6 1G Ellenhorst (22)...... .1010010—3 | 10, Payson 7, Short 6, Chase 12, Perry 15, Baxter9, Stone 4, Bowker 
H Rankin (23) . .. €010010—-2 H Knebel. Jr (27) ...10001°1—3 | 12; Scott 14, Pumphrey 13, Nichols 10, Melcher 12.’ In the merchan- 
Dr O’Brien (21) 110013 Ki Stillwell (2%).. OLIGLII—5 | dise match the scores made were as follows: Perry Ll, Warren 
H Cahill (24) ‘O1l0ll—4 A Hass (25) .-111011L1—6 | 17, Lee 8, Bradstreet 12, Chase 11, Scott 9, Lang 12, Schaefer 9, 
J Schultz 23) OlWWwi—4t H Kuebel, Sr (24) L117 | Field 12, Svow 12, Baxter 10, Stanton 10, Weld 14, Short 7, Bowker 
} Boyle (2) Hiwi—s Vroome (25) 1110111—6 | 11, Pumphrey 13. In the sweepstake matches the winners were: 
H Simmons (4) swi—4 C Ring 25) 1110101—5 | Six bluerocks, Bradstreet, Melcher, Perry, Bowker and Chase; 6 
De Hopkins (23) o1uue—5 H Muller (24) 1010101—4 | clay-pigeons, Lang: 6 bluerocks, Choate and Baxter; 6 macombers, 
H Van Staden (23) . W1100—4 Jumbo, Jr (28) 1110010—4 | Bradstreet and Perry; 6 bluerocks, Weld, Swift and Pumphrey; 6 


bluerocks, Choate, Perry and Stanton: 6 clay-pigeons, Chase. 
Choate, Bradstreet, Scott and Schaefer; 6 bluerocks, Perry, Chase, 
Weld, Sanborn and Stone: 6 macombers, Stanton; 6 macombers, 
Perry, Bowker and Choate; 9 bluerocks, Weld and Nichols; 3 pairs 
clay+pigeons, Perry, Lee, Tucker, Field and Bowker; 7 bluerocks, 
Stanton, Bradstreet, Tucker, Chase and Pumphrey; 8 clay-pigeons, 
Stanton, Warren, Scott and Lang. 


THE CAPITAL CITY GUN CLUB.—Washington, D. C., Feb 
12.—Match for the champion medal of the oe City Gun Club, 
Mr. Hunter used for the first time the new Parker hammerless, 
12-gauge, 7lbs. 5oz., and shells loaded by Hunter’s loader: 

F K Harper (18). 1100101110101111010001111111111101101 1000111110101—34 
J H Hunter (18). .12110111111101101111111111100111100111011111011111—42 
LLEWELLIN. 


M Brown (2%) 'LIOR01 -—-5 

Ties Tor second prize divided vy Rathjen and Hass; ties for 
thieé prize won by Brown. Referee and scorer, Mr. R. Stillwell. 
The postponed match between Messrs. W. Gilman and A. Hass 


was declared off, it being too dark to complete it. 


WATSON'S PARK.—Grand Crossing, IL, Feb. 11.—John J. 
Kleinman vs. J. E. Price. @ tame live pigeons, 5 ground traps. 
Syds. bound. Shot under Illinois State rules; $100 prizes. Klein- 
man, 32yds..10-bore; Price. Wyds., 10- hore: 

J J Klemman... . 1012120000002) 11211120211 1110112221 1210102011 12111—39 
J E Price LL L22POLL LLL 1111112001 1100011 101001 110111001 110111—37 

Same day. John J. Kieinman vs. Charles S. Wilcox, ® tame live 
pigeons, 5 ground trap, S%yds. bound. Shot under Illinois State 
rules; $100 prizes. Kieinman, yds., 10-bore; Wilcox, 28yds., 12- 


bore: AMERICAN 8 OTING SSOCL: ON.—N y eb. 18. 
J J Kleinman.. a “12h 1111111211000! 1 12110620021 201 111121111 10112—42 - SEAS a ieee : t any te to on we * 
C8 Wilcox...... 21102111 LUL20ue2 00200! 1220021 202001110221101001—31 | the list of gentlemen who have been requested by the American 


B. Wadsworth vs. Marsh, 20 tame live pigeons, 
Shot under I)linois State rules: 
R B Wadsworth ~ 21121222202211111111—19 
Eddie Marsh. : . .«-10100112000002000010— 7 
Feb. 16.—J. E. Price vs. Eddie Marsh, 50 live pigeons each, 5 
ground traps, yds. rise, 80yds. bound. Shot under [linois State 
rules, $590 a side, 10-gauge guns: 
J £ Price........ OULLLL! L101111910101111101 11011 1111111111011111111—43 
Eddie Marsh. .. .01111!00111011001110010111111001 111111111010011101—35 
R. B. Wadsworth vs. J. J. Kleinman, 100 live pigeons each, 5 
ground traps, 30 and S2yds. rise, 80yds. bound. Shot under Hli- 
nois State rules, $50 a side. Kleinman 10-gauge, 32yds.; Wads- 
worth, 12-gauge gun under 8ibs., 3yds.: 
J J Kleinman. . .11111111011110011011101001111111011111011110011111 
DDD DDL 202010120011112111011111001111110101011111111—84 
R B Wadsworth.11L10111111111111111110011100010111110111111111011 
(10000011 11111111111201111101010111111011111011111—79 
The birds were the select from 700, all fresh gathered.—Rav- 
ELRIGG. 


HUTCHINSON, Kas., Feb. 10.—The members of the Hutchinson 
Gun Club are arranging for an all-day’s shoot on Washingtou’s 
birthday. Several valuable prizes will be contested for on that 
day. Following are the scores made yesterday: Club match, 15 
singles and 5 pairs bluerocks: 


Shooting Association (Limited) to act as an advisory board, the 
name of Justus von Lengerke, of this city, should have been in- 
cluded.—ELuiot SmirH, Secretary. 

IN THE NEW YORK SUBURBAN shooting, on the Suburban 
Grounds, Claremont, Jersey City, to-morrow and Saturday, 
merchandise matches will be shot each day, 20 singles, 50 cents 
entry, prizes consisting of traps, powder, shot, wads, loaded car- 
tridges, for bighest scores. To-morrow the four sets of prizes 
will be worth respectively $32.35, $6.95, $5.55 and $4.55. Saturday 
they will be $8.95, $7.90, $6.99 and $4.55. For full programme 
apply at the Association office. 241 Broadway. 

QUIMBY AGAINST THE WORLD.—From a rumor that we 
hear, trap-shooting matters in Cincinnati have received an unex- 
pected impetus, and we may look for a series of matches, as all 
the boys have been seized with a thirst for gore; but strange to 
relate they are all after the scaip of one man, and that one the 
genial Fred Quimby, who is at present making a tour among the 
Western trade. Hearing of his intended arrival, the boys took 
care that he should find an extra large mail awaiting him, and 
every letter contained a challenge to shoot under every conceiv- 
able rules and conditions. This speaks well for their valor, but 
as our Fred is not wont :o swallow a bluff, some of them may be 
made to bite the dust. We shall anxiously await further news 
from the Paris of America: 


Same day. R. 
SOyds. rise, Syds. bound. 





ENN ecco occa caecanee 011111011101111 11 01 11 11 10-20 DISON. Wis., Feb. 16.— 4 : i 
Chamberlain..................--101000110110101 11 11 11 10 11—17 wechee a iis look sunnah auceer of ee ake City Gua Club: 
DIN GR LY occ cake! <cxaveee 111110000011110 11 11 10 11 10—17! Pret. amcor ri 3 . oy NAT , 
4 § | Prest., A. M. Daggett. Vice-Prest., C. F. Ford. Sec., Wm. G. 
Allen....... sesee be n> 3 9601 + ++. -101111010001001 11 00 10 00 10-12} Dunn. Treas.; Dr. Rk. W. Hurd. Trustees: L. Fauerbach, A. A. 
— -five single bluerocks: 6111191111111111111101110—22 Mayers, A. C. Meyer.—Wm. G. Dunn, Sec. 
Seemed... ccc-ccekc cae LLIOL IIIA LI 1ul110—22 | _ OTTAWA, Feb, 16.—The St. Hubert’s Gun Club had the seventh 
oc csicai chvsuoskeros soos tee 0111611111111011110110011—i9 | Match for the a this afternoon, and, although Geo. 
RMR Cc EREM cone Sse uoions. otesekh 0111111111100011110111011—19 White has captured President Thompson's handsome silver cup, 
a Wl Ce Soe ae ,0101111010111110111011110—i8 vers ee ete ae place —- eo os a ear reef 
nee ae ah “ary «ge s added another 19 to his score, and now has 17, 17,18, 19 an , ac 
WELLINGTON. M Sob, 1872 : » ae out of 20 — at, . a = 90 out of 10) shot at. Thempson cup, 
f NG , Mass., Feb. 18.—The regular shotgun matches | 7th competition at 20 each: 
of the Boston Gun Club to-day were well patronized, the strong | Geo White...................+- OD) Tae PRB OM, oo io oot rexesxe secede 12 
winds, however, preventing high scores. Following is asum-}| W Johunston.................... Se MS DSi coe caaieseu chee eae 12 
mary: First event, 5clays~Flanders. Second event. 5 Peorias— | E King (4start)............... .14 A Seth @start)........ 0.0.2... 12 
Flanders and Savage. Third event, 5 clays—North. Fourth event | R Dalton..................-..5- BO IIS in. vis wie see eanenee 10 
5 Peorias—Johnson. Fifth event, 5 straightaway clays—E. M.| J Deslauriers................... DS, RNG ooo oid ois ais aianecoinerarocie 7 


A strong wind was blowing during this shoot and that, to some 


Whittle, G. M. Savage and Roberts. ns 


Sixth event, 5 Peorias— 
Savage. Seventh event, 5 clays—Roberts. Eighth event, 10 
Peorias—Wil1 and North first, Johnson, Savage and Williams 
second, Round third, Green fourth. Ninth event, 10 clay-pigeons 
—Johnson, Flanders and North first, E. M. Whittle and Roberts 
second, Savage third, Stone and Round fourth. Tenth event, 5 
Peorias—Roberts and E. M. Whittle first, Johnson second, Round, 
North and Kirkwood third, Green and Savage fourth. Eleventh 
event. 3 pair Peorias—Roberts. Twelfth event, 5 clays—E. M. 
Whittle. Thirteenth event, 7 straightaway Peorias—Savage, 
Johnson and Roberts. Fourteenth event, 7 straightaway clays— 
Roberts. Fifteenth event, 5 Peorias, Hurlingham rules—John- 
son. The matches 8, 9 and 10 were for the Boston Gun Club prizes 
and resulted as follows: C. North and B. Johnson first, E. M. 
Whittle and Roberts second. G. H. Savage and Flanders third, 
Wild and Williams fourth, E. Round and D. Kirkwood fifth, 
Green sixth, H. K. Stone seventh, R. E. Whittle ninth, Marr 
tenth. 


CHICAGO Feb. 9.—Teams of the Lake George Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation and the Gun Club met this afternoon at Watson’s Fark, 
Grand Crossing. The day was all that was desired as to weather 
and temperature, as the excellent scores accomplished testify. 
A number of well-known shooters from other clubs constituted 
the audience. Shortly after 2 o’clock the sport began. The teams 
were composed of 10 men each, from the two clubs, and the 20 


extent, accounted for the small score of some of the men. 
King now leads with 79 out of 100 for second prize. 


WOODSTOCK, Ont., Feb. 15.—A trap and handle pigeon match 
took place here this afternoon under Dominicn rules, between 
Messrs. Harwood and Miller, Thompson and Meadows, 15 birds 
each, for $50 a side. resulting in the following score: 

PETCR: oss cncne 110011001111011—10 Thompson..... 110101100100100— 7 
Harwood...... 101111010101011—10 Meadows...... 101010101101110—10 


MONTREAL,Feb.'12.—The annual meeting of the Dominion Gun 
Club was ‘held to-night at the City Hotel, ard there was a large 
number of members present. Reports of the president, secretary 
and treasurer tor the past vear were read and proved highly sat- 
factory, and showed the ciub to be in a flourishing position. 
After discussing some club business it was unanimously re- 
solved that the club join the Dominion Gun Alliance. The 
annual election of officers was then proceeded with and resulted 
as tollows: President, Dr. F. W. Barnes; Vice-President H. A. 
Ekers; Secretary, Lewis T. Trotter; Treasurer, T. W. Lesage; 
Captain, C. H. Wallace; Committee, A. H. C. Waifoll, J. Allan, 
H. Emond, E. L. Clark and Gus Brault. 


OMAHA, N. B.—The annual State shooting tournament will be 
held this spring at the fair grounds, under the auspices of John 
J. Yardin, on the 1$th, 17th, 18th and 19th of April. Most exten- 
‘ , sive preparations ate being made, and it is confidently expected 
sportsmen represented the best shooting talent of Chicazo. They | that it will prove the most successful shooting tournament ever 
were all picked men. The match was under the Ilhnois State} held in the State. Mr. Hardin has already engaged 5,000 live 
rules, 10 birds to each man, the cost of the birds to be defrayed igeons and made all other arrangements on elaborate scale. 
by the losing team. The excitement over the scores made was Bevides the live birds there will be two or three matches at artifi- 
intense as the match progressed. At the finish some dissatisfac- | cja}s in progress throughout each day. 
tion was expressed over the matter of scoring, but the referee aa eee ee 
awarded ‘the trophy to the Gun Club by the following score: 

The Gun Club. Lake George Sportsmen’s Ass’n. 





KEOKUK, Iowa, March 12, 1883.—J. F. Breitenstein, Esq., Keokuk, 
Ia.: Dear Sir: The box of U.S. C.Co. paper shells that I received 









utchinson...... “0001— PROS... act 101—# 
Se atte s amine Tee oe. from you last fall I tried, and found them to be all that you 
H Foss.........-. OLY eae: 1000101100—4 claimed, and better than any shell Iever used, not one of them 
Lord.............101000100I—4 ss F Weed... 0111111101—8 missing fire. Yours truly, (Signed) T. J. LowRre.—Adv, 
Wilcox......... .0000101110—4 J Phillips........ 1601110001—5 
LL ee 11010)0111—6 TEND. o5550 0008 1101100111—7 
Mussey.......... aeet : 5 — enna eee ae f ° 
BtOnes... <6 . 000! 5 UE co. ccucapiee ( 0 q C: 
Dingee. .......1110001101-6 ~— Place... 0... 22: 0100111111 -7 oe dnaeiig. 
Wadsworth -1110101110—7—60 Booth............ 1001111011—7—59 





Each team has now won a match. The deciding contest will be 
shot off in the near future. 


MONTREAL, Feb. 13.—Notwithstanding the blizzard that was 
blowing this afternoon, eight men stepped to the score on the 
Montreal Gun Club grounds. It was the eighth handicap com- j 

etition for the club Greener, and as Cowley had already two 
iens on it he was looked upon asa probable winner, but he was 
not allowed to get the gun without a struggle for it. The scores 
do not come up to the average, but when the blustering weather 
is considered they were very good indeed. The winners of pre- 
vious competitions with their scores were: | 


A CRUISE IN A DORY. 


CHIPS FROM THE MONA’S LOG. 


WAS born within sound of the ceaseless moan of old ocean, in 
a ship-building town in New England. My earlier years were 
from force of circumstances intimately associated with the adze, 
oak chips and hand-made trunnels, and very forcibly with an old- 
fashioned steam box. Perhaps that accounts for my love of the 
water. At any rate, the wide open sea and quiet inland streams 
possess a charm hard for me to withstand. 
My first river cruise was made in a cranky “flat iron,” decked 


y a ssabiks sues Sen owe 13 5. DMR de endew sie sacs aso an ee : : * 
2 Cees pana eae svueses eee ee Sooke Be he sl > with bed ticking. Since that eventful pilgrimage between the 
RENMEI ccc cccce 7 % RJames..... .............. 18. Slimy, thatch-grown banks of the crooked Ipswich River I have 
“ee eee RS: ee MUR ONMD Si sno ew ccs soe 15  canoed it more or less every summer. Each trip, however, con- 
“Hn , vinced me more than its predecessor that I needed a larger craft 


Eighth competition f j penne 
. af + | than one 15ft. by 30in. for comfort’s sake. I found I needed acraft 


large enough to be comfortable under sail; one that could be 
easily portaged in the cars or in a wagon, and, moreover, easily 
rowed when the wind wouldn’t waft. 

One day last March, while in Boston, I took a tour of observa- 
tion and inquiry along the wharves, thinking I might find the 


Following is to-day’s score. 
Greener, 20 Peoria blackbirds, l8yds. rise: 
NS. Se ern 00110000000010010110 - 8 | 
N Parker (hep. 2) .. 00916110001001100010— 9 
RENEE RIOR). 500sv.0 vn cicecpenecnsbes 01101110101000111100—11 | 
BPR SEINE) -o1a51. 6's 050 'csins oweinioe « oes nein'e 11110100110 310011010—15 | 


Mack . 4). . -011100000100006 — 8° aaa ; 
ae .. ISO ee i boat that would come within my rather exact requirements. 


BEM Oe Lito ca an oo ccce N0—12 | While watching the unloading of a fishing schooner, just in from 
nee eine 3) COOL atLeeete ts ' George’s, the ocean tugboat, B. W. Morse hauled alongside of T 
| wharf and made fast. At her stern was a centerboard dory, 

TORONTO, Feb. 16.—The Toronto Gun Club held a sparrow | which the captain said he had picked up off Highland Light, Cape 
shooting meeting at Woodbine Park this afternoon, when a/| Cod, while running into Provincetown for an anchorage during 
match was shot between teams of 12 chosen by the president and } the blizzard two days before. 1t was blowing heavily at the time, 
vice-president, the premier officer’s side winning by only two! he said, and an ugly breaking sea was running, when the man at 
birds. The terms of the match were 15 birds each, l5yds. rise, for | t e wheel sighted the castaway through the blinding snow squalls 
a supper tu be given at the club rooms, to be shot after the match ; as she rose upon the crest of the seas. Thinking some poor fellow 
between 10 men of the Guelph Gun Club and 10 of the Toronte | had lost his vessel] to the eastward, and was perishing from ex- 
Club. Following is the full score of to day’s contest: osure, the tug was hove to, to wait for the dory to driftdown. A 
President’s Team, Vice-President’s Team. uge wave hurled the frail craft against the tug’s quarter, and 













SOMNIE. cnccycsies'ssnacebe CPD PRMD 6 one. csewesccives 10 before the sea fell from under ber she was easily hauled inboard. 
OE a See 11 D Beldam ......:.6.. 20008000 ll No traces of her vessel or owner could be found, and the tug ran 
RS cis decrwnon snesehn 10 N Kipp.... ....-.0.0+-c0-00 10 into Provincetown. 

mS Seanelansa ... «....56.0+5 Asoo NN 65's exe sichew mol ee 10 The captain’s narrative set me tothinking something like this: 
SED NONOD, inua's:002'spics ow 506 7 R Meldrune............... -2 | Two dories have crossed the Atlantic; all the deep-sea fishermen 
TD asics ow caaien's 13 VMNNINE. <ooi0<t pvt. cos sues 9 | use this handy, buoyant little craft, which also predominates in 
Me NOEL. 505056505 ses 00 8 MDT, 80. 5's osc. zines pos 6 every New England seaport town where boat fishing is followed 
TAL i oWa en ddabesss 9 SPINS Gb cc bs s<eanakans for a livelihood. If that dory can keep keel up in astorm 
J Fanner... 12 A Purse. re =e that will drive a powerful steam tug into harbor, and is light 
W McDowall.. 11 CASR...05555 enough to be hauled from the water over a vessel’s rail betorea 
RDN. seoboeccscscee -.10 Geo Pearsall 10 sea can fall from under her, wouldn’t she make a first-class boat 
NE ck sec cesr cube OPE CO SAME uiccsoae Ansvence 11—111 for vacation cruising upon large bodies of water? 








Then the important ra as to adory’s sailing qualities 
arose. Would she stand up under a good spread, and would she 
work to windward? I asked a salt-incrusted old fellow with a 
black pipe in his mouth, who was stretched out on a heap of nets, 
& S dory could a = eyed me fora  Pemons e evident 
strust; removing pipe he up and opened his mouth 

“Why. man, the dories round Brovinceseen and Swampscott wi i 
outsail anytbingof their length. Portugese dory fishermen 7 
always the last in ina blow, and they don't start first, either. 
dory, she'll sail like a witch when she's built that way.” 

t settled it, and! purchased the derelict for a $10 bill. I 
found she was a lapstreak 18ft. long. with 5ft. beam and about 
in: deep amidships, with plenty of rise at bow and stern. Her 
bottom was oval, lift. long by 18in. wide, thus giving considerable 
rake to bow and sternpost. She was a sailing dory and her bilge 
was very full, giving stability and power. I found to my ch n 
that one of her strakes was stove amidships, and I worried day 
and night as to how I should repair the fracture. A warm day 
anda little patience fixed the plank as good az new, and | was 
supremely happy. 

he mast steps and thwarts were orignally placed for a schooner 
rig, with the jibstay fastened in the eyes, no bowsprit petag, used. 
I placed the step and thwart as far forward as possible. Then [ 
decked her over with Kin. white pine, supported by stout arched 
carlins, 7ft. forward, 2ft. aft and 10in. at the sides. A 2in. white 
oak coaming encircled the oval cockpit. A pair of long-shanked 
oarlocks were fitted firmly to the coaming 10in. aft the amidship 
thwart. Although rather timid of hatches, I did place one in the 
after deck and packed it not; for I cut a circular hole in the deck 
and fitted in a circular tin box minus the bottom, and with a tele- 
scopic cover with a handle, which er me an opening 10in. in 
diameter. The centerboard was well forward, and to give the 
boat a good grip I had a drop rudder made with an immersed 
area of 15x 12in.; the tiller was 3ft. long, and to prevent it fouling 
with the mizen sheet, a traveler was dispensed with and the sheet 
rigged after the simple yet very handy fashion of the Vineyard 
and Block Isiand fishing boats. I rivetted a very stout chafing 
batten around the gunwale, and then thoroughly painted the 
Mona inside and out. 

I rigged her with two sprit sails, and got them nicely balanced 
after a few trials. The mainsail was ked up well and had no 
boom. At _the clew was fastened a lug sheet, which was very 
handy, and rendered the sail easy to furl in case of a squall. The 
mainsail had three sets of reef points. The mizen wasa standin 
rig. For bad weather I used the mizen forward and a very sma 
dandy aft, and got a very good balance. The storm sail was sel« 
dom taken from its gaskets under the port-side deck. A strap 
and cords held the mainsail when furled along the starboard 
washboard. 

The Mona’s tent was satisfactory. It was made of heavy dtick 
and tanned, as were the sails. Two ppraets at either end 6f the 
cockpit supported the ridge which did service as a sprit and pro- 
jected a foot over the cockpit. The sides of the tent were ast- 
ened under the chafing batten by a.series of hooks in the same 
manner in which a shoe is laced. The ends, which were in one 
triangular piece, were fastened by a similar arrangement across 
the decks. In each end a flap rolled up fora door and fastened 
with a strap like the sides of a carriage top. Deadeyes were 
placed in each side and end of the tent and formed convenient 
windows. The a of this tent was 4Uin. from the grating in the 
bottom of the dory and the side decks gave ample shelf room 
when the tent was set. : : 

I carried a_75-cent lamp stove and would not attempt a cruise 
without it. When notin use this handy, yet much persecuted 
utensil was stowed in a tight box in the bows and out of the way. 
It did not slop over and did not smoke, but it did cook nicely and 
gave plenty of light and grateful warmth during cold storms 
while riding it out in some sheltered creek or hauled out high 
and dry onthe beach. I must add here that I carried two light 
rollers, and with their aid I could move the heavily loaded boat 
any required distance, even over mud. I was provided with a 
good Chester anchor and 50 fathoms of in. cable, which were 
stowed under the deck forward of the centerboard. A grub box 
was stowed under the forward deck, as were my blankets and 
“duds” in oiled cotton bags. 

At length my holiday came and I was free for a three weeks’ 
outing. I had planned trip after trip, and studied the maps at 
my disposal till I knew more of the coast and rivers of New Eng- 
land than I had ever learned of mv own family history. Acruise 
down the Merrimac and around the coast from Newburyport to 
Boston at last seemed the most feasible, and one morning found ° 
me at Lawrence, and afloat with a cance as far as Essex for my 
traveling companion. I intended to follow the Merrimac to its 
mouth, take the Plum Island, Ipswich, Essex Canal and Essex 
Rivers to Essex, then take open water to the Suuam River, and 
the ocean to Boston, which itinerary was carried out to the letter 
before my wanderings ended. 

Everything being finally pronounced correct we waved adieu to 
the urchins and omnipresent loafers who had assembled to see us 
off, and grasping oars and paddle we shot out into the river. 
Aided by the strong current we floated past high gullied banks 
surmounted by dense groves of maples ard birch, and skirted 
with alders,swamp and smoky maples. In places the gnarled 
and twisted roots formed fantastic networks where freshets had 
washed the earth away. The river bed is a streaked yellowish 
clay, hard and smooth, with few dangerous submerged rocks. 
Above the water mark was a deposit of white dust sifted into the 
grass, reeds and driftwocd. , 

Rowing soon proved too much of an exertion for hoth of us, and 
taking advantage of the little air there was —s we stepped 
our masts, and with lazily cGrawing sails stood close into the 
rushes on the Bradford side of the river, startling the dragon fly 
from cardinal and blue joint. Here and there the sparkling sur= 
face was broken by an eddy, or shaded by clumps of alders with 
an occasional scraggy oak standing alone like a sentinel above 
the level meadows. Stretching ourselves upon our cushions wé 
grew drowsy; the breeze wafted us along without exertion, its 
cool breath fanned us into a half sleep, and we were oblivious t6 
aught but day dreams, with now and then a loll against the tiller 
to keep clear of the bank. I do not know how long we proceeded 
in this desultory way, as the monotonous, yet, ever changing 
panorama lulled us into a half sleep. 

The Mona gradually drew ahead of the canoe, when suddenly I 
was rudely awakened from my reverie by an unearthly yell from 
my companion. I tumbled on end just asa rain squall moved past 
and received a tremendous whack on my brain-case from the jib- 
ing mizen. The airseemec full of stars, wind and water (no doubt 
this phenomenon was heightened by the rap mv head had 
received), and for a moment I stood helpless. Before serious 
damage was done we got ashore, wet and disgusted. Ina few 
minutes the sun again brightened the smiling water, and we 
headed toward the ocean with the hard earned conviction that 
eternal vigilance is the price of an upright boat. 

We descended quite rapidly, for the current quickens between 
Bradford on the right and Methuen on the left bank. These 
towns have fertile and highly cultivated farms and meadows, and 
the rambling farm houses and dwellings gleam on the uplands 
among groves of oak and pine. The river widens and from its 
whirling eddies Long Island, one of nature’s emeralds, rises from 
a setting like burnished silver. We landed, and then crossing the 
river, entered a bush-fringed brook which we followed till we 
found ourselves in a glen amid a profusion of wild roses and moss- 
covered rocks which filled the water course. Beneath an oak 
reclined a couple of Cupid’s victims, no doubt exchanging those 
oft-repeated vows and whispering the same sweet old story which 
has so often made or marred a life. At any rate they had chosen 
an Eden for their trysting place, and we thoughtfully turned our 
backs upon dreams of bliss we had so rudely awakened and 
retreated into the open stream. A miniature rapid awaited us 
and before we knew it we were in the rush and tumble of the 
falls. Below was a sandy cove where sticks and leaves were rid- 
ing at anchor or drifting round and round in the circling eddies 
that lapped the redgy banks. A score of turtles dropped into the 
quiet water at our approach, and a sleepy bittern, scared out of 
his wits, flopped away with his precious legs to a more secluded 
retreat. 

Again rain pattered upon us, announcing another shower. 

“Was that thunder?” suddenly asked my companion; but there 
was no need for a reply, for from a blacx cloud now rising fast 
we saw a vivid flash of ligntning fall. 

“T should say it was.”’ I replied, and, qutttas inte my oil clothes, 
we began to look for a camp as the salt sailor eagerly scans the 
coast for a haven. The canoeist camper becomes a very fair 
topographical engineer after a little experience, and a deepravine 
under the confines of Haverhill, beneath the skirts of a pine wood, 
looked to be the best shelter from the fast gathering tempest. 
Kounding another bend we hear the sullen roar of a rapid, and 
the tumbling, turbulent Mitchell’s Falls burst upon our view. 
With some difficulty we reached the hillside, and the canoe was 
carried up the incline and placed on a level beneath a giant beech, 
while the Mona was run ashore in the lilypads. We put up our 
tents, and beneath dry roofs watched the river as the rain churned 
its surface into foam and finally shut its misty water from sight. 
The shower soon passed, and, finding we had selected a good 
camp, we made a jolly camp~fire and satisfied the inner mechan- 


ism. 
“Wouldn’t it be a grand thing,” said 15x30, “if we had neve - 
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learned to eat; then we could ‘travel light,’ as our clan prophet, 
dear old ‘Nessmuk,’ puts it.” 

I could not agree with him, for if I did not assimilate there 
would be no b box to monkey with and work myself into par- 
oxisms over arene She wuntes, 

As the twilight c over the hills we sat by the fire, watchi 
the riverin silence. Flowing without a ripple. the sunset cl 
were reflected upon its quiet bosoms, producing another sky which 
melted into the dark suadows of the tree-fri ba The 
foam of the rapids became grayer and darker, ac mist hovered 
above the hurrying waters and hung like a veil as it merged into 
the blackness of the banks beyond. 

Our pipe had gone out while we were watching this wonderfal 
dissolving view, and 15x30 reached for an ember to touch up the 
weed. A cracking stick on the bank above us sent the “goose 
flesh” cree, ing over me in an instant, for 1 knew not what man- 
ner of man or t we had to deal with. 

“What was that?” gasped my companion, with the glow! 
brand held over the expectant pipe bowl. We inv > 
There, cn the level ridge not 25ft. distant, calmly stood a dozen 
cows, reflectively chewing their cuds and eyeing us with open- 
eyed wonder. I was about to put down the word admiration, but 
that term would scarcely fit our lack of valor. A yell and rush 
and the animated milk fountains were dispersed, and sought 
more congenial quarters. 

Putting out the fire we turned into our narrow beds, and adjust- 
ing the mosquito netting were ready for nature to put in her 
work for the next ten hours. But sleep was a long time in com- 
ing tous. Listening to the ee music of countless insects, 
the moaning of the whip-poor-will, the wild laugh of the loon as it 
blended fantastically with the cadance of the rapids, we at last 
fell into an uneasy slumber. Once | awoke and indistinctly heard 
the hoarse rapids and the chilly night wind as it sighed along the 
hillside. A sturgeon leaped from the water, and the ripple of the 
closing circles gently rocked my floati bed chamber. When 


next I awoke it was broad daylight, but the river was concealed 
by fog, nothing but a few yards of gray rocks and water anda 
world of gray vapor. Gradually the filmy trees and bushes 


defined themselves, the fog thinned out and sailed away to the 
eastward, leaving the air clear, the sky 


“Of an azure hue, 
Untarnished fair as is the violet 

Or anemone, when the spring stiews them 
By some meandering rivulet.” 


Mitchell’s Falls is along reach of rocks and broken water, 
through which a canal 60ft. wide has been cut of sufficient depth 
to admit the passageof light draft vessels. Nothing had been 
done to remove this impediment to navigation till 1870, when a 
large appropriation was made by Congress through the instru- 
mentality of General B. F. Butler. The work, I believe, has been 
abandoned. The object of this canal was to open the river from 
the sea to Lawrence and Lowell. 

We entered the swift yellow torrent, andinafew moments 
drifted side by side in a quiet cave below, where, some ten years 
ago, several coal barges were sunk in a freshet and 300 tons of 
black diamonds were lost. We had now reached the limit of tide- 
water, although the Merrimac is backed by tidal influence to Law- 
rence. The left, or Haverhill side of the river, is shaded by a thick 
growth of birches and oaks, with here and_ there tiny beaches ot 
white sand. The right bank is vastly different, being for the 
most part a rolling country, richin farmsand pastures. Withan 
energy born of the morning We paddled steadily till we came in 
sight of Haverhill, the gem of the Merrimac valley. Across the 
river stretches an iron bridge 690ft. in length, supported by five 
piers and supplied with an improved draw. This bridge was built 
in 1875 at a cost of nearly $100,000. Haverhill has now some 20,000 
inhabitants, Certain portions of the town, or rather city, have an 
appearance of venerable age, but the river side was leveled by 
fire a few years ago and has been rebuilt. A few tall masts and 
sailboats betray the vicinity of the ocean, as we glide under the 
railroad track, and a festive fireman dumps his ashpan upon our 
immaculate decks. 

As Haverhill and Bradford are left behind the nature of the 
country changes; that on the right to meadows, on the left to 
sparsely wooded uplands rising abruptly from the water. Setting 
sail, we beat around a bend in the river, and then skimmed down 
a straight reach to Groveland,a mile velow. As we proceeded 
the meadows gave way to hills. and we saw the beautiful town 
nestied upon the right bank ina grove of lofty pines. The sun- 
light upon the white cottages gave an indescribable effect, and 
made a picture worthy a more facile pen than mine. We landed 
beneath the magnificent bridge which spans the river at this 
point, and looked over the quaint little settlement. The village 
store was raided, and our miscellaneous purchases somewhat dis- 

concerted the urchin behind the counter. He toted the crackers, 
cheese, canned goods, etc., to the fleet in an old meal] bag, and we 
explained the method and workings of our little craft to a round 
dozen of interested citizens. At Groveland the tide rises ¢ft., and 
floats vessels of 260 tons, besides the steamers with passenger 
capacity of 1,200. The new bridge was built in 1871, at a cost of 
$85,000, and is crossed by the Haverhill & Groveland Street Rail- 
way tracks. The river is wide and straight for several miles, and 
very unlike the waters 10 miles behind. With a spanking beam 
wind, and enough of it, we laid our course for Rock Village, and 
“let her hum.” The dory drew away from her consort as the 
boats sped through the dancing water, with even a dash of spray 
now and then, and a rush of white foam under the lee rail. It 
was glorious, but a trifle flawy as the puffs swooped down off the 
hills. GEo. S. Hupson. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WwW. C. A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


HE executive committee, W. C. A., held its annual meeting at 
the Stillman, Cleveland, O.,on Jan. 5. All the officers and 
members of the regatta and executive committees were present 
with the exception of Vice-Com. D. H. Crane, D. J. Kirkpatrick 
and C. J. Boustield. Com. J. R. Bartlett presided. It was moved 
by Stedman and seconded by Ellard that the meet be held at 
Ballast Island, July 13-29 inclusive. 

Very spirited and well presented discussions were held con- 
cernin lass C canoes and their limitations, resulting in their 
being disqualified from competing for the Trophy or the Gardner 
cups, which remain for classes A and B only, and the limiting of 
their sail area, to make them a cruising rather than a racing 
canoe, the rule for limitation being that of Mr. H. D. Crane, 
which is as follows: The centerboard or boards to extend no more 
than 24in. below the garboard, and the maximum sail area to be 
calcuiated by adding the length in feet to the beam in inches, and 
multiplying this quotient by 24. This equals the square feet of 
sail area to be carried in any proportion so long as it can be 
ae set, lowered and reefed to three-fourths its area when 
afloat. 

A cup fer Class C will be provided by Judge or rather Skipper 
N. Longworth of Cincinnati. A unanimous vote of thanks was 
extended to the Skipper for his gift and his kindness. The second 
week of the meet will be devoted to racing, the regatta beginning 
Monday. July 22. The hop will be held at Rehberg’s, Toledo 
Club. The programme of races was presented by the regatta 
committee, as published in the FOREST AND STREAM of Feb. 7. 
Business being concluded, the meeting adjourned, at the invita- 
tion of the Cleveland C.C., to the private —- room of the 
Stillman, where a bounteous repast was discussed by the hungry 
canoeists. Many excellent and eloquent speeches, intermingled 
with both vocal and instrumental music, made the evening a 
most enjoyable one. UO. H. Root, Sec’y-Treas. 

We have received with the above a copy of the menu, a little 
tent with the W. C. A. flag above it, the bill of fare being on each 
side of the tent.) _ 


A. C. A. COMMITTEES FOR 1889. 


EGATTA—E. B. Edwards, Peterboro, Canada; E. L. French, 
Buffale, N. Y.; D. B. Jacques, Toronto, Canada. 
Transportation—C, V. Winne, Albany, N. Y.; W. J. White, 
Montreal, Quebec; J. N. McKendrick, Galt, Canada; W. McK. 

Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. eer 
Camp Site and Arrangements—R. J.Wilkin, Brooklyn, N. Y.;: J. 
Z. Rogers, Peterboro, Canada; J. G. Edwards, Lindsay, Canada: 
ae Ly nes, Brockville, Canada; C. E. L. Porteus, Kingston, 

anada. 

Cruising—A. F. D. Macgachen, Lindsay, Canada; L. B. Palmer, 

Newark, N. J.; D. A. Poe, Montreal, Quebec. 

Certified: G. W. HaTrTon, Sec.-Treas., A. C. A. 


“CANOE HANDLING.”—Now is the time, before the season 
commences, to look over your canoe and outfit and put all in 
order for cruising, racing and camping. If you have not Mr. 
Vaux’s indispensable book ‘Canoe Handling” send at once for 
the new and enlarged edition. 


A.C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Atlantic Division: Theo. Ledyard, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; G. W. Vreeland, Hackensack, N. J.; Wm. 
T. Roberts, J. A. Barten, E. H. Barten, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AGAWAM.—We call attention to the advertisement of this fast 
canoe, offered for sale on another page. 
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ATLANTIC DIVISION A. C. A. 





E officers of the Atlantic Division, comprising the States of | 
New Jervey, Mavis. ware and parts ef fromnay fs anim 
New including Long ve at 


Virginia and ork. 
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Highlands, biy on the Navesink Kiver below Red Bank 


This place can be reached in a couple of hours from Philadelphia, 
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so far as « 

one from the Hudson and ote from the Paesaic, about 
Wednesday, July 10, with a rendezvous on Staten Island on Wed- 
nesday night, where the New York and Brookiyn clubs will jot. 
The combined fleet wil take one or two days, according te the 
weather, to continue the cruise to camp, arriv mg pot later than 
Saturday morning. which will really be the first day of the meet 
proper. If the weather should be unusually bad sume arrange- 
ment will be made for a steamer to call at Staten Island for 
the canoes, landing them near the camp and avoiding the rough 
passage across New York Bay. 

The meet will continue during the week, some races being held, 
but the most an events wiil be reserved for Saturday, 
July 2. The morning will probably be devoted to racing, in the 
afternoon a clam bake or similar festival will take place. after 
which the annual meeting of the Division will be held, followed 
by a camp-fire in the evening. If a suitable location can be found 
arrangements will be made so that men who cannot take a vaca- 
tion from businesa can send their tents to camp by the first 
Saturday an’ spend each night in come going to New York every 
Say; while it is expected that many wi l‘avail themselves of the 
halt holiday to spend the last Saturday and Sunday in camp and 
be present at the meeting. though not able to enjoy the entire 
meet. The programme of races has not yei been arranged by the 
regatta committee, but the officers have decided to present a 
special prize for a sailing race over a course of not less than three 
miles, to be open only to canoes that comply with the following 
conditions: Each canoe must come within the limits laid down by 
the A. C. A. rules, and in addition must have a well not less than 
léin. wide for a length of 4ft.; there must be a permanent bulkhead 
forward and one aft, not less than 3fi.from the stem and stern 
respectively, and with at least 6ft. between them; and there must 
be room in the well for the crew to sleep, with at least 5ft. be- 
tween the after end of the well and the centerboard trunk; all 
centerboards must house without projecting below the keel or 
above the surrounding deck or coumings; no part of the hull or 
fittings sball project beyond the beam allowed by the A.C. A. 
rules. Sails shall be lowered on deck and hoisted again at least 
once during the race, and the start may be ordered with sails 
down. The donors of the prize reserve the right to refuse the 
entry of any canoe which shall violate the spirit of these rules. 
The programme will include the usual unlimited race, but the 
above prize is offered in the hopes of securing competition be- 
tween na fide cruising canoes, and the notice is given at this 
early date in order that ample time may be allowed for prepara- 
tion. It is the intention to interpret the above conditions as lib- 
erally as possible in the case of existing canoes that are in essen- 
tial respects cruising craft, and at the same time to bar out boats 
obviously not suitable for cruising, but built to evade the condi- 
tions. 
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A NEW CRUISING ORGANIZATION. 


HE Pequot Canoe Association has just sent out the following 
circular letter: 
To ali those interested in boating and yachting, Greeting: 

With your permission, we desire to call attention to a move- 
ment, that is now in progress, toward uniting the “Small Boat” 
owners of Long Island Sound into a compact association for 
cruising, racing, and general good-feliowship, under the flag of 
the “Pequots.” 

The Pequot Association was founded in the summer of 1886, as 
a sub-division of the American Canoe Association, in the effort 
to popularize canoeing hereabout, but after a two years’ experi- 
ence (following the natural tendency of all boatmen, pleasure 
sailing upon salt water, with its almost unlimited possibilities in 
matter of distance and the consequently increased demands upon 
sea-going qualities, storage and carrying capacity), the Pequots, 
while still recognizing the many special features of merit pecu- 
liar to the canoe, have so amended their organization as to in- 
clude larger boats and aim to form a stiictly cruising fleet. 

In the new order, the canoe finds fraternal companionship with 
sloop yachts, jib-and-mainsail boats, steam or naphtha launches, 
sharpies, and the Yankee version of the English yawl; all of the 
same organization, and through a union of effort, bound for the 
same good port of concentrated pleasure. 

The membership of the Pequots already extends to several 
ports other than New Haven, and the club pennant insures the 
certainty of most hospitable and fraternal recognition wherever 
it 1s shown in the Sound or adjacent waters, individual members 
profiting greatly thereby while cruising. 

The annual “Meet,” with a regular programme of races, in 
which each class may participate, produces that good natured 
rivalry resulting in improved types and seamanshi , and accom- 
panied by the pleasures incident to camp life with family and 
triends, including the ladies, naturally proves the date of most 
profound and pleasurable anticipation in the Pequot almanac. 

With the probable selection of one of the “Thimbles” as the 
permanent summer home of the Association, the members, their 
families and friends, and cruisers in general, will be welcomed 
and furnished a delightful rendezvous for the entire season; sup- 
plying all the necessities and conveniences of a first-class resort, 
without the usual cost, that factor being persistently reduced to 
the very minimnm. 

The out-of-commission season is enlivened by the annual din- 
ner in October, and a series of monthly camp-fires, where a 
mutual exchange of cruising and camping experiences, with a 
pestsy large admixture of good music can but please and profit 
all. 
Although we have a complete and thorough organization, it 
has not been deemed advisable as yet to place a limit upcn the 
style.or size of entering craft, and while confessing a decided 
preference for “single-hand” cruisert, small yachts and small 
boats of every description will be welcomed, upon the approval 
of the proper authorities. 

We propose to encourage elementary boating, and to such as 
are interested in matters nautica], but are inexperienced, we 
would suggest that there is no better school for seamanship, nor 
a safer, cheaper, healthier, or more pleasant recreation than 
small boat sailing. 

It may interest those giving the matter serious consideration to 
know that the officers of the association are prepared to furnish 
gratuitous information regarding all the pleasure craft and ap- 

intments of every sort now in the market in this vicinity and 
in New York, and to aid any would-be member in every way 
possible that may tend to boom the “small boat navy.” 

The initiation fee of the association is one dollar, and the dues 
are one dollar per year. Noassessment forany purpose whatever. 
F. P. Lewis, Sec’y-Treas. W. A. BOWDEN, Com. 

Past Events.—1887, July 1-6. Annual meet at Lighthouse Point, 
New Haven Harbor. 1888.—July 18-23. Annual meet at Chimon 
Island, Norwalk Group. 

Fixtures.—1889.—July 31-Aug. 7. Annual meet at the “Thim- 
bles.” Aug. 8 General cruise of the whole fleet lasting until 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 

The officers a.e:—Com., W. A. Borden; Vice-Com., F. P. Sher- 
wood; Sec’y-Treas., F. P. Lewis; Chaplain, Rev. A. N. Lewis. 
Meas., E. C. Bogert’: Captain, Bridgeport Division, J. H. Row- 
land; Captain, New Haven Division, G. Skiff Ford. The club 
has now 40 members. 


THE A. C. A. YEAR BOOK.—Sec’y-Treas. Hatton writes us 
that arrangements have been made with Messrs. Pentzand Vaux, 
of the Sail and Paddle, to publish the A. C. A, Year Book on terms 
most advantageous to the Association. The publishers will print 
and mail, free of cost to the Association, a book similar to that of 
last year, but larger and more vomplete; they in return to have 
the sole advertising privileges. The book will be issued about 
May 1, or before, and will ve re-arranged, with much new matter, 
including cuts. This plan relieves the Association of a large item 
of expense and at the same time secures a better book than in the 
past. In order to have a oman record of members and canoes, 
members are requested to send as soon as possible to their Division 
Pursers their present addresses and the names and dimensions of 
their canoes where alterations have been made since last pe. 
It rests largely with the individual members of the A. ©, A. 
waeet or no the book is complete and accurate and published 

nm season, 
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A. BEGATTA REPORT. —Mr Vacs, *\ «hates of 
the cctmestiter af 19" has prepered « ver) oomngtete freer of 
the work of the «Aqumiétier in the shage af a & rap-bank i whic’ 
are he full reports of the races, ae pobliehed in the Pome ane 
STREAM, the report of the & 
eTemime. cniry blanks, prize liste, and ail the bile and acc otet. 
of Ue committee for ) ln addition there b+ 8 copy of every 
circular and blank aseed by tee -ommmittee. ac well as afl corre- 
spondence relating to ite work. This te the fret tier that tater 
mation of this kind, simest invaluable to sew committees, has 
been pul into convenient and permanent form. The idea 

nated with Mr. Vaux, and it is to be hoped that future « 

tees will adopt it in turn. 





FIXTURES. 
JUNE. 


18-20-22. Katrina-Titania, N. Y. 
3-5-7. Katrina-Shamrock, N.Y. 2. Beverly,Marbieh'’d,lst Cham 
15. Corinthian, Marbiehead. 26. Pleon, Club. 

5. Seawanhaka, Annual, N. Y. 29. Corinthian, Marblehead. 

15. Lynn, Club,.Lynn. _.. 2% Beverly,Mon.Beach,ist Open 
17. Seawanhaka, 40ft. Class, N.Y 


JULY. 


4. Larchmont, Annual. 13. Lynn, Club, aime. 
4. Beverly, Mon Beach, Ist Buz. 13. Beverly, Mon. Beach,2d Open 
Bay. 18. Corinthian, Marbjehead. 
4. Beverly, Marbleh’d, Ist Cup. 17. Pleon, Club Cruise. 
+ Hyde Park,Annual,Chicago. 20. Beverly,Marblehead, 2d Cup. 
6 


1. Larchmont, Spring. 


. Beverly, Marbleh’d,2d Cham 24. Pleon, Club. 
27. Corinthian. Marblehead. 
27. ae Mon. Beach, 2d Buz. 


3. Sippican, Annual. Marion. 

. Knickerbocker, 20ft. craft, 
Ocean Race. y. 

. Seawanhaka, Annual Cruise 31. Pleon, Open. 

. Pleon Club, lst Cham. 


AUGUST. 


24. Lynn, Excursion, Lynn. 

24. Beverly,Mon.Beach,3d Open. 
24 Larchmont, Oyster Boats. 

24. Corinthian, Marblehead. 


1 

8. Sippican, Club, Marion. 

8. Beverly. ‘Marbleh’d, Ist Cup. 
7. Pleon, 2d Cham. 

. Lynn, Club, Lynn. 1 
10. Lynn, Ladies’ Day, Lynn. 28. Pleon, Sail off. 

10. Corinthian, Marblehead. 81. Beverly, Marbleh’d, lst Open 
17. Beverly,Marbleh’d, 3d Cham 31. Sippican, Club, Marion. 

21. Pleon, 3d Cham. 


ww 


SEPTEMBER. 
12. ty Mon. Beach, 3d Buz. 
a, 


y- 
14. Corinthian, Marblehead. 
14. Lynn, Club, Lynn. 
21. Beverly. Marbieh’d, Sail Off. 
28. Lynn, Club, Lynn. 


2. Lynn, Open, leue. 
2. Beverly, Mon. Beach,2d Open 
2. Corinthian, Marblehead. 
7. Beverly, Marblehead, 3d Cup 
7. Larchmont, Fall Annual. 


BUILDING NOTES. 


HE new Morgan 40 has been started at Piepgrass’s yard. She 
will be of steel, the plating being 8 and 10 gauge. Her beam 
will be 12ft. and draft 10ft. Mr. Thomas’s steel yaw] has the deck 
laid, and the work is going ahead quite rapidly. She will be 65ft. 
over all, 52ft. 6in. 1.w.]., 14ft. 10in. beam, and 9ft. draft. The keel 
is laid for the Morgan schooner. Mr. Grinnell’s schooner is 
—— plated. Her length over all will be 8ift., l.w.1. 65ft., beam 
t. 10in. 

At Bay Ridge Mr. Ayres is busy with three new boats, having 
completed Mr. Mayberry’s launch. The latter now lies in the 
shop, @ very handsomely finished piece of work. Besides Mr. 
Whitlock’s cutter Mr. Ayers will build a 40 from Mr. Gardner’s 
designs fora New York yachtsman, and also a 28ft. c. b. sloop 
from his own model for Mr. H. B. Ogden, of Brooklyn. The 40 
will be similar to Mr. Whitlock’s 30, but with 13ft. beam and ft. 
draft. The 30is now partly planked and the deck frame is in. 
The yacht is very graceful in outline, with a handsome overhang 
ateachend. The stern promises to be particularly light ana 
pleasing. The frame has occasioned some comment on account 
of the small scantling, but the best of material and workmanship 
is employed, and the boat will be not only lighter but stronger 
than most of her class. Mr. Ogden’s sloop will be 33ft. over all, 
rT l.w.L, 12ft. beam, and about 3ft. 6in. draft, with inside ballast 
of iron. 

At Mumm’s yard the Chispa is practically completed, save the 
final painting. Her mast has been stepped for the past three 
weeks and is drying out in a way that will tell when she comes 
alongside some of the new boats whose spars are not roughed out 
yet. The bowsprit is also in place, «a very long stick. The yacht 
will be launched and fitted out very early in the season, and if 
there. is any truth about the “early bird’ she should capture 
some prizes before other new boats of the class are in commis- 
sion. It pays in more ways than one to order a yacht in the fall. 
Next to Chispa is the handsome little compromise sloop that Mr. 
Mumm is building for sale. She is completed so far as the hull is 
concerned, except the cabin joiner work. 

At South Boston Lawley is se rapidly the large fleet of 
yachts nowin hand. A part of the hill will be removed to give 
room for a new building shed, in which Mr. Boggs’ steam launch, 
designed by Mr. Burgess, will be built. She will be 65ft. on Lw.1. 
Col. Forbes’ schooner is partly planked, and the trunk is com- 
pleted. The Beebe 40, Verena, is about planked, while the lead 
keel of the Belmont 40, Mariquita, has been cast, the stem and 
stern are set up, and the frames are ready. Mr. R-chardson’s 46- 
footer, Nepenthe, has been run out of doors, and Mr. Ellis’ Nanon 
is nearly completed. Another 40 from Mr. Burgess’ designs will 
be built for a syndicate of Providence yachtsmen. Mr. Lawley 
has also estimated on a 3-tonner of the old type, about 28ft. Sin. 
Lw.l., 4ft. 9in. beam, and with 4% tons on keel, for Mr. C. P. 
Richardson, of New Orleaus. The steel steamer at the Atlantic 
works is piated up and the inside work is going on. She will be 
launched early and finished by June. 

At Salem Mr. Frisbie is planking the 40 and will lay the 
keel of the 30 this week. The deck joiner work is heing 

ushed rapidly and will be ready before the decks are laid. Capt. 
Geers Randall, of the cutter Stranger, has arrived from South- 
ampton and will fit out both craft. 

At Essex Mr. A. D. Story is building a keel schooner with inside 
ballast, designed by Mr. T. A. Irving. She is a cruiser, 43ft. over 
all, 40ft. l.w.1., 15ft. beam and 7ft. 6in. draft. 

At Pryor’s yard, City Point, the windows have been painted 
and all cracks caulked to hide from outsiders the new launch 
building for Mr. C. D. Mosher, of Buzz fame. She isto be about 
60ft. long and to show more speed than any of her predecessors. 

Lawley has the contract for another 40-footer for New York, 
designed by Mr. Burgess for Mr. Macomb G. Foster, of the 
Knickerbocker C. C., an old canoe sailor and paddler, who has 
lately taken to ae She will be a keel craft, 39ft. 6in. Lw.L, 
13ft. 6in. beam and 2ft. draft. 

At Baltimore Mr. Joseph Hutson has nearly completed a cutter 
for Mr. Alfred Nickles, of New York. She will be 27ft. 6in. over 
all, 22ft. 6in. l.w.l., 8ft. beam, about 5ft. draft, with 2,500lbs. of 
iron in Keel. She will have a single jiband will bear the honored 
name of Benjamin Harrison. : 

Capt. Cuthbert, of Trenton, Ontario, will build a centerboard 
sloop for Mr. J. H. Fearnside, of Hamilton, Ontario. She will be 
25ft. l.w.l and 10ft. beam, and is to beat a certain Hamilton yacht 
under a forfeit vf $100. : 

At Winthrop, Mass., Mr. D. W. Belcher is building a catboat 
25ft. over all, lift. beam, 3ft. draft. He has in hand alsoa cat- 
boat 17ft. over all, 10ft. 4in. l.w.1., 6ft. 6in. beam and Ift. 6in. draft. 
Mr. Belcher has built the fast cathoats Mischief, 18ft. 5in. over 
all, 16ft. lin. l.w.1., 8ft. 6in. beam, 2ft. draft, and Topsy, also the 
spritsail boat Mary, 16ft. 4in. long, 7ft. 6in. beam and 2ft. draft. 
and the jiband maiusail boats Trouble, 23ft. over all, 20ft. i.w.1., 
1lft. beam, 2ft. 3in. draft, and Modoc, the very successful racer 
of last season. 

Williams has neerly finished Com. Corbett’s little cutter and 
has started the second one, while C. A. Borden is building an- 
other for the Mosquito Fleet. Mr. Jeff Borden, Jr., has d ed 
one, 2ift. over all, 16ft. l.w.1., for the Pleon ¥. C. of Marblehead, 
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INTERNATIONAL RACING, 


OME excitement has been created by the announcement of the 
receipt of a letter some time since from the Royal Clyde Y. C. 
by the New York Y. C. inquiring whether a challenge would be 
received under the second deed of gift; to which an affirmative 
reply was sent. We can state that there is at present not 
the least bility of a challenge behind the letter. The mys- 
terious Mr. Phelps, N. A., whose postal card of inquiry created a 
similar Rigple of excitement some time since,is a student of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who thus far has attained prominence 
only as a designer of model yachts. The latest reports state that 
Dunraven’s new 60 is to have a centerboard of some kind, 
but there is no reason to suppose that either she or the new 90 
will challenge for the cup this season. 


LARCHMONT Y. C. 


N_ Feb. 13 the annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was 
held at the Brunswick, New York; with Com. Lowery in 
the chair. The following officers were elected for 1889: Com., 
Girard C. W. Lowery, sloop Daphne; Vice-Com., Thomas J. Mont- 
gomery, steamer Cosette; Rear-Com., Seymour L. Husted, Jr., 
schooner Tioga; Sec., William G. Scott; Treas., Eugene L. Bushe. 
Trustees to serve for one year, William S. Alley, Howard W. 
Coates. Trustees to serve for two years, Augustin Monroe, 
William Murray. Trustees to serve for three years, Francis M. 
Scott, Edward J. Greacen. f 
The sailing rules were amended to read as follows: “All cabin 
—_— may carry, in addition to the captain, one man for every 
ft. of ap over all or fraction thereof. All open yachts may 
carry, in addition to the captain, one man for every 3ft. over all 
or fraction thereof. In racing the club flag heretofore shown on 
all markboats will be replaced by a blue and white-striped ball, 
while the blue peter will be replaced by a similar flag with a red 
in place of a blue ground, the white being unchanged. The course 
for open boats was made 10 in place of 16 miles, and the following 
was added to the sailing rules: “Should the regatta committee 
think it advisable, they may start any classes not more than 
half an hour before or after the balance of the fleet, in which case 
a notice to that effect must be posted in the club house before 9 
A. M. the morning of the race.”” The membership limit of 600 is 
likely to be reached shortly. The fleet now includes 190 vessels. 


THE MUSIC OF THE WATERS. 


“And if you ask for a song of the seas, 
We'll heave the capstan round. 

With a yeo heave ho, and a rumbelow, 
The anchor’s apeak and away we go, 
Hurrah for the homeward bound; 








































eaten, and the one who draws la courte paille is none other than 
that famous discoverer of “Jerusalem and Madagascar and North 
and South Amerikee,” Little Billee. In short, it was from this 
little poem that Thackeray derived his amusing yarn of the 
“Three Sailors of Bristol Citee.” 

The Italian and Scandinavian sea songs each fill a chapter of 
their own, the former being, as one would expect. more musical and 
poetic, largely composed of boat and fisher songs, which partake 
of the easy and indolent character of the sunny shores of Italy. 
The Scandinavian songs, on the contrary, are far more vigorous 
ana partake of the sea entirely, as becomes the descendants of 

e ngs. 

The German songs are few in number, but_ include some very 
good ones. Miss Smith hasincluded in the collection a little song 
which we have heard in this country, but the music of which we 
have never been able to find in print, and which she = peeenty 
the first to put in type. Though the excuses she is forced to make 
at times for the words apply to part of this, the song is a peculiar 
one in some respects. e air is a very plaintive one, well fitted 
to the sad words of the chorus, and both are entirely at variance 
with the rather nonsensical words of the song itself. Though 
comer with sailors it is worth while to point out that it is evi- 
dently not a sailors’ song, but probabiy owes its origin to the 
immigrant, who at Hamburg says farewell forever to the Father- 
land. and whose efforts to keep his courage up and the tears down 
are evidenced in the nonsense of the verses no less than in the 
pathos of the chorus: 


‘Ach es fallt uns so schwer, 
Aus der Heimath zu gehen, 
Wenn die Hoffnung nicht wir 
Auf ein wieder, wiedersehn, 
Lebe wohl, lebe wohl, 
Lebe wohl, lebe wohl, 
Lebe wohl, auf wiedersehen.” 


When the sailor sings of parting, he at the same time couples 
with it a speedy and safe return; but in this case it is a final fare- 
well, a parting without hope of reunion. The air is as follows: 


as having the true nautical ring; and it is no easy matter for the 
landsman to discriminate between the true and the imitation. 
The selection. however, has been very well made, and such songs 
as the “Lorelei,” where introduced, are accompanied by good 
reasons for their admission. 

The first chapter is taken up with English and American shan- 
ties, among which _ we find such old friends as Old Stormy, Rio 
Grande, Reuben Ranzo, Whisky for My Johnnie, The Flash 
Packet and several versions of the ever-popular “Roll a Man 
Down,” one of which will be found in the FOREST AND STREAM 
of May 29, 1885. Perhaps the best in the whole colleciion is one 
that may be familiar to the readers of Black’s novels, a shanty 
of far more than er merit, credited to the sailors of the 
north of England, entitled “‘Home, Dearie, Home.” The air and 
chorus are both very taking. A place is given to that stirring 
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And it’s home, dear - ie, home! Oh, it’shome I want to be! My 
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Yeo-ho, heave ho, 
Hurrah for the homeward bound.” 


S° sings the light-hearted and lighter-heeled Nanki Poo, and 

the reason why he does not at the same time hitch up his 
trousers in true (stage) sailor fashion, is the same that he has for 
not carrying his name on his handkerchief; his picturesque but 
scanty wardrobe boasts neither of these useful if not absolutely 
indispensable articles. 

The sea song as known to the average landsman comprises a 
large and varied collection, ranging in excellence from the bold 
and spirited compositions of Dibdin down to that last dreary 
specimen of namby-pamby jingle that has been so aptly _para- 

hrased as ““White wings, they make me so weary.” Beyond these 
limits the knowledge of the white-gloved and swallow-tailed tar 
of the concert stage, and _ his fellow fiend the picnic tenor, goeth 
not; and it woul ope pees and pares shock both to learn that 
the sea has a school of music peculiarly its own, and as distinct 
from theirs as the music of Wagner’s Tri‘ogy is from the set 
marches and conventional arias of Donizetti and Bellini. There 
are, nevertheless, many songs born of the sea, peculiar to it, and 
pattaking thoroughly of its restlessness and freedom from re- 
straint and conventionality; which songs are classed-under the 
general name of “shanty,” or “shanty song”. If the origin and 
meaning of the term are not plain at first sight, they beccme so 
as soon as the word is spelled as it sometimes is, “chantey,” an 
obvious corruption of the French chanter, to sing. 

While some of Jack’s songs serve the ordinary purpose of re- 
creation and amusement, as on land, the true shanty is a part, 
and a very important part, too, ef his everyday labors; what the 
words or sense may be matters little to him, but the air must be 
fitted to the work of pulling and hauling; the double object being 
to liven and inspirit the workers, and to aid each one to exert his 
strength in unison with the others. Just what a shanty is, and 
how it is employed, has been so well told by Charles Reade in his 
clean, clear-cut English that we have no desire to attempt a bet- 
ter description, but are content to quote as follows from his “Very 
Hard Cash.” The scene is laid iu the port of Whampoa, China, 
where the huge ship Agra is loading for England: 

*Her tea not being yet on board, the -— hull floated high asa 
castle, and to the subtle, intellectual, doll-faced. bolus-eyed peo- 
ple, that sculled to and fro, busy as bees, though looking forked 
mushrooms, she sounded like a vast musical shell; fcralusty har- 
mony, of many mellow voices, vibrated in her great cavities, and 
made the air ring cheerily around her. The vocalists were the 
Cyclops, to judge by the tremendous thumps that kept clean time 
to their sturdy tune. Yet, it was but human labor, so heavy, and 
so knowing that it had called in music to help, It was the third 
mate and his gang, completing the floor to receive the coming tea 
chests. Yesterday he had stowed his dunnage, eer hundred 
bundles of light flexible canes, from Sumatra and Malacca; on 
these he had laid tons of rough saltpeter, in 200lbs. gunny-bags; 
and was now mashing it to music, hags and all. His gang of fif- 
teen, naked to the waist, stood in line, with huge wooden beetles 
called commanders, and lifted them high, and brought them down 
on the nitre in cadence, with true nautical power and unison, 
singing as foliows, with a ponderous bump on the last note in each 
bar: 
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green in the North Coun-tree, And it’s home, dear - ie, home! 


days of Franky Drake, with its 
“Randy dandy, dandy O, 
A whet of ale and brandy O! 
With a rumbelow and a ‘Westward ho!’ 
Hey, my mariners, heave O.” 


them being mere adaptations of words and music belonging to 


tioning in particular the famous one of “Hull’s Victory,” or the 
“Constitution and Guerriere,”’ but there is very little room for 


Hornet’s victory sung to the tune of the “Battle of the Nile,” 
“Truxton’s Victory” to “Hearts of Oak,’ “The Freedom of the 


“Admiral Benbow.” Such borrowed ditties may be good enough 
for all the navy that the United States could boast of during the 


vessels there will arise some poet of sufficient ability to enshrine 


time sailors, of which America can never be too proud. 

The second collection of songs, a very good one, deals with the 
Gaelic boat songs, and will be appreciated by all readers of 
Black’s novels. Here are given ‘Fear A Bhata,” “‘The Skye Boat 
ae, “Ho, Ro, Clansmen,” and “The King Sits in Dumfernline 

own.” 

We do not know whether to credit it to the musical skill and 
taste of the coaly bargemen and watermen of the Tyne or to the 
local pride of the authoress, but she has gathered together a very 
interesting collection of songs peculiar to Newcastle and the 
Tyneside. All of them are evidently born of the river and its 
busy life, the famous “keels,” the fishing, and alsoof the sad days 
of the press gang—‘‘Here’s the tender coming, pressing all the 
men.’ 

The Canadian boat songs have a chapter to themselves, several 
good ones being given, though we miss the best, perhaps, of all— 
“A La Claire Fontaine.” e find, however, an old friend in a 
new dress, and at first failed to recognize under the title of ‘“*V’le 
L’Bon Vent” the “Boule Roulant,”’ familiar to many American 
canoeists. . , 

Though well known throughout Canada, its first real introduc- 
tion on this side of the line was probably at the meet of the 
American Canoe Association at Grindstone Island, in 1885. The 
occasion was a grand camp-fire, such as is held every year; the 
scene, the top of the round hill overlooking the calm St. Law- 
rence, a clear blue sky above, against which arose the smoke and 
flame from a huge pile of fogs and stumps. The whole camp, 
some two hundred or more, was scattered in a straggling circle 
in the semi-darkness that framed the bright glow of the fire, 
while from one side or another in turn came a song, a story or a 
bit of music on a guitar or banjo, varied at times by a rousin 
chorus in which all joined. In one of the pauses there steppe 
quickly from the darkness into the brightest of the firelight a 
tall, muscular figure, surmounted by the picturesque striped 
Canadian “toque,” and started up in Canadian French, with a 
rolling reverberation of resounding r-r-rs, the chorps: 


“En roulant ma boule-le, 
En roulant ma boule-le; 

Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant, ma boule-le.” 


The singer was the chef of the Deseronto camp, a French Cana- 
dian cook of the lumber camps, an artist whose bread was the 
envy of the entire canoe camp, a poem in flour and water. 

Among the odd bits of flotsam and jetsam in the form of song 
and story that are thrown up each year at this same meet isa 
good sea song which we have never seen in print, a reminiscence 
of the whaling days of our correspondent *‘Tarpon,” an old sailor 
as well as canoeist. The first verse is as follows: 


“Once more with flowing northern gales 
We’re bounding o’er the main, 

Those verdant hiils of the tropic isles 
We soon shall see again. 

Five sluggish moons have waxed and waned 
Since from those shores sailed we, 

But now we’re bound from the Arciic ground, 
Rolling down to old Mohea.” 


“Rolling down to old Mohea, my boys, 
Rolling down to old Mohea, 

We’re once more bound from the Arctic ground, 
Rolling down from old Mohea.” 


The French sailors and fishermen are credited in the next ee 
ter with some very good songs, among them being one which, 
though not properly a sea song (being. we believe, rather a child’s 
song, like ‘‘Malbrock”’), deserves at least a passing notice, the hero 
being well known to all lovers of Thackeray. The title is “Le 
Petit Navire,” the little ship, and the song, several verses of which 
Miss Smith has been unable to supply, goes on to tell how there 
was once a little ship which had never sailed far before, which put 
to sea and undertook a long voyage to the coast of Guinea, and 
how at the end of six weeks there was nothing left on board “but 
one split-pea.” The sailors draw lots as to who shall be killed and 





Owe me there one, 


Ss 


gone, There’san-other yet to come, And a-way we'll go to 


Here goes one, 








Where we'll get wine in plen-ty, Rum, bran-dy and genavy. 
Here goes two, Owe me there two, 4c. 


“And so up to fifteen, when the stave was concluded with a 
‘Spell, oh!’ and the gang relieved, streaming with perspiration. 
When the saltpeter was well mashed they rolled ton butts of 
water on it, till the floor was like a billiard table. A fleet of chop 
boats then began to arrive, so many per day, with the tea chests.” 

Such is the shanty and such its chief use, and there are 
hundreds of these crude but vigorous songs upon the sea, every 
nation having its own. Now and then, as in the instance given 
above, one is found in a novel or tale of sea life, but it is only 
recently that this peculiar and interesting branch of music has 
found a friend both able and willing to collect and arrange it, 
and to present the best part of it in attractive form. 

Some two years since, at the suggestion of the editor of the 
Shipping World, Major E. R. Jones, United States Consul at 
Cardiff, the task was undertaken by Miss Laura Alexandrine 
Smith, daughter of the Russian Vice-Consul at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; and the result is a most interesting volume entitled “Music 
of oe Waters,” lately published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 

ondon. 

A thorough musician, a pleasing writer, and full of enthusiasm, 
Miss Smith was s yy! fitted for the work, and she well de- 
serves the success that is likely to attend her labors. Her studies 
and researches have been carried on in every possible direction; 
through correspondence with persons in distant seaports; through 
study of many collections of old songs; and through searches in 
person in the forecastle and about the docks, sometimes taking 
down an air as it was hummed for her by a sailor. The amount 
of material thus collected made the task of arranging and assort- 
ing, rejecting much that was useless and yet leaving out nothing 
essential, a very difficult one. Further than this, there are, be- 
sides the shanties proper, many sea songs of comparative merit 
which might seem to claim a place in such a collection, and yet 
are not recognized by Jack himself as a part of his repertoire, or 


chorus of old John Oxenham, familiar to all who have read 
“Westward Ho,” but we are left in doubt as to how much of the 
song was written by Kingsley and how much is genuine, nor is 
the air given. The song itself is probably new, butthe old chorus 
has vigor and vitality enough in it to have kept it alive since the 


We are loth to admit it, but America has little to be proud of in 
the way of national songs, either of the land or sea, nearly all of 


other nations, as in the case of “My Country ’tis of Thee.” Miss 
Smith does full justice to our sea songs, such as they are, men- 


national pride even in this, as the words are set to a well known 
English air. The war of 1812 gave to the young nation nearly all 
of its sea songs, many of them lively and stirring enough, but at 
the same time there are few that are anything better than adap- 
tations of Dibdin and other English song writers, and we find the 


Seas” to “Ye Gentlemen of England,” and “Perry’s Victorv” to 


last twenty years; but let us hope that with the new fleet of war 


in stirring and original words and music the deeds of her old 






Though not a sailor’s song no one will quarrel with the presence 
of Heine’s beautiful ‘‘Lorelei,” especially as it is accompanied by 
a very good translation, preserving much of the rhythm and poetry 
of the original, the same, we believe, which Mark Twain has 
given in his “Tramp Abroad.” There is much that is worthy of 
notice in the songs of the Dutch sailors and fisherm n, the Russian 
sailors, and the Greek, Japanese, Chinese, Indian and the Nile 
boatmen, but we have not space to discu s them in detail. The 
final chapter of the book is devoted to the -uperctitions, customs 
and water legends of the sea, rivers and lakes. Among other 
water spirits are mentioned the Necks, in which connection we 
would call attention to the song published in our columns a few 
weeks since. Taken altogether the collection is a most unique 
and comprehensive one, and all lovers of the sea will “join us in 
wishing to the authoress the success she so well deserves for 
bringing into public notice one of the brighter sides of the hard 
life of the sailor. If the old saw be true, that a fiddle is as good as 
ten men on a purchase, then the “Music of the Waters” should 
be equal at least to a whole outfit of steam winches and capstans. 





HINTS ON YACHT ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


B* FAR too many different kinds of engines and boilers are 

used that are not well adapted to the work. In looking over 
the yachts in service it is found that engines of all descriptions 
are in them, styles that were not intended for any such work or 
position, therefore are bungling, taking up valuable room, are not 
regular in motion, and are unsatisfactory in almost every way. 
and in many instances are far from being economical, and the 
owner may not be well enough acquainted with steam machinery 
to realize their wastefulness. Every upright engine is by no 
means fitted for a yacht because it is upright, and the failure to 
realize this to the full extent is the cause of many owners of 
yachts having put in engines that have turned out very unsatis- 
factorily as to running, speed, etc. With an engine and boiler 
properly planned and arranged for a yacht, there is no reason for 
their taking or spoiling so much room needed for other purposes; 
every inch of 7 in a boat is valuable, as those who have had 
experience well know, and the machinery should be planned to be 
as compact as it is possible to make it (and here we are to note 
what perfection is possible in this line if we will make it so). It 
would seem when we see the crude plan and surplus size of 
engine, boiler and connections in many yachts, that there was no 
approach to perfection obtainable, and then again in a few boats 
we see the effects of good —— and the use of an excellent 
engine and boiler, the whole occupying small space and giving 
entire satisfaction. ‘ 

The prime requirement of a good yacht engine is capability 
to maintain a high speed. Usually a high rotation of engine gives 
the best results (with a proper corresponding pitch of screw). If 
we want a high rotation of wheel on account of its ability to drive 
the boat at speed. then an engine that will not only run up to the 
fast revolution desired but one that will maintain this speed on a 
long run without breaking down or heating any part, packing 
giving out, or pump failing to work or anything causing astop, or 
a slack down, which often occurs with many boats, is needed. 

Regular motion is of much importance, irregularity in this re- 
spect wastes steam by the jerky motion of wheel absorbing power 
in such a way that a large yg og of it is not available for driv- 
ing the yacht as it should be. Next, it fast wears and bringsa 
heavy strain on all parts of the engine, tending to loosen them 
and heat the bearings. Next, the unpleasant irregularity of the 
are ee and jarring are failures that should not and need 
not exist. 

Economy of room —— by engine and boiler and connections 
is an element appreciated by all yacht owners. As has been noted 
above, it is possiole by proper planning to bring the space taken 
downtoaminimum. — 

A low center of gravity should be secured in all engines, as a 
top-heavy machine in a high-speed yacht, with its narrow beam, 
is, especially in rough seas, an unsatisfactory affair (if not dan- 
gerous). . 

Accessibility of Parts.—When on a cruise the time is valuable, 
and that spent over the engine causes uneasiness and impatience; 
therefore, packing, setting up a box or nut, or any little attention 
the engine may require, should be quickly and easily possible. 
Both the engine aad arrangement of connections control this. 

Simplicity is a valuable feature in any machine, and especially 
in a yacht engine, where we want one easily got at. The fewest 

ossible number of joints or working parts are desirable, thereby 
fimiting the amount of wear, liability to heat, etc. The simpler a 
machine the stronger it can be made, securing direct motion and 
strains. In many boats, especially small ones, those who are run- 
ning them are practically unacquainted with steam; therefore, 
the simpler the engine the better. i 

The economical use of steam is of importance from a financial 
point, but more important on account of space taken up by the 
coal, and weight to be transported, every 100lbs. lowering the 
speed of the boat. This makes it highly desirable on a small 
launch as well as onalarge yacht, to have an engine that will 
give the highest economy. 

A proper plan giving direct motion; large journals, guides and 
all moving surfaces, preventing excessive heating and giving long 
life and satisfactory working of engine is essential. 

In far too many engines poor and improper material] is used, the 
makers trying to increase profits, or being forced by competition 
to use cheap material. Connecting rods, shaft, piston and valve 
rods should be of good steel, connecting rod brasses should be of a 
proper composition of brass, main shaft bearings should also be of 
the same composition, giving good wearing ability and minimum 
amount of power used to overcome friction; bearings should not 
be formed of babbit metal run around the shaft when bearing 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





n, as is done in many instances, giving a cheap miser- 
« aftair.” The metal of the cylinder should be of as fine and 
even a texture as possible, with propey hardness to secure the 
sroper retention of its cylindrica! 
aon prevent improper wearing of valve seat, causing the valve to 
als and waste steam. The link should be of steel, made wide 

nd hardened, with joints at end of eccentric rods that give a 
alarge surface, thereby preventing excessive wear and lost 
‘notion, which causes an imperfect motion of valve and thereby 
an irregular and wasteful working of engine. 

Fine workmanship is an element of great control over the satis- 
factory running and life of the steam engine, but in 75 per cent. it 
is far froma fair standard. The cylinders are not bored evenly 
throughout, and are left with a rough, coarse feed; heads 
packed with rubber, that soon burns or blows out, instead of being 

und in as they should be, thus givinga joint that needs no 
cking and always remains tight, and the head can be taken 0 
or put on quickly with no trouble. Piston packing should be 
nicely fitted and ground to an easy and perfect fit, both in head 
and cylinder; side valves should not be ground in with emery, 
put planed and scraped toa fit and tested under steam pressure; 
steam chest cover should be grooved and a copper wire packing 
used; this gives a good wearing joint, tight, an 
the cover to be taken off and replaced with little trouble, not 
requiring scraping and a new packing every time, as with rubber 
cking; piston and valve rods should have a fine finishing feed 
run over them, and then be draw-filed by a machinist who knows 
his business. ing in the lathe isa barbarous way of finishing 
arod. The rod packing should be patent metallic, which lasts 
steam tight for along time, requ no repacking; rods on which 
this is used are found after a year Or more of constant running to 
be as perfect as when putin. Guides and cross heads must be 
fitted and adjusted tosecure a motion in perfect line, not wearing 
the rod or packing onesided or cramping the piston head and put- 
ting excessive wear on the piston rings. 

Connecting rod brasses and shaft brasses should be such a fit 


are 


one that allows 


in the bearings as to move easily for adjustment, and not give a 
loose fit in any direction or position, scraped to an even bearing 
on shaft journal, and against the collars on shaft. Engines 
should be double-cranked in every instance, this preventin: 
wearing and springing out of line; the link should be harden 
and then ground to give a perfect and easy fit of block in any 
position of link, with no lost motion anywhere, thus securing a 
fine working of valve, and insuring the link and block from ex- 
cessive wear, as is found in many engines whose links are of soft 
material, not hardening in the least, because it is in this wa 
easily andcheaply made, Eccentrics often give much troubie an 
improper working of valve, by slipping around on the shaft from 
their right position, which is caused by the slipping of set-screws 
used to hold them, instead of their being keyed, which should be 
done with every eccentric, as there is no reason for ever moving 
them from their original place. : : 

The general plan of an inverted cylinder engine, except on the 
small launches or largest yachts, is very good; it gives a low cen- 
ter of gravity, and a compact engine, the long connecting rod 
putting less wear on the journals, and giving a more direct and 
even motion, and less jar to the boat. ith the valve gear in use 
on most small yachts little or no expansion of steam is obtain- 
able, where by a proper plan of engine an early cut off and high 
expansion is admissible, thus making a marked saving in fuel. 
The use of a double engine is excellent practice, giving uniform 
speed, and admitting usually very good expansion of steam. A 
boat in point is one my experience acquainted me with, one in 
which a double high pressure non-condensing engine run at 180 
revolutions, eves exceptional high speed of boat (boat about 
40ft. long). The economy in the use of tuel is also very marked. 
The boiler is a water tube, occupying small space for the power 
developed, is quick to raise steam, and — the engine easily. 
As yachtsincrease in size the advantage of a compound condens- 
ing engine is very apparent, developing a given power on 50 per 
cent. less fuel, the expansion of the steam is carried to an ex- 
tended limit, thus utilizing much more of the power which it 
contains. Next, the pressure of 12 or 13lbs. additional, which is 
made available on the large piston by the vacuum of the condenser, 
gives a great increase in power from a given amount of steam. 
When a large power is desired in a boat, the cost of a compound 
condensing engine is more than for a high pressure non-condensing, 
but only about one-half the boiler capacity is required to develo 
the given power through the compound engine, thereby, throug 

the less cost of boiler, helping to counterbalance the extra cost, 
the reduced amount of fuel used gives a great saving in the cost 
of running. 

As to form of engine, it is controlled by circumstances. With 
an engine using half the coal the saving in space taken by the 
coal is of much importance. The surface condenser should be 
used by all means, the jet condenser is not a proper thing in oar 
instance of steam engineering, where it can possibly be avoided. 
The method of running a surface condenser without the use of a 
circulating pump is seldom if ever taken advantage of, though it 
saves the cost of a _—. and the power required to run it. at 
is required to condense the exhaust steam is cold water; now 
when the boat is surrounded and floating in water above the level 
of the condenser, oe. chance to lead it in directly from the 
bow, thus forcing it to circulate through a properly-placed tube, 
the needlessness of a pump is apparent: this, of course, cannot be 
done in all instances, but is available in some. 

By a proper proportioning and balancing of parts against steam 
pressure it may be Fey to make a high expanding and 
condensing engine without compounding; thus securing the ad- 
vantage to quite an extent of a compound engine by the use of a 
single cylinder condensing. There are practical examples which 
lead us to think this can be satisfactorily accomplished, thus giv- 
ing simpler and more compact engine, more easily handled. 


BOILERS. 


A very large per cent. of the boilers used in yachts are not well 
fitted for the purpose; they are large and clumsy; their center of 
gravity is high; they are excessively heavy from'the large amount 
of water they contain; the fire boxes are improper in shape and 
size; they are not economical, etc. In the first place, a boat boiler 
should be as simple as it is possible to make it, because it can be 
more perfectly made. In anirregular boiler, particularly when 
the sheets are heavy and thick, the forging of them to shape or 
sharp angles is a difficult job, seldom attained without some 
injury to the metal; smali cracks are started on the edges, 
which weaken the sheet and allow achance for corrosion to work: 
the metal by the forging is hardened in spots, and internal strains 
are caused by it, which are not counteracted by proper annealing. 
Next simplicity is demanded, because it gives more chance to 
keep the boiler clear from scale, and can be thoroughly watched 
to detect cracks or deterioration of metal and corrosion, which 
is a serious element at work against boilers. It may start along a 
seam or in the smallest crack or in the laminated plate, where it 
has a chance to work its destruction fast and sure if not detected 
and prevented. The simple boiler is much stronger, both from 
the element of taking the strains of pressure direct, and, as has 
been mentioned, can be more properly made; next, it is more 
easily handled in all ways. 


form as long as possible and | 


Steam room in a boiler should be large, and area of water sur- 
face sufficient to allow a free disengagement of steam, thereby 


not carryin, 
steam, which beside the disadvan 
is very wasteful of fuel. A perfectly plain, simple firebox ( 
from all patent arragements), that has an are in proper 
ratio to the heating surface, will give invafiably the highest 
economy when properly fired, and as complete combustion ob- 
tained as is possible. 

Simplicity recommends the cylindrical upright where it can be 
used, and not have the center of gravity too high. In high speed 
yachts with their narrow beam we want as much stability as can 
be secured, especially in rough weather, and a high boiler which 
brings a heavy bulk of water far above the loadline, gives by the 
swashing back and forth of the water it contains a dangerous 
effect, added to every roll of the boat. When an upright cannot 
used, the proper form should be governed by circumstances, 
but the first and most important element to consider is simplicity. 
A propecty made watertube is an excellent and very satisfactory 
boiler, giving perfect safety, easy and quick steaming, and light 
weight, both of metal and water contained. Capacity to carry ex- 
tremely high pressure gives extended expansion in engine and 
thereby high economy, which is only attainable with a high initial 
steam pressure. The boiler should be fed by an injector, and ona 
small boat an independent bilge pump should be so connected 
as to be used as a boiler feeder if any accident happens to the in- 
jector. On large yachts two injectors should be used, one for a 
relay, as the bilge pump from the nature of the pump has too 
large a water cylinder. W. H. WzEston, M. E. 
CHELSEA, Mass. 
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CLASSIFICATION BY CORRECTED LENGTH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I cannot imagine any one who has considered with horror and 
amazement the a monsters which the 40ft. class has 
already developed—40ft. with upward of 50ft. boom and 30ft. hoist 
—not agreeing with every word in your article of Jan. 31in de- 
precation of such atype. If such boats are to come into any class 
then farewell to all racing in it to any save very wealthy men. 
It is not want of racing spirit that kills yacht racing, that is a 
thing too strongly implanted in human nature to wanting. 
Every man will race if he only has a chance. . Not an owner of a 
cruiser, but if on a cruise chance throws an even bit across his 
way but will race her all day with keenest pleasure. 

hat kills racing is “racing machines,” and the object of all 
racing rules should be to handicap them out of existence, and 
enable men to keep a boat for pleasure and racing too. But 
opinions may differ as to how this can best be done. 

Any one who considers the result of the season’s racing in the 
United States and in Great Britain will be struck with the dif- 
ference in the results as displayed in the development of type. 
As to what it has been here I need not say, you have done so 
more clearly than I could. Size every way is victorious, more 
beam, more depth, more lead, more sail, more crew, more money, 
and monstrosities, good for smooth water racing and good for 
nothing else. But in Great Britain Yarana beats Petronilla, with 
more beam and sail,all around the islands. May and Neptune 
with their sail plans cut down to bring them into the 40 rating to 
even less than a a cruiser’s allowance sweep their class. ‘In 
the 20’s the new Vreda, head of the class, has gone back to the 
dimensions that have been accepted as the best possible for a 
cruising 20-tonner, 45ft. long by 10.5 wide with 2,600ft. of sail. In 
the 10’s the best boats out of a score of racers are Dis (a smaller 
Vreija), Dolly Varden, acomfcrtable old square-sterned crviser, 
and Lollypop, a 30ft. boat with 1,400ft. of sail, designed for a 
cruiser and not for racing at all. The “lengthers,” such as 
Curtsy and Verena, are out of it altogether. All along the 
line sail and size have been routed effectually. 

Why such a difference? At the first blush one would say that 
the system of measurement must be radically different to produce 
such different results. But it is not so. Both countries measure 
by length and sail; and not long since, when the question of racing 

atrina against Yarana was up, the Field showed that the latter’s 
time allowance from the former was almost identical by the rule 
of the N. Y. Y. C, and the British Y. R. A. Where, then, is the 
difference? for difference there must be to produce such marked 
difference in results. In his-introducton to “English and Ameri- 
can Yachts,” Mr. Burgess says: “It was not the measurement as 
a basis for allowance which killed the beamy boat [in Great 
Britain], but the unfortunate classification by this measurement, 
which compelled a wide boat to compete with boats far longer 
and larger every way.” Substitute length for beam, and you have 
the reason of the difference between the result of the English 
and American racing rules. It is classification, not measurement, 
that makes the difference. ; : 2 

Tht British are the more logical in this matter. If length and 
sail are the two factors of size to be taken into account in meas- 
urement, then surely classification should be by reference to 
these two factors also, and that is what the British rule does. 
For a 20-rater you may have your boat as long as you please and 
as much sail as you please, but the combined product of length 
and sail must not exceed such a number as when divided by 
6,000 will give 20, i. e., 120,000. A man is free to experiment in any 
way he pleases, but with the class limit fixed hard and fast with 
reference to both factors of size, it is impossible to outbuild. 

By the rules of the United States one factor only, that of length, 
is taken into account in classification, the other is used only in 
calculating allowance. The size of the class is fixed only in one 
direction, in all others it is free to grow as it pleases, So every 
man takes all the lane the class allows, and enters into a com- 
petition, the result of which no one can foretell, to pile up beam 
and draft and lead and sail. The work of outbuilding is going on 
as _ briskly as ever it did under the old Y. R. A. rule in England. 
A heavier tax on sail may docomethtng. Itis hard to say what 
its effects on type would be. As like as not, as the English de- 
signers pointed out in diseussing, in their evidence before the 
committee of the Y. R. A., the ——— effect of the continuance 
of the severe restriction on sail in the B and C classes, it would 
result in cutting down displacement to an undesirable extent. 
But time allowance is always unsatisfactory. The object of 
establishing classes at all is to do away with the necessity of it as 
far as possible. And there can be no doubt that if the class limit 
were fixed by both factors of size, designers would bring their 
boats exactly up to the limit, and the races would be practically 
without allow..nce. . , 

Consider the effect on the 40-footers of classifying them by both 
length and sail area. As it is, the only way one can hope to beat 
Baboon, let us say, is by a bigger boat; that is what Mr. Morgan 
and others hope todo. But suppose the change is made. Then 
how does the problem stand? Suppose, for ilustration, we con- 
sider the English 20 rating which corresponds most nearly with 
the 40-footers. Baboon has, [ suppose, about 3,000ft. of sail, there- 


fore Oxam =20. Now try her with Vreda or Bayadere. Then 


we have xe oo 


” 


0. Then we have a competition that will actu- 





ally tell us something of type, a competition where mcdel must 
win, not size. Ido not suppose anybody will bave much doubt 
that im good racing weather the long lean boat would heat the 
sail carrier easily. while apart from speed the former would be 
all that was desirable and the latter all that was not. All the 
difficulties of slight construction, tearing out the inside of a boat 
before a race, etc., disappear at once. Because if you take the 
length you must take a small area, and the consequent necessity 
for all these tricks is gone. 

Pardon this lengthy scrawl, but it does seem to me that logic 
and experience alike point to the desirability of classifying 
both factors of measurement instead of by one. ECONOMY. 


EASTERN Y. C.—The 19th annual meeting of the Eastern Y. C. 
was held on Feb. 2 in Boston, the following officers being elected: 
Com., Henry S. Hovey, schr. Fortuna; Vice-Com., Alanson Tuc- 
ker, schr. Clytie; Rear-Com., F. Gordon Dexter, schr. Foam; Sec., 
Edward Burgess; Treas., Patrick T. Jackson, Jr.; Meas., Edward 
Burgess; Council at Large, Charles O. Foster and J. Malcolm 
For! the other members of the council being the flag officers, 
treasurer and chairman of the house and regatta committees; 
oo Committee, Charles H. Joy (chairman), J. Story Fay, Jr., 
T. Denny Boardman, William S. Eaton, Jr., and Richard D. Sears; 
Committee on Admissions, J. Malcolm Forbes (chairman), Fred- 
eric Cunningham, B. W. Crowninshield, Augustus Hemmenway, 
F. Gordon Dexter, Percival L. Everett, John A. Burnham, E. V. 
R. Thayer, Henry D. Burnham, T. Denny Boardman and A. A. 
Lawrence; House Committee, J. Henry Sleeper (chairman), B.W. 
Crowninshield, F. E. Peabody, C. Linzee Tilden and Henry H. 
Buck. The club has a membership of over 600. 


A STEAM YACHT IN COLLISION.—The steam yacht Meteor 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, American Y. C., left Norfolk on Feb. 14 at 3 
P. M. for Old Point Comfort, in ohana of Capt. O. Ludlow. Be- 
side her owner and his family she had on board the Rev. Canon 
Knox Little and son, of Worcester, Eng., Gen. V. D. Groner and 
several ladies. When betwee. Sewell’s Point and the Rip Raps 
the yacht collided with the sidewheeler Wyanoke, of the Oid 
Dominion Steamship Co., bound from Norfolk to New York. The 
bow of the Meteor was very badly damaged, while the starboard 
wheel of the steamer also suffered considerably. Both vessels 

receeded to Norfolk where the Meteor was docked. Her damage 
fs stated at $2,500. She was lately altered considerably in hull 
and rig under the direction of Mr. A. Cary Smith. Itis not known 
yet where the blame lies. 


ICE YACHTING.—The present season has proved a most disap- 

inting one to the ice yachtsmen, there being very little good 
ice anywhere. Some sailing has been done on Toronto Bay, in 
spite of the thin ice. On Feb. 14a race was sailed on the Hudson, 
at Carthage Landing, N. Y., over a 5m. course, in a strong S. W. 
wind. The starters were Ranger, Van Voorhees and North Star. 
Ranger, a lateen-rigged boat, won in5m. On Feb. 16 the first 
race of the season was sailed on the North Shrewsbury, in a high 
wind and with snow over the ice. The course was 12m., the 
winner, Bella, covering it in 41m. 203. The White Wings, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., was the last boat in,so she was shipped home. A 
race for the second class pennant was also sailed, being won by 
by the Kitty. 


ATLANTIC Y. C.—At the annual meeting of the Atlantic Y.C. 
the following officers were elected: Com., Jetferson Hogan, yacht 
Haze; Vice-Com., Edwin B. Havens, yacht Athlon; Rear Com., 
Thomas P. Fiske, yacht Fanny; Treas., H. C, Wintringham, yaeht 
Nomad; Rec. Sec., Paul H. Jeannot; Meas., Henry J Gielow; Cor. 
Sec., W. T. Wintringham; Trustees, William Pret, J. R. Max- 
well, S. Loines, Jacob T. Van Wyck, P.H. Jeannot and F.C. 
Swan; Regatta Com., Charles T. Pierce, L. M. Sheldon, Jr.zand 
H. B. Howell. 


CORINTHIAN Y.C. OF CHICAGO.—Five new boats are now 
building for members of this young and active club, which will 
begin its series of fortnightly racesin June. The club has offered 
a gold watch as a prize for a series of races on the Indian River. 
Fla., where some of its members spend the winter. The new club 
house at Chicago is now completed. 


THE 53FT. CLASS.—The latest addition to this class in the 
New York Y. C. is the beautiful centerboard sloop Eleanor, 
owned by Police Inspector “Alex” Williams, who was elected at 
the last meeting. The new yacht is one of the finest in her class, 
and is likely to have a pull on all the cups, as her owner is not 
only an old sailor, but a practical mechanic and shipbuilder. 


RHODE ISLAND Y. C.—The second annual dinner of the Provi- 
dence Y. C. was given on Feb. 14, nearly 200 persons being pres- 
ent. The club has interested itself actively in favor of a naval 
reserve, and the subject was discussed at length during the even- 
ing. Letters were read from Sec. Whitney, Gen. Paine and Com. 
Soley, of the Dorchester Y. C. 


RACING ON LAKE ERIE.—A match for $1,000 per side is now 
being talked of between the White Wings, of Hamilton, the City 
of the Straits, of Detroit, and the Minnie M., of Chicago. The 
Cleveland Y. C. is moving in the matter with its accustomed 
spirit, and every inducement will be offered to the three boats. 


CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA.—It is reported that Mr. J. 
D. Spreckles, owner of the schooner Lurline, will off-r a $10,000 
challenge cup for an international race between the yachts of the 
Pacific coast and Australia. Such a generous gift would give the 
much needed stimulus to Pacific yachting. 


SEAWANHAKA COR. Y, C,—The next lecture of the Seawan- 
haka C. Y,. C. will be delivered by Lieut, Sidney R. Staunton, 
U. S. N., on Feb. 23, at 8:30 P. M., sharp, The subject will be: 
“Aids to Navigation—Lights and Lighthouses, Buoys, Fog Sig- 
nals—their Value and Reliability.” 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP.—Flossie, schooner, has been 
sold to Mr. J. W. Hill. She will have a new double head rig and 
cabin fittings. Wanda, cat. has been sold to R. E. Robbins by W. 
D. Sheldon. Nonpareil, cat, has been sold to Wm. O. Taylor by 
Edward Lanning. 


IROQUOIS.—The steel schooner Ircquois, formerly the Julia, 
designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith, and built by Mr. C. W. Chapin in 
1885, has been sold by Mr. T. J. Coolidge to a member of the Sea- 
wanhaka C. Y. C. 


AN AMERICAN DESIGN FOR DUTCH WATERS.—Mr. A. 
Cary Smith is now at work on a design for racing centerboarder 
for Holland, to sail on the shoal waters of the Meuse. She will 
be 40ft. l.w.1., 15ft. 9in. beam., 4ft. draft. 


NEW YORK YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION.—The next 
meeting of the New York Y. R. A. wiil be held at the Gilsey 
House, New York, on March 8. 


NORMA, steam yacht, Mr. E. C. Rand, was disabled south of 
Cape Henlopen by the breaking of a coupling. 
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-H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseases, 
-I.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
-K.--Diseases of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Pri Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.0 
= Single Bottle (over 50 doses), « -6 
old by Druggists; or Sent Prepaid 
andin any quantity on Receipt of eT 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 
Nee 


ee 


Forest & Stream File Binders. 


PRIOE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





celebrated 


TARPON FISHING. 


Anglers contemplating a trip to Florida this coming season will find it to their advantage to inspect our 


Tarpon Rods, Reels and Lines. 


The largest tarpon (184 Ibs.) ever killed on a rod and reel was taken on one of our Tarpon Rods, which arc 
pronouuced “PERFECT”? by all anglers who have used them. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR 140-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every des:ription of 


FINE FISHING TACHIE 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House). New York, 






















































FOREST AND STREAM. 


BANC! BANC! 


Perhaps you got two birds that time, but with a 


WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUN 


You could have shot three or four. 


ONLY ONE YEAR ON THE MARKET. MORE THAN 15,000 NOW IN USE, 
THE BEST HUNTING SHOTGUN KNOWN. 


Made with interchangeable parts of the best materials, rolled steel or twist barrels. STRONG, QUICK and 
RELIABLE, it has all the qualities which have made the Winchester rifles so widely known and used. 


[FEs. 21, 1889, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


INE VW HAVEN, CONN, 


312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Sales Depots: |418 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCI&CO. SEND FOR 80-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


HUNTER’S PATENT Kinney Bros.’ 


Sate & Rap id loader, SPECIAL FAVOURS, 


SWEET CAPORAL, 
Pat. April 17, 1888. pl April 17,1888. Pat. May 29, 1888, 













Recognized Standard of the World. 


A handsome colored plate.8x10in. of celebrated 
English or American running horses, given on 
recei — of 25 smail cards, one of which is packed 
in eac 


[MOLLER'S wietin 
COD-LIVER Olj_ 


The Collins Gun Company, of Omaha, Nebraska 
(the oldest and largest gun house in the W est), writes: 
‘‘We will be only too pleased to allow you to use our 
name as reference, and would say that we have tried 
every loader that has been placed on the market, 
and without any hesitation pronounce your mae hine 
B the only machine yet that we have ever seen that is 
worth anything for our use, to wit, loading wood, 
Schultze or black powder for trap or game shooting.’ % 


Mr. Curtis Wright, a (Wwell- known club map of 
Connersville, Ind, says: ‘The loader is at hand, and 
more than meets my expectations. Itisa beautiful 
piece of mechanism, and perfect in every 
way; it is made for both strength and con 
m venience, and cannot fail to take the lead in 
i the market, as no one could ask anything 
|) better. The shooting fraternity owe you a 

vote of thanks for getting out so complete an 
article.” 













| licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 
London, European and New 
York physicians pronounce it the 
purest ont noe Sold by — 


SONA SUH NS 
low? YERGET Ens Wits AuveXs Duck Caner 


Every Prominent Gun wvealer sells 


Fred A. Allen's: New Duck Caller, 








A number of other references on applica- 
tion. 


> ee The Only Calter: ‘that ‘Berteetiy Imitates the 
d Duck. Price $1.00. 


ALLEN'S BOW-FACING OARS! 


The Best in the World. $6.00 Per Pair. 


LI 4 OF TROUT 


The CRIMPER is also sold se ane Will crimp at least 
: SALMON ||Y 


three shells to any other crimping o Also clips shells any 
length—caps and decaps. Prices no full description address, 


“GEO. D. HUNTER, 


78 Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


J. sitesacaia Arms and Tool Co. 


P. O. Box 4100, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Send for our large 52-page Hlustrated Catalogue. 


Send for little catalogue to 


F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, Il. | 
The Nye =. | 4 WeJ‘GUMMINS Aa 





‘or lls, 12- ly. 
For paper shells, 10 and 12-gauge only CO. DURHAM, ENGLAND. 





CANOE 
AND 
BOAT 


The Diseases of Horses}} BUILDING 


Their Pathology, Diagnosis and Treatment. To 
which is added a complete dictionary oF FOR 
equine materia medica. By Hu@H DALZIEL. 


A very cemplete, concise and intelligible trea- 


tise, conveniently arranged. en con ay 
should have such a hook. | Paper. 102 p 75¢. AM ATE 
FUREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., e 


318 Broadway New Vork 







Price a mail: Copper finish, $1; full nickel, 
$1.50. Ask vour dealer for it. Send for circular. 
THE NYE CREASER 

Seeacan Tl. 


' MANUFACUTRERS OF THE 


STEVENS PATENT 


Breech-Loading, Sporting and Hunter's Pet Rifles, 
Single and Double Shot Guns, Pocket Rifles 


The Best Scores on Record in America, from 10 50 yards, have been 
made with the Stevens Pistol. 
STEVENS TARGET PISTOL. 


Known throughout the world as possessing unsurpassed accuracy, perfect of J 
form and finish. The professional shots all Saeenely select the Stevens Pistols 

















to perform the most difficult feats of marksmanship. 3s é ji \ Fourth edition, 264 pages, 52 plates. Price $2. 

- ssa 
- : 235 2 ons 
We EF Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
-« -g@ 
|: ft New Your N. Y. 
2 23 3 - J 
E5= 3 4. 6H. 7. ANTHONYS 0O., Lonpow: DAVIES & CO.,1 Finch Lane. 
i 3 591 Broadway, New York. 


The most economical for clubs and 
_individuals to use. No breakage in 
the trap and sure breakers when hit. 








KIMBALL’S 


m STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES. 





Address, Unsurpassed in quality. Used by people of refined taste. 
| Ke stone MP Co HIGHEST AWARD AT BRUSSELS, 1888. 
E y The finest Smoking Mixtures 
ek 5 A el y es ; p soot our manunccare.” WM, S, KIMBALL & C0 
New Model, 1889, CORRY, PA. Fifteen First Prize Medals. ester, N. ¥. 
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The Celebrated Smith & Wesson Revolvers 


HAVE BROKEN ALL RECORDS FOR REVOLVER SHOOTING. 








The Most Perfect Small Arms 


EVER MANUFACTURED. 
Unrivalled in Beauty of Finish, Durability and Accuracy. 


Manufactured in calibers .382, .88 and .44-100. Single and 
Double Action Hammerless Safety and Target Models, with all latest 
improvements——Automatic Shell Extractor, Rebounding Lock and 
Patented Safety Device. - 

The Smith & Wesson Revolvers are constructed entirely of best wrought steel, 
carefully inspected for workmanship and stock, and GUARANTEED. Do not be deceived 
by IMITATIONS largely manufactured of malleable cast iron, and often sold for the 
genuine Smith & Wesson. All of the Revolvers of this firm are stamped upon the barrels 
with their name, address and dates of patents. 

If dealer cannot supply you, orders sent to address below will receive prompt and 
careful attention. Catalogues and prices furnished upon application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


SPRINGEIELYD, MAassss. 


vife in a Comer of Yankeclend| FOREST AND STREAM. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, "ch ee ean i 


A book that appeals to all who know anything of the old-fashioned New England life. 
These are some of the chapters: 


The School Meeting in District 18. Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun. In Uncle Lisha’s Shop. Con- 
cerning Owls. Uncle Lisha’s Cour:'ing. How Zene Burnham Come It on His Father. 
A Rainy Day in the Shop. The Turkey Shoot at Hamner’s. Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving 
Little Sis. m Lovel’s Bee-Hunting. In the Shop Again. The Fox Hunt. Noah Chase’s 
Deer-Hunting. The Hard Experience of Mr. Abija:. Jarvis. The Coon Hunt. In the 
Sugar Camp Indians in Danvis. The Boy Out West. Breaking Up. The Departure. 
The Wild Bees’ Swarm. 


They make a handsomely printed volume of 187 pages, boundin cloth. Sent, postpaid, or 
receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CU., 318 Broapway New Yors. 
DAVIES & CO., London, England. 


Book Publishing. 


Possessing peculiar facilities for publishing 
new books on field sports, adventure, travel, 
and open air life, the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company begs to invite the attention 
of authors to its book department. Corres- 
pondence solicited and estimates furnished. 


"I" Ex =: 


Blue Rock Target and Trap 


Leads Them AI. 


Ten Sold to One of any other make in 1888, 
GREATLY IMPROVED FOR (889. | 
“he Best Flying Target. and the. Best. Trap. 


THE ATLANTIC AMMUNITION CO., Limited, 


291 Broadway, New Work. 
Special arrangements_with Clubs. 


eee ed 












Among the series and papers which will appear in 
the FOREST AND STREAM in 1889 may 
be named these: 
Sketches of Frontier Life, 
Indian Folk Lore and Life, 
North American Mammals, 
Hunting in the Himalayas, 





Hibernation of Reptiles and on Snakes’ Weapons, 
The Summer Hunt of the Pawnees, | 

Special Correspondence from the West, 
Shooting on Mount Olympus, 


Lost in the Forests of Acadia, 
Five Days a Savage, 
Domestication of Game. 
The Sunset Club, 
The White Goat, 


The Forest and Stream Trap Reports of 1889 


will be given in the best form. by the journal’s own representative and other compstent 
reporters. They will make good the promises contained io the actual performances of the 
autumn of 1888, when our full reports of important tournaments were acknowledged to 
have been the best pieces of special work of the kind ever done. The Trap columns will be 
kept in the front rank; and because of them the paper will be indispensable to shcoters. 
n our 


Kennel Department 


will be found, in 1889, reports of all the bench shows, prepared by couscientious and per- 
fectly competent hands. In this strong feature the Forest AND STREAM is universally 
recognized as facile princeps, aud it will be the highest ambition and most zealous care of 
the editors to contiuuc on the oid lines, giving the public shuw records ant repuris to be 
studied with profit. Our ficld trial reports will be graphie and reliable. 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1889. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
I suo 55 sis ns 095siciawegegepasesee. <sermceuseureseeeaiswekenness ermine $22,3))1,931.11 
Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1888 - 1,174,340.36—$21,127,590.75 
Interest and rents, CtC............eeecesees 4,762,169.67 
Less Interest accrued January 1, 1888... 





















DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversionary 





SS BO erecta cack babi sinditess sos6s0heoncadcnsacsevensseneacmsaseseeeaubeds cs $5,425,926.78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities and purchased insurances.. ee. 5,547, 143.27 

DT FA Fa a hs do cscinbeg sec cccccceccocesessccescnsecssonseceon $10,973,070.05 
DS OI BO TI oo och n'c cdacorhpsccenne ness cccsccncncenccseerctosesoscncsevescessscescceee 303,062.84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, agency ex- 

SNE, RINE IN a ois Salts 0000 0504s0seodensn cobebenscnhneccd sence isaeessyces SOD 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, CtC................cc cece cece ceeeeeees 654,690.12—$15,489, 263.8 






a8 Py . 
ASSETS. 

Casts on Geponit, Om MAN BN Bi GRRE irs on. os 5 0. 00'05sicoe des so cesen. sseecsdaeassied dadsscocesaon 3, 695,836.94 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751.94)..............05 54,566,901.58 
SE SEDs. «cscs ciuaskuedMaiekesRUaMEBEpes SsbA bev sro eereee bbeysekcsensapsseeeeesacieebecerin bas 9,308, 152.08 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,800, 

and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security)......... 16,966,932.50 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,144.670)............++0006+ 1,676,250.00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, amounts 

Sp VU NIU sane chan wis tuner es saseenisaavessenassouye swbatoueehncbnsssicmareaeswesaae 378,874.10 


areey and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1889, 1,435,734.86 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Reserve on 
these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at $1,500,000).............seeeeeeees 1,045,089.46 
I TINE oi a5 cca cisninn'y 200009 555504505 86h 0b aKen0Nccb eves ynebecsacdoeesncpsncecvccsecess 298,959.43 
Accrued Interest on investments January 1, 1889........cccccccccccccccvcccsccsecccccccccccecess 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books ....... 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
.o_R 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 
Appropriated as follows: 
AE CIE PERIOD OL PRE ccceccnnstececcucnse ocseseccsinetsnpesceecceccesocas suey $555,555.62 
Reported losses awaiting proof, &c : 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). ee 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).............cccecccsccescecccccccccccescesces 26. 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing ae at the Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. interest. .78,985,757.00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January 1, 1888, 
over and above a 4 per cent Reserve on existing policies of that class. . $5,315, 720.83 
2,043,665.84 


















OER Se BO NE II BIG oa oo 5 opie n.00s deca une 0 050sc0scsepeces<cunescseens 


DEDUCT— 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on imatured Tontines... 





















Balan OF Tsien Pied TO 4, TOs ois soesise ac vices osks isenpewnvsscsnehotadhe svavnessenenaes 6,423, 777.18 


BRON TON TOE INS He SE SETAE on on snc dccc cn ccnssccctoaneesoccccBebSoesneccseseeeesebes 46,504,21 cee 

; $86,397,936.30 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s New Standard).......... $7,082,250.25 
I 


; $93,480, 186.55 
Surplus by the N. Y. State Standard (including the Tontine Fund). §13,500,000.00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to partici- 
pating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


Returns to New Policies 


Policy-holders. insurance in force. Assets. Issued. 
1886... . $7,627,280 Jan. 1, 1887... .$304,373,540 Jan. 1, 1887.... $75,421,453 1886... .22, 
1887.... 9,585,210 Jan. 1, 1888 ... 358,935,536 Jan. 1, 1888... 83,079,845 1887 ...28,522 
1888... .10,973,070 Jan. 1, 1889.... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.... 93,480,186 1888.. 33,334 
















Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 
Total number of policies in force January 1, 1889, 129,911. Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
HENKY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUESER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, Cc, C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice Pres. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


Do Wwou Shoot? 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING 


EXints on Wrap Shootings, 


By “MALLARD.” Also Descriptions of the 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H, WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 

















AND TRAP, 


ETC., ETC. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


AND TRAP SHOOTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


THE STANDARD TARGET CO., 











Sam Lovel’s Camps; 


Uncle Lisha’s Friends Under Bark and Canvas. 
A SEQUEL TO “UNCLE LISHA’S. SHOP.” 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


The two series of papers published in FoREST AND STREAM, with added chapters. An 
inimitable portraying of the woods and village life of Danvis folks. Cloth, 253 pp. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
318 Broadway, New York. 







FOREST AND STREAM. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1888............... $79,912,317.17 


488,477.59— — 4,273,692.08—$25, 401,282.83 


#%105,313,600.00 


$89,824,336.19 


45.1,605.24—§89,824,336.19 
$3,6656,850.36 


ND ii ccreacsaiociacntle $93,480, 186.55 






















Wanted. 


ANTED.—A COMPETENT MAN 
wife to take cha 
Adirondacks; must be able to take entire ch 











rdening. Toan 


and attention to his business wi 
Ee Address with reference, 


a jan31,4t 


less preferred. Box 427, Sing Sing, “> 


ANTED.—A SECOND-HAND 6-GAUGE 
Sktross with toll partoulans fa. 
ress w rtic . G. 
ELY, Hamburgh, Conn. vai 1t 


ANTED.—FEMALE FERRETS. STATE 
lowest price. CORNWELL, Box 927, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. lt 


ANTED.—SECOND-HAND BREECH- 

loading shotgun, 10-bore, 36 to 38in. barrels, 
10 to 11lbs.; must shoot buckshot close at a long 
distance. Address J. HEROLD, Kansas City, 
Mo. feb21,2t 

















Gar Sule. 
Shooting and Fishing in Canada. 


The subscriber, who has had many years’ per- 
sonal acquaintance as asurveyor with the for- 
ests and streams of the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, as well as with those of part of Quebec, 
is prepared to act as resident Canadian agent 
for any association of sportsmen in the United 
States, for the purpose of pointing out and direct- 
ing parties to localities for fishing as well as for 
haunting moose, caribou, bear and other game; 
also for procuring canoes, guides and hunters, 
and the securing of all supplies required for a 
camping outfit—the guides engaged would be 
such as are personally known to him. Proper 
reference given on application. EDWARD 
JACK, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 


Ferrets vs. Rats. 


The best breeds of both young and old Ferrets 
for sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S “Sure Pop,” 
92 Fulton Street, New York City. A complete 
book on Ferrets and Rat Exterminating sent by 
mail for 15 cents. 
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Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, 
fine setter dogs, Scotch 
Collies, Foxhounds and 
Beagles,Sheep and Foultey> 
> bred and for sale by W. 
GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 


PARADISE 
Fin and Feather Club. 


ONE MEMBERSHIP FOR SALE. 


Address P. O. Box 1,248, 
it New York. 

































LARGE TWO STORY AND HALF HOUSE, 
thirteen rooms and attic, icehouse, stable 
etc., in midst of good sporting country; deer and 
bear, woodcock, pheasants, etc., and immediately 
on one of the finest black bass rivers in the State 
(West Virginia). Trout streams within a few 
miles. Suitable for aclub house. Will be sold 
partly furnished on reasonable terms. Address 
RICHARD BALDWIN, JR., 
1t 324 St. Nicholas ave., New York. 


















OR SALE.—A NUMBER OF VARIOUS 

grades of guns and photograph outfits left 

on my hands from estates. Please state your de- 

sires and see if I can suit you. F. H. CARPEN- 
TER, Box 2988, Boston, Mass. feb21,1mo 


Common FPigeons. - 
Strong flying common pigeons in lots to suit. 
ABEL, HOOPER & CO., 
708 East Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 
feb14,3mo 































Li QUAIL AND ENGLISH PHEAS- 
ANTs for sale. Please send orders as early 
as possible, which will be booked as received. 
E. B. WOODWARD, Commission Merchant, 
174 Chambers street, New York. 





OR SALE CHEAP.—SCHOONER-RIGGED 
(Sharpie) yacht; completely equipped for 
duck shooting. rge cabin, and draws only 20in. 
Address MADELON, Care Forest and 
































i WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus). 
captured and ey boxed and delive 

to express in Bethel e., in good condition on 

receipt of orders and remittances at ” yer ir. 

Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfiel e., Fish 

and Game Commissioner. J. G. RICH Bethel, 

Me. decl6,tf 









Gor. PLATES, TAPS, DIES. ETC., FOR 
gunsmiths andamateurs. Send for illustrated 
catalogue toS. W.CARD& CO., Mansfield, Mass. 


Hu the Stud. 


Gath’s Joy. 


Black, white and tan Llewellin setter, by cham- 
pion Gath ex Gem, litter b:other to field trial 
winners Gath’s Mark and Hope. Joy was broken 
by D. E. Rose, and is a magnificent field dog. 


F. G. TAYLOR, 
558 North 18th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





IN THE STUD.—Champ. Red Cocker Spaniel 


LITTLE RED ROVER. 

For terms and list of winnings write to THEO. 
J. HOOK, Rome, N.Y. Rover was formerly 
owned by the Brant Cocker Kennels. dec6,8mo 


Yorkshire Toy Terrier. 


The English bench winner Bradford Harry, 
Descri in all show reports as “best Yorkshire 
in America.”? Photos50c. Pedigree and winnings 
free. P,H. COOMBS, 1 Exchange Block, Bangor, { 








Me, 









AND 
e of a club house in the 


of a farm, inctnding the making of butter and 

D onest and reliable party of 
intelligence this is an opportunity seldom offered, 
insure a per- 


AC, care Forest and Stream office. 





ANTED.—FINE SHOTGUN, HAMMER- 









































[FEB. 21, 1889, 


Yu the Stud. 
IN THE STUD. 


The undersigned offers the services i 
otf the English setters Senge shogped 


PRINCE NOBLE 
GUS GLADSTONE 


(A.K.C.8.B. 8210), 


At a Fee of $20 Each. 


J. J. SCANLAN, 
Fall River, Mass. 


THE GORDON SETTER 


STo BBEL.E, 


Fee $25. 
THE IRISH RED SETTER 


SPronnR tT, 
(A.K.R. 6277.) Fee 810. 


Sport is champion Elcho—Old Palmerston 
blood. Isa thoroughbred and field trained. He 
is at lowa City, Iowa. Stubble is with S. J. Me- 
Ca) tney, Forest, Ohio. Address J. D. SPERRY, 
Kellogg, Ia. 


IRISH SETTER AT STUD. 
IMPORTED 


RPATSY. 


Blood red, winner of three Ists and four cups. 
Shot over two seasons; carefully broken; splen- 
didly bred and most typical incolor, formation 
and strain. Fee $25. 

E. O. DAMON, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Sst. Bernards 
BREEDING KENNELS 


OF ROUGHCOATS AND SMOOTHCOATS. 
104 Premiums in 1887. 
Puppies and imported stock on sale. Cham- 
pions Otho and Hector at stud. 


THE HOSPICE KENNELS, 
K. E. Hopr, Prop. Arlington, N. J. 


ROVER, 


FINEST BLACK IRISH WATER SPANIEL 
EVER IMPORTED, 
And the best bred in the United States, will be 
allowed to serve a few good bitches. 


STUD FEE, $25.00. 


THEODORE PREDMORE’S KENNEL, 
Forked River, N. J. 
Photograph can be seen at 111 B’way, Room 85. 


AT STUD. 


EF'ce, $25.00 
THE IMPORTED BULLDOG 


PORTSWOOD TIGER 



























































































Oz ‘or particulars address 
Box t RIVERVIEW KENNELS, 
1029. Birmingham, Conn. 





THE GRAND ST. BERNARD 


MERCHANT PRINCE 


IN THE STUD. Send for particulars. 


Choice pups at reasonable prices, The Radial 
Pedigree Blank, plain for writing or with 
names of dogs printed to order; sample free. 


0. G. WHEELOOK, Arlington Heights, Mass, 


St. Bernards. 


IN THE STUD. 


Champion “RIGI.” 


Young stock for sale sired by Rigi. 


WENTWORTH KENNELS, 
P. O. Box 264, Utica, N. Y. 


Stud Irish Setter Barney, 


(A.K.C.S.B. 8397). Fee $15. 
Write for particulars. QUEEN CITY, KEN- 
NELS, Elmira, N. Y. jan31,lmo 


The Fennel. | 
Setters at $10. 


We have a lot of good-looking setter dogs and 
bitches, with no pedigrees, that we have taken 
in exchange for other dogs. We shall close them 
out at $10 each. We guarantee that they are not 
gunshy. For field purposes yer are just as 
likely to be good as if they cost $100. 

ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
dec6,tf 


237 S. 8th st., Phila., Pa. 
|e LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES BY 
Gun (champ. Gladstone—May B.) out of Vic- 
— phn srone, noasthy na. ineeeteent. 
‘or pedigree, price, etc., a SS stamp, 
a iain CHAS. YORK, 
9 & 11 Granite Block, Bangor, Me. 


R SALE.—ONE BLACK COCKER DOG 
pup, 5 mos, old, from_ my Chip (A.K.R. 3166) 
by Dandy W. (A.K.R. 5017). H. G. HAMMETT, 


Newport, R. I. febl 


OR SALE.—A FEW POINTERS AND SET- 
ters, trained specially for private shooting: 
also young stock. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middle- 


boro, Mass. 




















Future Winners. 


For Sale—Choice pointer puppies by Bang out 
of Vandalia (Bang ng ex Zanetta) and Verona 
(Day’s Prince ex Vandalia); ages from 2 to 9 moe 
Also several mature bitches. Bang, winner 0! 
four Ist prizes and Victor the Blue tocking, b 
cham don Beaufort, * ~~ stud soittrere — 
MA KENNELS, P, 0. Box . 3 3mos 
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